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Cotton Forecast — 


Is Highest Since 48 Said to Be Showing Progress 
Is Highest , 


Estimate in 1915 Uniformity situa y 


Being Achieved, Com- 


missioners Are Told at Convention 


Department of Agriculture | 
Predicts 1931 Crop at 
15,685,000 Bales, an In- 
crease of 101,000 


tional Conference of Commissioners on 
Uniform State Laws began here today its 
forty-first annual conference, its program 
| for the week's sessions including the con- 
sideration of drafts of proposed uniform 
| State legislation on 15 different subjects. 

The conference was told by its presi- 


Boll Weevil Prevents | dent, Judge binge eg a Har- 
a) ° risburg, Pa., that the deman or uni- 
Still Larger Yield ‘omit oc 


formity of law has steadily grown since 


the organization began its work in 1892. 

Particular interest in its work has been 
Ginnings Up to Sept. 1 Re- 
ported to Be Only One- 


shown during the past few years, he said. 
Uniformity Approached 

third Those of Last Year at 

The Same Time 





“Actual uniformity, to which the work 
of the conference is devoted, is gradually 
being achieved,’ Mr. Hargest declared. 

Forty-eight proposed uniform statutes 
drafted are now recommended 7 the 

. j State Legislatures for enactment, it was 
oes Oe) cotttn crop She = caniniaed. which, if passed in all juris- 
States was forecast Sept. 8 by the Depart- dictions, would total 2,544 enactments. In- 
ment of Agriculture at, 15,685,000 bales, an cece . - 


increase of 101,000 bales ovef the unex- a a 
pectedly high forecast of Aug. 1. nich. (* 0. ernment Costs 
Analyzed at Session 
Of Fiscal Officers 


at the Department, resulted in a_ sharp! 

price decline and efforts by the Federal 

Farm Board to have growers plow under 
one-third of the crop to raise prices. 

Manner and Purposes of Ex- 

penditures Are of Great- 

est Moment, Convention 

In Mississippi Is Told 


September forecast for that crop since 
1915, according to Department statistics. 
However, the actual crop has been larger 
than this forecast in a few previous years, 
Departmental records show. ; 

The September forecast on cotton, it 
was stated crally at the Department, has 
shown a high degree of accuracy in past 
years. 

The increase, the Department said in 
its crop report based on conditions as of 
Sept. 1, is due largely to less than usual 
abandonment. ; 

Acreage to be abandoned this year is 
estimated by the Department at 1.5 per 
cent of the total, compared to an acreage 
for the last 10 years of 3.4 per cent. The 
crop forecast would have been still larger 
except for more than average presence 
and activity of the boll weevil during 
August, it was added. 

Ginnings to Sept. 1 

Ginnings up to Sept. 1 were reported by 
the Department to be only about one- 
third of those of last year and of the 
year before, to the sarxe date. 

The cotton crop report and comment 
accompanying it, as issued by the Depart- 
ment, follow in full text: amount of public expenditures is not the 

Sept. 1, 1931, Consolidated Cotton Re- matter of greatest importance in State or 
port: Ginnings to Sept. 1, 565,160 running | nation, but the manner and purpose of 
bales; indicated total production, 15.685,-| these expenditures are of greatest mo- 
000 bales, 500 pounds gross; condition | ment. 

Sept. 1,.68.0 per cent of normal; indicated The morning session was devoted to ad- 
abendonment,” 1.5 per cent; indicated area| dresses of welcome, responses, the ap- 
left for harvest, 40,889,000 acres; indi-| pointment of committees, and the address 
cated yield of lint cotton, 183.6 pounds! of the president of the association, S. H. 


The cotton crop forecast is the largest 


Biioxr, Miss., Sept. 8—The tendency of 
present-day government is toward ex- 
pansion beyond the boundary of govern- 
mental function, the Comptroller General 
of South Carolina, A. J. Beattie, told the 
Sixteenth Annual Convention of State 
Auditors, Comptrollers and Treasurers 
at the White House here today. 

The present slogan, which he declared 
to be “Get all you can from the Govern- 
ment,” should be changed, he asserted, 
to “Get all you can independently of the 
Government.” 

Purpose of Outlay 
Mr. Beattie told the convention that the 


pe: acre for harvest. Blan, State Treasurer of Alabama. — 
Eureau of the Census: Census report Mr. Blan spoke on the _ association 
shovs 565,160 running bales ‘counting} slogan, “A maximum of efficiency and 


rour; as half bales) ginned fyom the crop] service.” Now is a time, he declared, for 
of 1:31 prior to Sept. 1. compared with] State officials to be especially diligent in 
1.872.919 for 1930 and 1,568,434 for 1929. serving their people. 

Department of Agriculture: An _ esti- “We should,” he said, “not only strive 
meted condition of 68.0 per cent of normal} to give our States the full value of every 
on Scpt. 1, an indicated United States | dollar we receive as salary, but more, we 
procuction of 15,685,000 bales (500 pounds | should be diligent in study of our porb- 
gress weight), abandonment for the sea-| lems, constant in research and investiga- 
son of 1.5 per cent, and an indicated area | tion to the end that dollars disbursed may 
lef for harvest of 40,889,000 acres, are | bring beneficial resuits, and that useful- 
shewn by the Crop Reporting Board of the | less expenditures may be avoided.” 
United States Department of Agriculture. Dollar and Cents Value 

Increase of 101,000 Bales | Conventions such as this one, Mr. Blan 

A cotton crop of 15,685,000 bales is fore- | declared, have a dollar and cents value to 
caci for the United States by the United | the States represented. The interchange 
Sta.es Department of Agriculture, based | of ideas made possible at these meetings 
upon conditions as of Sept. 1. This rep- | should be continued throughout the year, 
resents an increase of 101,000 bales or 0.6 | he told the delegates. 
pe cent from the Aug. 1 forecast. The | Census Officer Speaks as 
1931 indicated crop is 1,753,000 bales L. A. Carruthers, Chief of the Division 
greeter than the crop ginned in 1930 and|of Financial Statistics of the Bureau of 
417.000 bales or 2.7 per cent above the | the Census, responded to the addresses of 
1925-1929 average of 15,268,000 bales. The| welcome which were delivered by the 
increase above the Aug. 1 forecast is very | Mayor of Biloxi, John Kennedy, and the 
largely due to lower than average aban- | Mississippi State Treasurer, H. C. Yawn. 
donment. In its Aug. 1 report, the Crop | Mr. Carruthers explained that the Cen- 
Reporting Board used the 10-year average |} sus Bureau must depend on the fiscal of- 
of 3.4 per cent abandonment; in the Sep- | ficers of the States fo cooperation and 
tember report it used the abandonment of | assistance in the annual survey which 
1.5 per cent indicated by the reports made | they make of the financial statistics of 
by crop correspondents as of Sept. 1. States and cities. He conveyed to the 

The Sept. 1 condition is reported at 68.0 legates the appreciation of the Director 
per cent of normal compared with 53.2 per of the Bureau, W. M. Steuart, for their 
cent on Sept. 1, 1930, and a 10-year aver- | assistance in this work 
age 1920-1929, of 56.4 per cent. The de- “The many problems peculiar to public 
cline of 6.9 per cent of normal from Aug. | accounting and _ business 











administration 
1 to Sept. 1 this year is less than the av-|make it very desirable that meetings of 
‘erage decline of 11.1 per cent during the | this kind be held,” Mr. Carruthers said, 
month of August, and would ordinarily re- | “and that the fiscal officers be given an 
flect some increase in indicated yield per 
acre. The reports on weevils, however, in- 
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Fire Losses H “avy 
In National Forests 


AtLantic City, N. J., Sept. 8—The Na-, cluding 


the enactments this year, the 
adoptions of uniform acts total 579. 

The conference considered without ac- 
tion thereon the draft of a proposed law 
which would enable the summoning from 
beyond State borders of witnesses to tes- 
tify in criminal cases. This measure has 
been urged by the committee in charge 
as a necessary step in securing proper ad- 
ministration of the criminal law. One of 
the greatest difficulties in criminal cases 
was said to arise from the difficulty of 


reaching material witnesses who have fled | 


to other States. 

The proposed act was drafted in collab- 
oration with a committee of the Amer- 
ican Law Institute, according to Jesse A. 
Miller, of Iowa, chairman of the confer- 
ence committee. Clarifying amendments 
having been agreed to, the approval of the 


act was postponed pending communication | 


with the Institute committee. It has al- 
ready been incorporated in the Institute’s 
code of criminal procedure. 
mit the summoning of witnesses living not 
further than 1,000 miles distant in States 
having a similar law. 

Uniform Arms Act 

The Conference was also informed of 
the purpose of its committee on uniform 
firearms act to draft a measure either 
prohibiting or licensing the use of ma- 
chine guns by individuals to supplement 
the uniform act adopted at last year’s con- 
ference relating to the licensing of small 
arms. 

Joseph F. O'Connell, of Massachusetts. 
chairman of the committee, declares that 
there is a “decided call for us to bring 
forth something of a very drastic nature. 
The machine gun peril calls for legisla- 
tion of a distinct character. There must 
be a solution for the crime problem con- 
fronting the Nation.” 


Approval of Legislatures 


The National Conference is an organiza- 
tion of officially designated Commissioners 


from each of the several States, Territories | 


and the District of Columbia. Its func- 
tion, according to its constitution, is to 
further uniform laws in all the States 
“where uniformity is both desirable and 
practical.” 

Commercial laws drafted by the Con- 
ference have been approved by most Leg- 


Column 2.} 
Suggested Coalition 


In Congress Opposed 


[Continued on Page 2, 


Would Be Merely Palliative 
In Present Situation, Says 
Senator Shipstead 


Senftor Shipstead ‘(Farm-Labor), of 
Minnesota, in a prepared statement Sept 
8, declared a proposal for coalition of 
leaders of parties in Congress on reduc- 
tion of Federal expenses would not be 
permanently practicable. 

The proposal, as made by Representative 
Beck (Rep.). of Philadelphia, Pa., was pub- 
lished in full text in the issue of Sept. 8 

Senator Sheppard ‘(Dem.), of Texas 
stated orally that the reduction of Fed- 
eral expenses is highly desirable and an 
economic fundamental in the _ present 
Treasury situation. 


Suggests Curtailment 


If Congress could curtail the annual 
appropriations from the present $5,000,000,- 


000 to approximately $3,000,000,000 it would | 


be helpful to the Government and the 
country, provided so drastic an economy 
is practicable, he said. 


Representative Wood (Rep.), of La Fay- 


ette, Ind., Chairman of the House Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, said he favors 
retrenchment in congressional appropria- 
tions, but is skeptical whether the econ- 
omy could be so drastic as from $5,000.- 
000,000 to $3,000,000,000, as proposed by 
Representative Beck. 
Commends the Idea 


He said that the idea is good, but he 
does not know whether it is practicable, 
and he would have to know more about 
how it is proposed to effect so much of a 
reduction in Government expenses. 

Senator Shipstead’s statement follows in 
full text: 

A coalition of party leaders to cut down 


{Continued on Page 2, Column 4.] 


Increased Gold Production Ascribed 


To Placer Mining by Unemployed 





About 135,000 Acres Burned Gain in Amount of Scrap Together With Virgin Ore Makes 


Over in 11 Days 


The worst losses in area burned over 
in the national forests and the greatest | 
extenditures for fire-fighting of the year 
were experienced in the 11 days ended 
Aux. 31, expenditures naving been more I 
than $900,000 for the period, or nearly 
one-chird of the total ior the year to date,| which is derived a large part of the gold 
according to information made available cutput, the production of the yellow metal 
Sept. 8 at the Forest Service, Department | during 1930 was considerably greater 
of Agriculture. The following additional! the United States than in the previous 
information was made available: | year, due to the increased activities of in- 

Telegraphic reports just received by the} dividual prospectors working with pick 
Service show 135,000 acres burned over/ and shovel in placer deposits, according to 
in the ll-day period. Total acreage! oral information supplied Sept. 5 by the 
burned to date this year is 519,000 acres,| Department of Commerce. 
compared to 205,000 in all of last year and | There has also been an increase in the 
a five-year average of 594,000. production of scrap or secondary gold 

«lthough hoped-for rains had not oc-| which, together with the gain in new gold 
curred in Montana, Idaho, Oregon, Wash-| output nas made available the largest 
ington, or California up to Sept. 5, only supply of the metal for currency purposes 
three fires were burning uncontrolled in es years. The following additional 
national forests on that date, and these information was furnished by the Depart- 
were not expected to be serious. Fire ak _ P ’ 
guards were greatly reduced in number in ; : 4 ax 
Idaho with a decline in probability of Rac mpd ghee carry per ye thepter pate de 
i rove j > rivals a Pd & § S ssa) 
lightning fires. improved humidity condi- yr! and at private refineries, was esti- 


tions, and cooler nights. Re Driv é as $47 
However, a large fire in the Idaho Na- | Mated at 2.285,603 ounces valuec at 7,- 
£47,600, an increase of approximately $1,- 


ESPITE the substantial reduction in 
the mining of complex ores, from 


tional Forest, which had been brought + : 

under control, was fanned into flames 600,000 over 1929. These figures include 
again Sept. 6, jumped the Salmon River the output in Alaska and the Philippine 
‘ into the Nez Perce National Forest, and Islands. ; 
advanced on a six-mile front before a| Economic conditions have stimulated 


gold prospecting in the United States dur- 
ing the last two, years. Some months ago 
the President's Emergency Committee for 
Employment issued a statement which told 
| of the activities of unemployed miners in 


high wind. Another forest fire in north 
Idaho started from a burning ranch house | 
late on Sept. 6, advanced four or five 
miles on a three-mile front, and burned 
out three other ranches, 


Available Largest Supply 
Says Department of Commerce 


for Currency in Years, 





Nevada and other States in placer opera- 
tions. It was estimated that hundreds of 
jobless had taken to the pick and shovel— 
in some cases machinery was supplied— 
in an effort to earn a few dollars in the 
pursuit of the precious metal. In some 
cases the owners of large claims 
thrown their lands open to the unemployed 
in order to relieve unemployment. 

Along with the increased activity in 
gold staking and the resultant added sup- 
ply thus made available, there appears to 
be a larger production of secondary gold, 
which comes from jewelry, art goods 
dental work, etc., which has been turned 
into the melting pot. The output of sec- 
ondary gold in 1929 amounted to approxi- 
mately $24,000,000. The figure for 1930 
is not yet available but it is believed to 
show an increase of about $2,000,000 


Being used principally for currency or 


currency reserve, the price of gold re- 
mains stable. The average value of the 
metal in 1930 was $20.671835 per ounce and 
in 1929 it was exactly the same amount. 
Silver, on the contrary, averaged 38.5 cents 
per ounce in 1930 and 53.3 cents in 1929. 
It is natural, therefore, that those de- 
posits which are in any way promising be 
exploited to the utmost. 

The major part of the domestic supply 
of gold has come from complex ores in 


{Continued on Page 2, Column 4.) 


It would per- | 


had | 


Effort for Uniform State Laws Franco-German 


~ Talks Commended 


Secretary Stimson Confers 
With President on Euro- 
| pean Observations 


| ( YONVERSATIONS bciween the heads of 

“ the French and German Governments 
were said by the Secretary of State, Henry 
L. Stimson, to be a “hopeful step” towaras 
restoration of economic stability in Ger 
‘many, after a long conference with Presi- 
dent Hoover at the White House on Sept. 8. 
| Mr. Stimson said he had received no 
{information to the effect that France 
would seek a postponement of the Dis- 
armament Conference scheduled to be held 
|in Geneva in February. He expressed be- 
lief the conference would not be post- 
poned. 

This was the first time Mr. Stimson had 
talked with the President since his return 
trom Europe where he conducted negotia- 
tions at London on the part of the Ameri- 
can Government which resulted in the 
agreement for extension of existing short 
terms credits’ to Germany. 

Secretary Stimson was a dinner guest 
of the President at the White House on 


{Continued on Page 4, Column 2.] 








Construction Work 
To Give Employment 
Throughout Winter 


Awards for Public and Semi- 


public Buildings Well 
Maintained Despite Ad- 


vancing Season 

Leaders in the Federal Government's 
compaign to provide work for the jobless 
now have the feeling that public and 
semipublic construction is likely to prove 
of more lasting help in this direction than 
hitherto had been expected, according to 
an oral statement Sept. 8 at the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 

The statement of the views of depart- 
mental specialists was coincident with an- 
nouncement by Fred C. Croxton, Assistant 
Director of the President's Organization 
|on Unemployment Relief, that contract 
| awards on public and semipublic works re- 
ported during the week ended Sept. 5 had 
amounted to $40,723,000. Maintenance of 
the high level of contract awards pro- 


great many of the construction jobs now 
being arranged will last through the Win- 
ter and thus provide work that a few 
months ago could not have been antici- 
ptaed. 


Awards Maintained 

It could not have been known definitely 
three months ago, it was explained, that 
the rate of contract awards would be so 
well maintained While it is recognized 
that this form of relief will gall far short 
of taking care of the hundreds of thou- 
| sands of unemployed, it is obvious that 
wherever jobs are provided, the suffering 
s reduced to that extent. The following 
| additional information was supplied: 

Departmental studies have shown 
something like 30 days, on the average, 
elapses between the time that contracts 
are awarded and construction work em- 
ploying any considerable portion of the 
maximum number of workers is started 
The contracts that have been reported in 
August and thus far in September, there- 
|fore, provide for construction that will 
hardly get under wavy for a month or more, 
|} and when it is considered that the end of 
the Summer is drawing near in the north- 
|; ern sections, the carry-over on these con- 
tracts means work well into the Winter 
If the jobs are sufficiently large, they will 
last through the Winter. 

Beneficial in South 

The continuation of planning for con- 
struction obviously will be more beneficial 
to the southern half of the United States 
than to the northern portion, because the 
milder weather will permit a _ greater 
amount of work to be done. Yet it is 
| the belief that much work will be carried 
on under the contracts even in the sec- 
tions where even extreme cold weather 
prevails. 

Walter S. Gifford, Director of the Pres- 
ident’s Organization on Unemployment Re- 
| lief, is prepared, however, to proceed with 
plans for the raising of local funds for 
|} local relief during the campaign set for 

ct. 19 to Nov. 25 with the thought of 
raising the maximum needed. He holds 


that 


[Continued on Page 2, Column 1.] 
Federal Bond Issue 
Is Oversubscribed 


Subscriptions Are 140 Millions 
In Excess of Offering 


The Treasury's offering of $800,000,000 
| in 3 per cent 20-24-year bonds was over- 
subscribed by approximately $140,000,000, 
the Secretary of the Treasury, Andrew W 
Mellon, announced Sept. 8 

The issue was a part of the Treasury's 
$1,100.000.000 mid-September securities is- 
sue, the balance having been made up in 
$300,000,000 in Treasury certificates. Treas- 
ury records show that the last bond issue 
offered at the end of the fiscal year in 


June, of $800,000,000 in 3's per cent bonds, | 
The 


was oversubscribed about eight times. 

statement follows in full text: 
Secretary Mellon today announced that 

the total amount of subscriptions received 


15, 1931, was $940,559.550. As 
announced, subscriptions in 
for which 


dated Sept 
previously 


payment Treasury certificates 
of indebtedness, maturing Sept. 15, 1931 
| were tendered; were treated as cash sub- 


scriptions. Allolment on all subseriptions 


were made as [follows 
Subscriptions in amounts not exceedin: 
$100,000 were allotted in full. Subscrip- 


tions in amounts over $100,000 but noi ex- 
ceeding $500,000 were allotted 90 per cent 
but not less than $100,000 on any one 
subscription; subscriptions over 
but not exceeding $1,000,000 were allotted 
20 per cent, but not less than $450,000 on 
any one subscription; and subscriptions in 
amounts over $1,000,000 were allotted 75 
| per cent, but not less than $800,000 on any 
one subscription. 

Further details as to subscriptions and 
allottments will be announced when final 
| reports are received from the Federal Re- 
serve Bank. 





vides assurance, it was explained, that a, 


for 3 per cent Treasury bonds of 1951-55, | 


$500,000 | 


Ratio of Males 


| In Employment 
_ Drops in Decade 


Proportion of Gainfully Em- 
ployed Females Over 10 
Years Steadily Higlier, 
Census Bureau Reveals 





Percentage Compared 
For 30-year Period 


Sex and Industry Classification 
Shows Workers as Consti- 
tuting 39.8 Per Cent of the 
Nation’s Population 


A constant decline in the gainfully em- 
ployed perceniage of male population over 
|10 years of age has been shown in each 
;census since 1900 while the percentage of 
| gainfully employed females of the same 
age group has shown a constant increase 
| during the same years, the Bureau of the 
; Census announced Sept. 8 in making pub- 
lic an analysis of the 1930 figures on an 
j}employmen*. basis. 

Gainfully employed males in 1930 totaled 
38,053,795, and females 10,778,794, together 
representing 49.5 per cent of the popula- 
tion 10 years of age and over, or 39.8 per 
cent of the entire population. The per- 
centage of men gainfully employed de- 
clined from 


[Farm Groups Aid | Commodities Hold 


78.2 in 1920 to 76.2 in 1930, | 


while thg percentage of women gainfully | 


employe@ increased from 21.1 
22.1 in 1930. 
Expected Larger Increase 
The Bureau's figures show that the in- 


in 1920 to 


| crease in the number of females, gainfully | 


employed, was greater in the decade than 
for the male population of the same cate- 
gory, but the Bureau was surprised, it was 
stated orally, that the increase on 
part of the women workers was 
greater. 

It is common 
plianed, that 


not 


knowledge, it was ex- 
more and more women are 


the | 


turning to the various forms of work and | 
| other business, has been but little affected 


10-year 
their 


/it was expected that the last 
period would show an increase in 
numbers—larger “than actually occurred 
The Bureau has no facts which explein 
why the increase was not larger since the 
number of offices, shops, factories and 
others places where workers may be em- 
ployed is said to constantly increasing 
Classified by Groups 

The statement of the Bureau 
in full text 

The Director of the Census anné\inced 
today the fifteenth census returns tor 
gainful workers classified by sex and in- 
dustry groups. 

In the population of the United States 
as returned for April 1, 1930, there were 
98,723,047 persons 10 years of age and 
over. Of these, 48,832,589 were returned 
as gainful workers, that is, as persons 
usually working at a gainful occupation 

The gainful workers therefore repre- 
sented 49.5 per cent of the population 10 
vears old and over, or 39.8 per cent oi 
the total population (122,775,046.) 

Of the whole number of gainful workers, 
38,053,795 were males, forming 76.2 per 
cent of the male population 10 years old 
and over, or 61.2 per cent of the total male 
population. The 10,778,794 female gain- 
ful workers formed 22.1 per cent of the 
female population 10 years oid and over, 
or 17.8 per cent of the total female popu- 
lation. 


follows 


Male Percentage Drops 


The percentage of the male population 
10 years of age and over gainfully em- 
ployed in 1930 (76.2) was materially lower 
than the percentage in 1920 (78.2), which 
in turn was lower than the percentage 
in 1910 or 1900. The percentage of the 
female population 10 years old and over 
gainfully employed in 1930 (22.1) was ma- 
terially higher than the percentage in 
1920 (21.2) and decidedly higher than the 
percentage in 1900 (18.8). The percentage 
of female workers shown for 1910 is not 
strictly comparable with the data for the 
other years, mainly because of the in- 
clusion of relatively larger numbers ofl 
females as farm workers. 

The figures showing’ the 
gainful workers in relation to the 
lation are summarized in table 1, 

The classification of gainful workers Py 
industry groups which is here presented 
differs in many respects from the classi- 
fication by occupation, which was pre- 
sented in the census reports for 1920. It 


number of 
popu- 


[Continued on Page 4, Column 3.] 


In Relief P rograms 


Master of Grange Tells the 
President of Cooperation 
With City Activities 
OUIS J. TABER, of Columbus, Ohio, 


4 master of the National Grange, and a 
member of the President's Organization 


on Unemployment Relief, eonferred Sept.: 


8 with President Hoover at the White 
House on the agricultural situation and 
efforts of the farm organizations, in co- 
operation with city committees, to help 
in the unemployment situation. 

After his conference, Mr. Taber stated 
orally that he had supplied the President 
with information as follows: 

“The President was informed that there 
has been a great improvement in the agri- 
cultural situation since 13 months ago 
when I discussed the drought with him. 
The drougat area now has the best crops 
it has ever had. In place of disaster last 
year we nave abundance this year. 

“In unemployment relief the farm or- 
ganizations are willing to support the 
effort to save the surplus and in some 
States, especially Ohio, the National 
Grange and the Farm Bureau Federation 
are cooperating with the city committees 
end are offering surplus products, such 
as fruits and vegetables, to the city com- 
mittees to process and preserve. The 


{Continued on Page 2, 





Column 5.1 


Broadeast Industry 
Said to Be Advancing 


| ion 


Price Levels of 
Previous Month 


July Quotations Held Their 
Own for First Time in 
Almost a Year, Says Com- 
merce Department 


Industrial Output 
Reveals Recessions 


Decreases Said to Be Offset, 
However, by Distinct Gains 
In Wool and SiJk Receipts 


And in Other Movemeuts 


Commodity prices, almost throughout 
the list, held their own in July as com- 
pared with June for the first time in nearly 
a year, according to the monthly survey 
of current business made public Sept. 8 
by the Department of Commerce, and this 
fact was looked upon as an encouraging 
factor in the general situation despite de- 
clines in industrial production. 

The Department's review called atten- 
to equal recessions during July in 


| both manufacturing output and mineral 


To Profitable Basis 


Mr. Lafount, of the Radio 
Commission, States It Has 
Been Little Affected, by 
General Business Trend 


As an_ industry 
is emerging from 


broadcasting 
“red fnk,” and, 


speedily 
unlike 


by the generally depressed economic con- 
ditions, Federal Radio Commissioner Har- 
old A. Lafount declared in an oral state- 
ment Sept. 8. 

“On the whole broadcasting has been 
meking consistent progres even during She 
past two years, and the industry is look- 
ing forward to‘an unprecedented season 
this Fall,” he said. 


Most Stations Profitable 


The Commissioner said that more and 
more stations are showing profits. Based 
on the rather meager information avail- 
able, he declared, at least one-half of the 
500 commercial stations in this country 
actually are on the earning basis or are 
“breaking even.” Altogether there are ap- 
proximately 615 stations on the air, but 
slightly more than 100 are in the noncom- 
mercial category, being operated by educa- 
tional institutions, churches, and similar 
nonprofit-making institutions 

This, he asserted, is in contrast to the 
condition which existed only a few years 
azo, when broadcasting was _ regarded 
largely as a “good-will” medium, and 
when the vast majority of stations were 
owned by companies engaged primarily in 
enterprises other than radio Just the 
reverse is the case today, he pointed out, 
with a good proportion of the stations in 
the hands of broadcasting companies op- 
erated independently 


Comnetitive Element « 


“The success of American broadcasting 


unquestionably is attributable to the com- , 


petitive element, wherein stations and 
networks are vying with one another for 
the listeners’ favor,” he declared. ‘That 
broadcasting is a stalwart young indus- 
try, close to the hearts of the people, is 
attested to by the current conditions 
which disclose that programs are on the 
constant upgrade and that the stations 
themselves are firmly entrenching them- 
selves in belter economic positions.” 

“It was my privilege last July to ad- 
dress the meeting of the National Associa- 
tion of Broadcasters in San Francisco, 


and I was #mazed by the spirit and ini- | 


tiative manifested by these radio pro-|} 
gram makers. Plans for the new radio 
season, which now is having its begin- 


ning, were made and there was no talk of 
depression or ‘bad business’ anywhere. 
This virile young industry is determined 
to push ahead and to give to the public 


[Continued on Page 3, Column 3.) 


Slower Landing S peed for Planes 
Said to Be Slighted by Designers 


Assistant Secretary Ingalls Says National Air Races Should 


Provide More Events to Encourage Greater 


Safety Factor in Flying 


ean a aircraft development 
displayed at the National Air Races 
at Cleveland this year indicates artificial 
stimulus should be applied to concen- 
trate the attention of designers and en- 
gineers on the problem of reduced land- 
ing speed for private and commercial 
airplanes, David S. Ingalls, Assistant 
Secretary of the Navy for Aeronautics, 
stated orally Sept. 8. 

| “There was evident an appreciable in- 
crease in speed this year,” Mr. Ingalls 
declared, “buc there was no indication 
of @ corresponding decrease in landing 


| 


speed. This year's air races were con- 

ducied in an efficient manner, wiih 

careiul consideration given to increased 

| safety, but the technical advan no- 

table showed thai che United Sites | 

doing Oly halt the job in improving 
its aircraat 

Pise:n” o. a limit on the landing speed 

of aircraft construcied for the ‘Thomp- 


son Trophy Race, premicr speed event, 
in order to stimulate the development 
of planes with both a higher top speed 
; and a lower and safer landing speed 
was advocated by the Assistant Secre- 
| tary. Further information made avail- 
| able orally by Mr. Ingalls follows: 
| Increased speeed in planes built solely 
for racing use was especially impressive 
but there were tewer indications that 
aircraft for commercial, military, and 
private use have been made _ faster in 


5 


the last year. The increases in speed 
were not as great as might have been 
expected judging from the amount of 


discussion concerning comparative speed 
of Amcrican and foreign aircraft. 
Performances of the type of plane 
flown by Maj. James Doolittle, winner 
of the Bendix trophy race from Los 
Angeles to Cleveland and new trans- 
continental record holder, showed that 
commercial designers may well make 
use Of retractable landing gear in the 
effort to secure more speed. This plane's 
p.rformance also indicated the value of 
slotted wings and similar devices for 
avoiding a sacrifice of low landing speed 


in order lO secure grealer lop speed 
The fact that six of the eight planes 
entered in the Bendix race Were the 


producti of One manuceclurer is evidence 
that few American Gesivners are paying 
much attention to dcvcloping faster 
planes suitable for commercial or pri- 


vate operation. Crcaier safety and util- 
ity for the private and commercial user 
demands that both phases of the speed 
question receive equal attention. 


Application of the few advances in top 
speed to aircraft for use by amateur 
pilots and for operation in passenger- 
carrying service will require, the races 
showed, that the matter of low landing 
speeds be given more attention than it 
is receiving at present. } 


| The statement follows 


production, which seemed -to verify pre- 
dictions that July would be the low point, 
it was explained. 

Recession Offset 

Against this recession, however, the sur- 
vey showed increased wool and silk re- 
ceipts during the month and a distinct 
gain In movement of consumptive com- 
modities of the type of shoes and rubber 
tires, over the June period. 

In comparison with the first seven 
months of 1930, the general level of busi- 
ness activity was off by 16.5 per cent and 
employment declined by almost the same 
amount, ghe syrvey showed. 

The survey iollows in full tet: 

During July there were relatively few 
changes in the general trend of business 
activity. The adjusted index of industrial 
production fell 1.3 per cent, the decline 
being due to equal recessions of more ivan 
seasonal proportions in both manu/ac- 
turing output and mineral production. ‘The 
declines in the adjusled index of factory 
employment, as measured by the number 
of employes, and of freighi-car loadiags 
were identical with the slightly grorter- 
than-seasonal fecession in general outsut, 
Iron and steel activity and automovile 
production, as in June. showed relatively 
sharp recessions, while textile outout, 
which, according to the reyised adjucied 
index, experienced a marked drop in June, 
rose by 5.f per cent during July. Wool 
and silk receipts increased during the 
month and the movement of such con- 
sumption goods as shoes and rubber tires 
was on a higher level than in June. 


Decline in Contracts 
Contrary to the movement during June 





the unadjusted index of the value of 
building contracts awarded showed a 
marked drop during July. Department- 


store sales dropped slightly more than is 
usual for the month while the total amount 
of pay rolls and total bank debits outside 
of New York fell 5.2 per cent and 5 per 
cent, respectively. 

An encouraging factor is found in the 
apparent firmness in wholesale prices dur- 
ing July. For the first time since Septem- 
ber, 1930, the general level of commodity 
prices failed to move downward, although 
since the end of the month there has been 
a weakening tendency. Although the 
trend was generally downward the average 
of stock prices held slightly above that of 
June while alternate gains and losses have 
featured the security markets during the 
first half of August. 

In comparison with the general level 
of activity during the first seven months 
of 1930, industrial production during the 
January-July period of this year, showed 
a drop of 16.5 per cent. Employment 
[Continued on Page 7, Column 2.] 


Business in Chile 
At Reduced Levels 


Government to Pass Payments 
On Foreign Debt 


Poor trade conditions in Chile are de- 
scribed in a statement just issued by the 
Depariment of Commerce. Continued 
liquidation of smaller retail stores, as well 
as a reduced output of manufacturing in- 
dustries, with continued low prices pre- 
venting any improvement in the farmers’ 
situation are given as factors in the eco- 
nomic trend. 

The Government also intends to pass 
the payment of service on foreign obliga- 
tions for the remainder of 1931, but will 
meet the service on short-term loans and 
internal bonds, according to the statement, 
which is based on information received 
from Ralph H. Ackerman, the Departe- 
ment's Commercial Attache at Santiago, 
in full text: 

The market for foreign goods in Chile 
is stagnant and trade leaders State that 
there is apparently no single commodity 
for which even a fair demand exis‘s, 2¢- 
cerding to a radiogram received in the 
Department of Commerce from Comyr>:r- 
cial Attache Ralph H. Ackerman at an- 
tiago. Notwithstanding low stocks in many 
lines there is litthe prospect of any im- 
provement in the near future, informed 
trade circles state. The retail trade gon- 
erally reports a further reduction in turn- 
over and continued liquidations of many 
smaller stores. The government has de- 
nied the petition of certain smaller mete 
chants for a general moratorium of lime 
Med duration applying to all obliga.ious, 

Manuleacturing industries report 2 °low 





dcmand for their products and furs.ner 
reduc.ion in their outputs. Al. 
weachcr in the aevriculiural zones 
vorable to recent plantings, continued low 
prices have prevented any improve>:ont 
in the farmers’ siituaiion. The far .2rg 


also recently submiited a petition to the 
government for a moratorium until April, 
1932, of all obligations to mortgage banks 
and the Agriculture Credit Institute as 
well as reductions in taxes and railway 
freights. 

Transactions on the stock exchange con- 
tinued dull with further recessions Im 
prices of stocks. Bonds, however, reacted 





{Continued on Page 2, Column 7.] 
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“President Holds 


Conferences on 
Cotton Situation 


» Discusses 
And Marketing Questions 


Reserve Board Members 


President Hoover discussed the cotton 
situation on Sept. 8 at the White House 


with W. L. Clayton, of Houston, Tex., a) 


cotton broker, and members of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board. 

After the conferences, Mr. Clayton de- 
clined to comment except to say that} 
“we discussed the cotton situation a good 
deal.” 

' At the first conference, Mr. Clayton was | 
accompanied to the White House by | 
George R. James, a member of the Federal | | 
Reserve Board. At the second conference, 
Mr. Clayton was. accompanied Dy Mr. 
James and Eugene Meyer, Governor of the 
Federal Reserve Board. 

Neither Mr. Meyer nor Mr. James would | 
comment regarding the conference with | 
the President. 

Conferences Not Significant 

At the White House, it was explained 
orally that the conferences on the cotton 
situation has no special significance. 

Mr. Clayton, an authority on cotton, | 
happened to be in Washington and it 
was only natural that the President 
should take advantage of the opportunity | 
to discuss the cotton situation with him, | 
it was stated. 

The whole cotton situation was dis-| 
cussed in a general way, it was said, with 


a view to trying to see what could be 
done to improve the situation, particularly 
‘as to cotton exports. 
Transaction Not Confirmed 


James C. Stone, chairman of the Fed- | 
- eral Farm Board, stated orally that he | 
could not yet comment on reports of an | 
‘official announcement in Berlin that Ger- 
many had concluded a_ transaction for | 
the purchase of 7,200,000 bushels of wheat 
from the Grain Stabilization Corporation. | 
Questioned regarding reports that Ger- 
many is negotiating for the purchase of 
about 16,500,000 bushels, Mr. Stone said he 
hoped a sale could be made to Germany, | 
but he had no other comment to make. 


Millions Affected 


Ten millions of people in this country) 
dependent on the cotton industry consti- 
tute a ential market for business re- | 
vival if e Federal Government would | 
take adequate steps to help the cotton | 
producers help themselves, Senator Cara- | 
way (Dem.), of Arkansas, stated orally | 

Sept. 8. Senator Caraway, just returned 
~ to Washington from his home State and 
from a trip in the Southwest, said that 
he is going to talk with President Hoover 
p regarding agriculture and what agricul- 
ture needs. F 
’ He said there is no hope for business 
revival in this country except through 
restoration of confidence of the people, 
«and the infusion of new blood in the 
leadership in great national problems. He | 
said he believed that shorter working days, | 
in order to give opportunity to others in| 
the time so saved, is an economic neces- | 
sity, not merely for the working man who 
might not relish having his hours of work | 
curtailed, but for the Nation as a whole} 
at a time of great unemployment. 


Need Advisers 


“We maintain commercial advisers in| 
the foreign countries to build up markets | 
for the products of this country,” he said, | 
“but here is an opportunity, through aid 
to the cotton producers, for building up| 
domestic markets in which the 10,000,000 | 
dependent upon cotton would be once 
more enabled to buy hats, clothes and | 
other commodities. | 

“If the Federal Government would take 

"8,000,000 bales of cotton from the cotton 
producers at a price of not less than 8 
cents a pound, hold it over for them on 
an allocation basis and on their promise 
not to plant next season, and then, in sell- 
ing the holdings, let the allocated pro- 
ducers have the benefit of the profits less | 
any Government costs so that the Gov-| 
ernment would not lose a penny, we could | 
make of these 10,000,000 people, de- 
pendent upon cotton, buyers in a revived | 
market for American commodities. Such 
a plan, if carried out, with the psychologi- | 
cal effect of better conditions, would start | 


{Continued on Page 5, Column 1.] 





F, R. Harrison Appointment | 
Is Effective on Sept. 16) 


Appointment of Floyd R. Harrison to} 
the post of Assistant to the Governor was | 
announced Sept. 8 by the Federal Re- 
serve Board. The appointment becomes 
effective Sept. 16. 

Mr. Harrison has: just resigned as a 
member of the Federal Farm Loan Bu- 
reau. He was assistant to Governor 
Eugene Meyer, of the Board, when that 
official was chairman of the War Finance | 
Corporation. 

It was explained orally 
that the post of Assistant to the Governor | 
has been vacant since 1920. The Board's | 
announcement follows in full text: 

Mr. Floyd R. Harrison has been ap- | 
pointed by the Federal Reserve Board to| 
the position of Assistant to the Governor, 
effective Sept. 16, 1931. 


Construction to Provide 
Work Throughout Winter 


[Continued from Page 1.1 


that the number of unemployed is so great 
that the Nation’s maximum effort will be 
required to provide care and avoid suffer- 
ing. Mr. Gifford has previously stated 
that “there is no magic wand that can be 
waved to put 6,000,000 at work in a few) 
short weeks or months,” 
be no lagging on the task of raising money, 


Mr. Croxton’s Announcement 


The full text of Mr. Croxton's announce- 
ment relative to public and se 
contracts follows: 

Public and semi-public 
awards amounting to $40,723,264 were re- 
ported to the Public Works Section 
the President’s Organization on Unem- 
ployed relief last week, it was announced 
today by Fred C. Croxton, Assistant Di- 
rector. 

The addition of the amount brought the 
total of awards reported since Dec. 1, 1930, 

_ to $2,339,711,901. The week before last | 
$119,768,866 worth of awards were reported. 
This figure included $77,153,554 worth of 
Federal-aid and other highway construc- 
tion awarded in 33 States in July. 

The amount reported last week covers 
352 projects in 44 States and the District 
of Columbia. These projects include Fed- 
eral, State, county, and municipal con- 
struction; school and college construction, 
hospitals, bridges, streets, roads sewers, 
water supply, and other types of public 
and semi-public construction. 


A complete list of projects by States 
and localities will be printed in full 


.. text in the issue of Sept, 10, 
4 


Crop Condition | 


{concluded on July 21. 
| sumed at Portland, Me., Aug. 4, with op- 


hence there will | 


mi-public 
works contract | 


of | 
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Argument Is Set 
In Rail Rate Plea 


I. C. C. Will Hear Contentions 
Of Parties at Hearings to 
Begin on Sept. 21 
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YORKTOWN BATTLEFIELD AREA 


Oral arguments in the Interstate Com- 


merce Commission’s hearing on the plea | 


of railroads to increase all freight rates by | 


|15 per cent will be opened at Washington | 


With Texas Broker and) 


on Sept. 21, according to information made | 
available Sept. 8 at the Commission. The 
following information also was furnished: 

Hearings by the Commission at various | 
points since the middle of July came to} 
an end at Chicago Sept. 5. ‘ 

The hearings began at Washington July 
15 with the presentation of testimony in | 
support of the carriers’ proposal, which | 
The hearings re- | 


position testimony by New England ship- 
ping interests. Subsequent hearings were 
held at Washington, D. C.; Portland, 


| Oreg.; San Francisco, Calif.; Atlanta, Ga.; 


| Dallas, Tex.; Salt Lake City, Utah; Kan- | 
sas City, Mo.; and Chicago, Ill. 


The Commission has notified parties in 
the case that briefs must be served on 
the proper parties by Sept. 18. The Com- 
mission must first be notified by those in- 
tending to file briefs. 


At the close of the oral arguments, the | 
‘case will be formally submitted to the 
| Commission for consideration, and the de- 
cision will be forthcoming sometime in 
| October. 


National Conference 


Studies Program for 
Uniform State Laws 


‘President of the Association 


Tells Convention That Ac- 
tual Uniformity Is Grad- 
ually Being Achieved 


(Continued from Page 1.) 
islatures. Several acts in the fields of 
|social law and judicial procedure have 
also been drafted by the Conference. 

In his address, President Hargest urged 
|the need of seeking cooperation with dif- 
ferent organizations to further more wide- 
spread approval of the uniform acts. Ef- 
forts toward closer contact with the Con- 
| ference of Governors have been unsuccess- 
|ful, it was stated, “through no fault of 
|the officers of this Conference.” In sev- 
/eral instances the Conference has collab- 
orated with the American Law Institute. 


Collection of Statistics 


In response to the suggestion of the Na- 
tional Commission on Law Observance 
j}and Enforcement, it was recommended 
that the Conference consider the draft- | 
ing of a uniform law providing for the 
collection of statistics with reference to | 
the administration of justice. | 


The Wickersham Commission stated that | 
this was vne of the first steps “to be | 
taken in remedying present conditions.” 
President Hargest suggested the drafting 
of an act “which would supply this glar- 
ing defect in our criminal jurisprudence.” | 

The commercial acts promulgated by | 
the conference, including the Warehouse | 
| Receipts Act, Sales Act, Stock Transfer | 
Act, Partnership Act and Fiduciaries Act, 
were said “to have so impressed them- 
selves upon the country that they should 
be universally adopted. 


“These largely adopted acts should now 
| be pressed by the Commissioners in the) 
| respective States which have not adopted | 
|them. When the various States, by a! 





larger number of adoptions, have recog- | - 


nized these acts, it is a potent argument | 
for their adoption in the other States.” 


Work of the Commissioners toward se- 
curing untform construction and interpre- | 
tation of t > acts promulgated by the dif- | 
ferent State courts was also advocated. | 

Mr. Hargest also reviewed the reports 
of committees presented to the confer- | 
ence. The consideration of a conflict be- | 
tween the Uniform Bills of Lading Act | 
and the Federal Bills of Lading Act consti- 
tutes the only recommendation this year | 


| of the committee on scope and program. 


The report of the legislative committee 
shows “that during the past year there 
have been 39 adoptions of uniform acts 
promulgated by the conference in 19 of 
the States and jurisdictions in which 
legislative sessions have been held. 


Enactments by States 


In Alabama, six of the uniform acts 
were enacted into law, in Colorado five, 
and in Nevada four. Three uniforms acts 
— adopted by California and Vermont, 

0 acts by Idaho, Michigan, North Caro- 
on and North Dakota, and one act by 
| the following States: Illinois, Indiana. 
Towa, Kansas, Maryland, Minnesota, Ne- 


braska, Oregon, Pennsylvania, and Porto 
Rico. 


In Washington, four uniform acts were 
adppted by the Legislature, but vetoed by 
the Governor. In New York, Governor 
Roosevelt vetoed the uniform criminal 
| extradition act, according to- the report of | 
the committee, on the ground it “fails 
to recognize certain details of criminal | 
practice.” 


The Firearms Act, Promulgated last 
only in Pennsylvania. Vermont and Idaho | 
have adopted the Air Licensing Act, the 


former also having adopted thay Divorce 
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In the Library of Congress is a contemporaneous map, in colors, of the Siege of Yorktown in 1781, showing the 
topography of the battlefield area with ‘the disposition of British, French and American colonial troops, of the 
French blockading fleet and the destroyed ships of the British fleet, with the location of fortifications, hos- 
pitals and other important structures, drawn by Maj. Sebastian Bauman, of the New York Artillery, which 


took part in the siege. 


This map is reproduced above. 


This battlefield section corresponds generally with the 


area established as a National Colonial Monument by Act of Congress, under direction of the National Park 
Service. The National Park Service is now acquiring pr operty within the bounds of the reservation area, shown + 


Gasoline for Airplanes 
Taxable in South Carolina 


Co.umsia, S. C., Sept. 8. 
The sale of gasoline to be used in air- 
planes is not exempt from the South 
Carolina tax, the Federal District Court 
for the Eastern District of South Caro- 
lina has just held. The case is entitled 
Eastern Air Transport Co., Inc., v. South 
Carolina Tax Commission, 
cision was handed down by a specially 
constituted three-judge court consisting of | 
Circuit Judge Parker and District Judges | 
Cochran and Glenn. 


Jurisdiction Act, both promuigated at the | 
last conference. ; 


| 
Secretary John H. Voorhees of South 


Dakota announced that an attendance of | 
more than 90 commissioners at the con- | 
ference was indicated. At the first session 
32 States and jurisdictions were repre- 
sented. 

At its sessions on Sept. 9 the conference 


will consider the sixth tentative draft of | 


a uniform mechanics’ lien act.. Having 


considered the subject since 1926, Presi- | 


dent Hargest stated that “it seems that 
we have, now taken sufficient time to have 
thoroughly considered the various inter- 
ests and that the act should, if possible, 
receive final approval.” 


This uniform/faw, he said, has perhaps 


attracted more interest outside the con- 
ference than any other, finance com- 
papies, builders’ exchanges, building and 


at the Board | year by the conference, has been adopted | loan associations, contractors’ associations, 
associations of material men, real estate | 


boards and others having been vitally in- 
terested. 
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Increased Geld iacalliatiees jain” 


Largest Supply of Metal in Years Available for Currency |19 
Purposes, Says Commerce Department 


| To Placer Mining by Unemploye 


| [Continued from Page 1.] 
which the yellow metal forms an inci- tons In 1929 to about 20,000,000 short tons 


|dental but important proportion. 
}found in combination with silver, 
lead and other metals, the proportion of 
| gold varying with the nature of the oxes. 


other metals, and the 
|) creased production, 


consequent de-| 


Because of the reduced demand for these} produced more 


there has necessarily | 000,000 worth, 
been a decline in the gold output, as it! than $4,000,000 worth. 


It is|in 1930 and that there were 342 producers | 
copper, operating in 1930 as against 412 in 1929. 


Gold was produced in 1930 in 18 States, 
Alaska and the Philippines. California 
than $9,000,000 worth, 
Alaska and South Dakota more than $8,- 
Colorado and Utah more 
Next in importance | 


|.does not often pay to treat tons of these | were Philippine Islands, Arizona, Nevada, 


ores solely for the gold they contain, 
‘though the gold is decidedly worth recov- 
ering during regular operations. 

An interesting illustration of the effect 
of reduced mining operations on the pro- 
duction of gold is seen in the case of 
Arizona. In 1929 silver production in this 
State totaled approximately 7,500,000 fine 
|ounces but in 1930 the output fell to ap- 
proximate 5,550,000 ounces. 


Copper production 
from approximately 830,000,000 pounds in 
1929 to 576,000,000 pounds in 1930. 


' sylvania, Tennessee, 


al-| Montana, New Mexico, Idaho and Ore- 
| gon. 


Small quantities also came from 
Alabama, Georgia, North Carolina, Penn- 
Texas, Washington 
and Wyoming. 

The Union of South Africa (Transvaal, 
Natal and Cape Colony’ produces about 
half the world’s gold supply. Along with 
Australia, Canada and Russia its produc- 


| tion has been increasing while the rest of 


in this State fell | 


The | 


reduced output of these metals is reflected 
in gold production which declined from | 


202,318 fine otfhces in 1929 to 169,390 fine 

}ounces in 1930. It is to be noted, however, 

that the amount of ore treated in Ari- 

zona declined from about 26,000,000 short 
¢ 


Suggested Coalition 


| 

| 

|Would Be Merely Palliative, 
Says Senator Shipstead 


[Continued from Page 1.] 

| governmental expenses, as proposed by 
|Mr. Beck following the example of the 
| British Coalition Government, in order to 
prevent an increase in income tax is, in 
my opinion, merely a palliative. It is 
treating a symptom of a disease rather 
| than the cause of the disease. 

Of course, reducing unnecessary goy- 
ernmental expenses is always commend- 
; able and desirable. It should not be nec- 


essary to use any extraordinary means to | 


{convince Congress of the necessity 
| eliminating unnecessary expenses. 
main problem will be to discover what 
| those unnecessary expenses are. Then 
| they can be eliminated. I do not think 
there will be any serious controversy over 
that. 

If, however, 


of 


pression, the causes that are the result of 


The | 


the world has been declining. Whether 
the increased output in the United States 
represents a trend cannot yet be deter- 
mined. 


Kansas to Reduce Price 


Of School Text Books 


Topeka, Kans., Sept. 8. 


The Kansas State School Book Com- 
mission has ordered a 25 per cent reduc- 


| tion in price of State-published text books, 


In Congress Opposed 


| Woodring. 


it has been announced by Governor Harry 
The Commission acted upon 


the suggestion of the Governor, who 


| pointed out that with a surplus of $149,- 


|printing plant up to June 30, 1931, 


861, net profits on operation of the State 


the 


| Commission should distribute this net pro- | 
| fit back to purchasers of school oaks | 





policies pursued that have led us to where | 


we are, if that couid be done, with a view 
to formulation of a program of remedial 
legistation that would change those poli- 
cies to such an extent as to give a revival 
of industry, restoration of energy to trade, 


increased turn-over of business, give em- | 


ployment to labor, stop the constant at- 
tack that is being made on the money in-| 
{come of the factors of production, restore | 


purchasing power, then the taxpayer will | Washington 


| legal. 


through reduction in prices charged dur-| 
ing the current school year. 

Attorney General Roland Boynton ren- 
dered a decision that this reduction was 
According to Gov. Woodring the 
saving to purchasers of books will be ap- 
proximately $64,000 per year, and the 
State Superintendent of Schools, George 
A. Allen, estimated that 300,000 school | 
pupils would be benefited. 


Farm Organizations Aid 
In City Relief Programs 


[Continued from Page 1.1 


| farmers are doing this without cost where 
agreement could be reached | 
to attack the underlying causes of the de- 


the city committees agree not to allow 
any food products so secured to come in 
competition with their own products. 

“The agricultural situation has not im- 
proved economically. The low prices are 
crushing to agriculture. Yet the farmer 
realizes that there is no danger of him 
going hungry. 

“The critics of the Federal Farm Board 
will yet be thankful for the surplus 
stored wheat. It will keep the people from 
starving. 

“I am calling a meeting, to be held in 
Sept. 28, of the Executive 


be furnished with an income out of which | Committee of the National Grange to map 


‘he can pay taxes gladly and furnish reve- 
nue to the Government. 


out a legislative program to be aa eats 
to Congress, 


. 


Postal Receipts 
Decline in August 


Decrease of 9.61 Per Cent Is 
Noted in Revenues of 50 
Selected Offices 


Postal receipts at 50 selected offices in 


|50 cities in this country continued as a 
|group to decline by a larger percentage 


in August than in the two preceding | 


| months, according to a statement of postal 


|receipts made public Sept. 8 by the Post | 


| Office Department. The decline in August 
‘for all of the offices was 9.61 per cent 


| below the total receipts collected in Aug- | 
|ust of 1930, and the declines in receipts | 


lin each of the three months preceding 


August, as compared to collections during 
each corresponding month of 1930, were | 
| July, 8.16 per cent; June, 5.41 per cent; 
and May, 11.24 per cent, according to the 
| statement. 

(The statement will be printed in 


| full tert in the issue of Sept. #8.} 


Traffie Violations 
Of Air Increase With 


| Number of Planes 


Larger Inspection Force and 
| State Cooperation Also Is 
| Said to Be Contributing 
| Factor 


|merce regulations during the fiscal year 
| 1931 resulted in action by the Department 
of Commerce against nearly twice as 
| many violators as in the previous fiscal 
| year, Gilbert G. Budwig, Director of Air 
| Regulation, Aeronautics Branch, stated | 
| orally” Sept. 8. 

| An increase of over 100 per cent in the | 
;/number of cases of prohibited acrobatic 
| flying is noted in tabulation of statistics 


}made public at the Aeronautics Branch, | 


| While the number of cases of low flying in 
| deflance of regulations increased about 50 
per cent. 
A larger inspection force, greater coop- 
{eration from State officials in reporting 
| Violations and investigating complaints, as 


| well as more vigorous enforcement work | 


| by the Federal agents resulted in the 
| taking of more drastic action against pilots 
|who failed to observe air traffic rules and 
other Departmental orders, Mr. Budwig 
| said. 


The increase in the number of violations | 


probably was due in some degree to the 
increase in the number of aircraft, the} 
| growth in aircraft operations, and the in- 
| crease in the number of pilots, the reg- 
| ulation officer added, but it is believed that 
the Department during 1931 made a bet- 
jter record in enforcement than in pre- 
| vious years. 

Analysis of the Department’s statistics | 
| Shows that more rigid penalties were meted 
out during the past fiscal year and that re- 
vocations and suspensions of licenses were 
methods frequently followed in punishing 
violators. The number of fines assessed 
| during 1931 increased but the amount col- 
lected dropped off slightly, these tabula- 

| tions show. 

Further information made available at 
the Branch follows: 

Violations of all types reported and in- 
| vestigated during 1931 numbered 1,168 as 
| compared with 612 in 1930. There were 
568 revocations, suspensions, and denials 
| of licenses as compared with 341, and 268 
| fines were levied as against 183: 

Revocations Decrease 

Reprimands in 1931 numbered 173, sus- 
| Pensions 314, revocations 63, and denials 
118 while corresponding figures for 1930 

i= 148, 164, 22, and 7 in 1930. Fines 
collected totaled $3,545 the past year as 
| against $3,675 the previous period. 

| Acrobatic flying was the most common 
| Violation in 1931 while low flying, most 
numerous in 1930, was the second most 
frequent offense. There were 224 acro- 
batic cases in 1931, 202 low flying, 102 


| unlicensed operation, 27 improper lights, | 


j and 603 miscellaneous, while in 1930 there 
were 106 acrobatic cases, 133 low flying, | 
unlicensed operation, 13 
| lights, and 270 miscellaneous. 


Construction in Bermuda 

The year 1930 was characterized by 
marked construction activity in Bermuda. | 
One of the larger notels completed the first 
unit of a new building which, when fin- | 
ished, will involve an expenditure of ap- 
j proximately $2,500,000. (Department of 
Commerce. ) 
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Ate Industry 


And Business at 


Reduced Levels 


Government Intends to Pass 
Payment of Service on 
Foreign Debts, Says Com. | 
merct Department 


(Continued from Page 1.] 


slightly to the government’s announcem°n § 


of its intention to meet the service on 
{internal obligations. Banking conditic 
remain unchanged with interest rates 1 
maining at high levels and a continue 
| restriction of credits. 


| Deposits, bank clearings, and _ savin; 
are still declining and _ collections a2 
| slightly more difficult than in July. The 
; number and value of protested drafts ha | 
| increased. Bank note circulation increaseg! 
| approximately 8 per cent. Discounts and 
|rediscounts remained, about the same as 
} in July and the percentage of gold against 
| reserves was 59 per cent. 

Since the change of administration in 
July the Government has subordinated al) 
considerations to the pressing need of ad- 


i 


# 


y 


justing the financial situation and main- 7 


tenance of the gold standard. Vigorous 
economies necessitated the discharge of 
many employes and plans for a genera!’ 
reduction in salaries. The Government 
intends to pass the payment of service or 


| foreign obligations for the remainder 0 #@ 


1931, but will meet the service on short 

| term loans and internal bonds. Only thr 5 
most pressing debts for supplies will b § 
met. To maintain the gold reserve th 7 
j;exchange control committee which wa 7 
| formed early in August is restricting re j 
|mittances abroad to most necessary item | 
and is denying exchange for payment : 
debts in foreign currencies which we 
| contracted for what are considered to \7 
nonessentiaf commodities. 


Imports Receding 

Total imports during July again reced 
to new low levels and amounted to o1 
39,000,000 pesos. Exports increased a 
proximately 50 per cent as compared wii 
those of June, giving an apparently favo © 
jable merchandise trade balance of 10( | 
| 000,000 pesos for the first seven months © 
1931. Imports during August are not e if 
pected to exceed those of July, especial 7% 
| those commodities imported from al 
United States. , 

The contemplated increase in duties o1 ~ 
several important articles bought in thr > 
United States combined with the natur- 
| recession in foreign purchases as the d: 
pression continues is locally expected 
| Seriously curtail the activities of Amer 
can commercial houses and further che 
imports from the United States. Copp 
| production continues low at approximate 
18,000 metric tons per month. The nitra' 
industry has price reductions in order t: 
meet the lower quotations of other fer- 
| tilizers—a step considered necessary 


4 


to} 


preserve the position of the Chilean prod- 7 


uct in world markets. 


‘Auto Inspection Scheduled 


For 1933 in Pennsylvania 


Harrissurc, Pa., Sept. 8. 

Although there will be no State-wide 
compulsory inspection of motor vehicles in 
Pennsylvania this Fall, the amended ve- 
hicle code provides for such a campaign 
on proclamation of the Governor after 
Jan. 1, 1932, the State Motor Vehicle Com- 
missioner, Benjamin G. Eynon, has an- 
nounced. Two inspection campaigns at 
times to be designated by Governor Pin- 
chot are planned for next year, Mr. 
Eynon said. 

Special care is to be taken in the ap- 
pointment of official inspection stations, 
he declared. Each one will be visited by 
& representative of the Motor Vehicle De- 
partment before the application is ac- 
cepted. Application blanks have been sent 
to 7,500 garages and repair shops, Mr. 


Gov. Roosevelt Names 
Director of State Budge 


ALBANY. N. Y., Sept. 8 

Mark Graves, member of the New Yor 

| State Tax Commission, today was ap 
pointed Director of the State Budget by 
Governor Roosevelt. He succeeds Joseph 
H. Wilson who resigned last May to be: 


| came warden of the Great Meadow Prison. 


Mr. Graves served as a member of the 
Tax Commission for five years. 
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Government Outlay Is Analyzed | 
At Session of State Fiscal Officers Progressing to 





Manner and Purpose of Expenditures Are of 
Greatest Moment, Convention in Mis- 


sissippi Is Told 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


opportunity to exchange views. The nom- 

inal expense to your States in being rep- 

resented is certainly money well ex- 
nded.” 

©The California State Treasurer, Charles 

+. Johnson, placed the major responsi- 
oility for our present state of economic 
unrest on organized industry and organ- 
zed finance. “If industry had fortified 
atself.” he declared, “by proper reserves 
and if it nad honestly and conscientiously 
developed its stability on true inventories 
¢and true earnings, it would have pre- 
“vented the cyclone of public gambling in 
industrial securities of fictitious values.” 

Industry, he continued, cannot exist 
without the farmer, who has been virtu- 
ally abandoned, and whose reconstruction 
will tax the minds of the men of genius of 
our Nation. 

Solomon Levitan, ‘State Treasurer of 
Wisconsin, attributed the present plight 
of the Nation to excess in many directions 
to “overproduction, excessive borrowing 
and spending. excessive installment buy- 
.ing.” Legislation can tide over emergen- 
cies, he continued, but only education and 
enlightenment will bring permanent bene- 
fits. He urged that all nations put into 
productive industry the millions of dollars 
now being spent to prepare for war. 

“The restoration of our country to nor- 
nal conditions,” Mr. Levitan said, “re- 
quires the wise cooperation of the gov- 
wnment, the banks, the industrialists, and 
ine community. There is a way out. The 
yountry is not suffering from lack of sup- 

ty. There is plenty of money and plenty 

food and raw materials. The only lack 
that of right’ activity which would 
» “ing about the proper distribution. of 
\ese commodities. 
‘Leadership is what we need at this 
. yitical period, W. H. Puryear, of the Ten- 
essee Department of Budgets and Ac- 
¢ )unts, told the convention. Most of the 
‘anking troubles of the country are over, 
~’e added, and said that banks are lend- 
; 4g money readily enough when there is 
ecurity, and that if they made loans 
vithout proper security they would be 
risking their depositors’ money unneces- 
‘sarily. They should not rush in and boost 
st this stage of our convalescence, he de- 
Jared. 
'“Probably every western and southern 
tate,” Mr. Puryear stated, “is paying out 
#" insurance premiums, taxes, interest and 
fercantile bills more than is producible 
ithin its borders. State revenue and 
ttate expense is unbalanced.” 
© Government activities are necessary and 
‘are demanded by the people, Mr. Puryear 
said, and it therefore becomes incumbent 
upon the government whether it be Fed- 
eral, State or local, to provide means to 
maintain these all-important factors 

“Expenditures should be made to meet 
these needs, and no violence should be 
done to retard the happiness, the prosper- 
ity and the peace of the people.” 


Income Tax Law 
Of Missouri Cited 


Missouri has the best State income tax 
law of any State in the Union, L. D. 
Thompson, State Auditor of Missouri, de- 
clared in a paper read to the convention 
by Thomas H. Judd, Deputy Treasurer of 
Connecticut and secretary of the associa- 
tion, in Mr. Thompson's absence. He re- 
viewed the history of income taxation ing 
Missouri, which began with a measure en- 
acted during the Civil War, providing for 
at 2 per cent tax on incomes in excess of 
$600 to bring in additionel revenue: for! 
military purposes. 

Mr. Thompson explained the system of 
combined State and county supervision of 
the income tax law in his State. It gives, 
he declared, as much decentralization and 
neighborhood administration as such a 
Jaw will stand. The local administration, 

continued, under State supervision, 
tas resulted in great efficiency and econo- 
ay and is the source of great financial 
eaving to the State in assessing and col- 
%2cting State income tax. 


Official Cooperation 


In Administering Act 


“In Missouri,” he said, “we have the 
cooperation and assistance of the asses- 
. collectors, county clerks, and deputy 
ssors, giving us a corps of income tax 
assistants of 1,100 people. This includes the 
township assessors and collectors in our 
54 counties that have township organiza- 
_— all working on a fee basis, the right 
system for assessing and collecting such 
fh tax. Over half the counties in Missouri 
oday do not have a single delinquent in- 
ce tax bill on their books.” 

Collections have increased over $1,000,- 
000 in the last two years, due largely to 
the method of administration. he declared. 

The Missouri income tax law, Mr. 
Thompson explained, requires all per- 
sons, firms, employers, county, township, 
and city treasurers, and heads of State 
institutions and departments to file in- 
formation reports. Over 600,000 of these 
were received during the first three 
months of 1931, he said. These informa- 
tion reports are distributed to counties 
and cities together with cards showing 
Federal income tax paid for action by the 
income tax field agent in the county or 
city. 

Mr. Beattie spoke against thé socialistic 
form of government He questioned 
whether it is a proper function of govern- 
ment to go into commercial activities to 
the extent it does. 

Mr. Beattie’s address 
text: 





follows in full 


Defines Functions 


Df Government 
| It is not a difficult matter to criticize 
jlovernment and public officials; in fact, 
ft seems to’ be a popular pastime in pe- 
iiods of depression and unrest. People 
who devote a great deal to time making 
\witicisms of all public officials, from the 
Tard assessors up to the President of the 
{inited States, never think of anything 
commendable, encouraging or complimen- 
tary. As a rule they only see defects and 
blame them for doing the things they 
have been instructed to do. 

What I shall have to say on the subject 
of “The Tendency of Present-day Govern- 
ment” may be construed as a criticism, 
but it is not intended as such in the sense 
and spirit that criticisms are usually of- 
fered. My remarks should be construed 
rather as a suggestion or warning against 
certain tendencies now apparent in many 
activities of the government. 

In discussing this subject it is well to 
undertake first to define the functions of 
government and in doing this let us ad- 
here strictly to the definition, which is 
“The right and power to govern.” The 
extent to which a government should go 
in the exercise of this right and power is 
the point which I wish to discuss at this 
time. The boundary line here is not easily 

*established. There is a wide diversity of 
d@pinion on this point and much ground 
for argument on either side, none of which 

an be defined by legal regulations, but I 
often wonder if we have not gone beyond 
any imaginary line in carrying on what 
are now regarded as governmental neces- | 
ities. 

At this particular period in our history 


|of economic chacs. 


the States and the Nation are in a state 
We seem to be unable 
to take an inventory of the difficulties, 
and when one undertakes to discover the 
cause for the unusual state of affairs, in- 
numerable reasons are given. We find 
stagnation in industry, with millions of our 
citizens without employment. 
hunger and want in many walks of life 
and at the same time we find enormous 
overproduction cf agricultural products, 
including practically every necessity 
life. This has not come about all at once, 
the process has been advancing over a 
period of years and at the present moment 
it would appear that we have reached a 
climax. What are some of the immediate 
causes of this state of affairs? 


It is common knowledge that our Gov- 
ernment has had a campaign, in recent 
years, for the encouragement of greater 
production in agricultural and other lines, 
and has gone to the extent of furnishing 
supplies in the form of fertilizer, seed 
and easy credit for the purpose of bring- 
ing about greater production. The result 
is, we now have a production far in excess 
of the country’s needs. 

I wonder if the result of the agitation 
for farm relief, for instance, over a period 
of years has in fact resulted in a benefit 
to the farmer. As a result of this agita- 
tation farm loan’ banks, and 
credit agencies have been established 
threughout the Nation and have loaned 
enormous sums of money to aid the farm- 
ing industry with the result that farm- 
ers have, in many instances, lost their 
farms or have already spent greatly in 
excess of the value of the farm. 

The farm has been hypothecated for 
more than its value and the proceeds 
consumed. Through the agency of gov- 
ernment, seeds have been furnished in 
great quantities and fertilizers provided 


for greater’ production, with the result 
that the Nation has on its hands more 
wheat, more corn, more’ cotton, more 


vegetables and more of almost everything 
else than can be absorbed. 


Discusses Extent 


Of Government Aid 


It ‘s not within my province to declare 
this to be bad business on the part of 
the Government. I only make the ob- 
servation for the purpose of raising the 
query, “Is it a proper function of gov- 
ernment to go to this extent in commer- 
cial activities. Does it encourage indi- 
vidual endeavor on the part of the citi- 
zen, or dogs it discourage individual en- 
deavor?” When once we become accus- 
tomed to wait for the government to come 
to our relief in every emergency and re- 
fuse to rely upon our individual thought 
and action in working out our own prob- 
lems, we naturally drift into a state of 
inertia, relying upon the government to 
take care of us in times of distress. 

Personally, I do not think this is a 
proper function of government. We did 
not attatfrour financial status among the 
nations of the world under a socialistic 
form of government and I doubt the wis- 
dom of attempting to maintain it under 
such a form. Socialism is not a popular 
form of government in the United States, 
and if any of you gentlemen were to enter 
the campaign on a platform of socialism 
my opinion is that you would not make 
much headway on the day of election. 

At the same time, we are practicing 
a form of socialism in going to the extent 
we now do in many of the governmental! 
activities. This is not confined to the 
Federal Government only, but it is true 
also in many of the State governments. 
How many ¢cctivities are now carried on in 
the respective States for purely social, 
charitable and economic relief. All these 
are laudable and many of them no doubt 
necessary, but at the same time many of 
them should be conducted through the 
agency of private enterprise and no doubt 
would be if we were taught to rely more 
on individual thought and action. 


State Funds Required 


For Contributions 


In the State of South Carolina, almost 
50 per cent of our State budget is classed 


as contributions—State aid for this ac- 
tivity, State aid for that activity, State 
aid for pensions, State aid for schools, 


State aid for county health work, and va- 
rious activities, ali of which cost heavily 
in taxes and which add to the economic 
burden under which all States are stag- 
gering. 

Government is the 
tivity in any State, as 
Without it no other 
but government like 
can be overdone, ove: 


expended. I wonde: 


most important ac- 
well as in the Nation. 
ictivity can succeed, 
any other activity, 
timulated and over- 
if the tendency of 
government, to which I wish to call your 
attention, is not towards overexpansion, 
overstimulation and economic socialism. 


As stated in the beginning, it is not my 
purpose to criticize those responsible for 
this tendency; in fact, I know of no par- 
ticular group to be criticized. Civic and 
ether organizations 
ures. which are now 
in the enactment of 
Operation of the 
activities, officials h 
ment and approval of 

Agitation on the | 


law and custom, and 
such laws, and the 
various governmental 
ve had the endorse- 
public sentiment 

art of the public has 


brought them abo and only agitation 
can correct any criors, if such there be. 
It is not impossible to be in error even 


with unanimous approval. Someone may 
ask what connection this has with the 
duties of executive and administrative of- 


ficials. We have no legislative authority, 
but on the contrary are bound by such 
authority. The only part thateany of us 
can have, and our only purpose in the 
discussion of these matters, is purely 
academic. 


The amount of public expenditures is not 
the matter of greatest importance in State 
or Nation, but the manner and purpose 
of these expenditures is of greatest mo- 
ment. The expenditure of money by gov- 
ernmental agencic when properly ex- 
pended is not to be regarded as a waste 
or poor investment 

In most instances it produces a dual 
benefit; first, for instance, in the construc- 
tion of highways, they serve as a benefit 
by the use of the public for convenience, 
economy and pleasure, and the money ex- 
pended in the cost of such reverts directly 
back into the channels of commerce, from 
which it came, imulating business in 
every line and returning profit to the 
channel through which it passes. It does 
not die, nor retire from circulation. 

The same may be said of expenditures 
for educational purposes. The permanent 
benefit may extend from generation to 
generation through the enlightenment of 
a civilized people, and at the same time 
the financial cost brings direct benefit to 
the commercial world. Extravagance and 
waste creep'in in many instances, just as 
in private enterprise, and these are some 
of the things we must guard against, but 
we should not, for this reason, regard the 
outlay when properly expended, as an un- 
necessary burden. 

The Government of the United States 
spends annually many billions of dollars, 
all of which circulates through the chan- 


‘Radio Stations - 


| 
| 


We find} 


of | 





Profitable Basis 


Mr. Lafount, of the Radio 
Commission, States That 
Industry Is Littke Hurt by 
General Trends 


[Continued from Page 1.1 | 
what it demands in radio entertainment 
and education.” 7 

The following additional information 
was*made available by the Commissioner: 

Little information is available as to the 
earnings of broadcasting stations, since 
the stations are not required to file full 
financial statements with the Commis- 
sion, and since no national survey has 
ever been undertaken. On the other hand, | 
the Commission is enabled to glean gen- | 
eral information from the testimony of 
station representatives and Commission 
hearings, and from other individual re- 
ports. 

These tend to show conclusively that | 
stations rapidly are adjusting themselves 
in such a manner as to bring about bet- 
ter monetary balances. Roughly, it is es- 


| timated that stations and networks com- 


other | 


have advocated meas- | 


bined this year may reach the peak of | 
$100,000,000 in revenues from commercial | 
or sponsored programs. This would be ex- 
clusive of talent, station maintenance and | 
other costs, it having been reckoned that 


the entire radio industry, including sales | 


of receiving sets and the commercial 
phases, approaches a turnover of $1,000,- 
000,000 annually. 

In the case of the networks, figures are 
available, and indicate a “very substan- 
tial” increase. Figures compiled for the 
two major networks for the first six 
months of the year disclosed revenues 
from sale of time for sponsored programs 
of approximately $17.500,000, as compared 
with about $13,000,000 for the same period 
of last year. 

These figures indicate revenues by the 
chains of possibly $35,000,000 for this cal- 
endar year. The increase of 1930 over 
1929 was about 42 per cent. . 

The increase of 1929 over 1928 by the 
chains was more than 80 per cent. 


Use of Recordings 


In the case of independent local sta- | 
tions “spot” broadcasting of local stations 
has become an important factor from the | 
standpoint of revenue. Similarly, the in- 
creased use of electrical transcriptions, oc- 
casioned by the mechfhnical perfection of 
such recordings, has become a vital source 
of revenue. 

Above all, however, has been the spirited 
competition between local stations. To ob- 
tain listener coverage demanded by their 
clients, and to keep their stations popu- 
lar, broadcasters have been forced to show 
steady program improvement. The result 
has been a tendency away from excessive 
advertising, with the advertiser as well as 
the broadcaster realizing that a satisfied 
public is the object of good broadcasting, 
and that this goal can be attained only 
with concise, discreet advertising massages. 

Choosing of Accounts 
It appears that on the most selec 


sta- 


tions broadcasters will be in the p&ition | 
not many months hence. of actually se-| 


lecting their advertising accounts. A fair 
balance between commercial and sustain- 
ing programs for the most part is main- 
tained by stations, and once the commer- 
¢ial portion is “sold out,” the stations then 
will be in position to choose between ac- 
counts, and to exercise greater control 
over the type of programs broadcast. 

Many stations already are rejecting 
programs which they believe not to be in 
the public interest. For example, the| 
Commission has notified stations that it 
is opposed to the broadcasting of pro- 
grams having the element of lot, chance 
or other gift enterprises, and that it 
would consider the transmission of such 
programs by stations in cases involving 
renewal of licenses. 


Two Projects Approved 
For Veterans’ Hospitals 


Two construction projects relative to 
veterans’ hospitals were approved Sept. 8 
by the Veterans’ Administration, it was 
announced by the Administration. 

One provides for a hospital at Coafes- 
ville, Pa., with facimiies for the installa- 
tion of 474 additional beds, at a cost of 
$1,050,000, and the other is in connection 
with a project at Bedford, Mass., and 
provides for installation of 146 additional 
beds, at a cost of $320,000. 


nels of trade and serves as one of the big 
enterprises of the Nation, from which 
innumerable benefits accrue to millions of 
citizens. If all Government expenditures 
were shut off the effect would be more 
keenly felt in the commercial world than 


| 
| 
{ 
| 
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The State Barge Canal System of New York is maintained and operated by the State with State funds, free of all 
tolls upon traffic or fees for service, in compliance with a provision of the State Constitution. 
cargoes of 1,500 to 1,800 tons are readily accommodated. The route traverses the State east and west between 
the junction with the Hudson River at Waterford and the Lake Erie terminus at Tonawanda, with spurs to 
Whitehall on Lake Champlain, to Watkins and Ithaca on Lakes Seneca and Cayuga, from Three Rivers to 
Oswego on Lake Ontario, and to Rochester, a total of 525 miles. 
locks in the various spurs, all electrically operated. The waterway is open to navigation from April to Decem- 
The cost to construct the entire system, up to June 30, 1930, was $176,655,250, with maintenance approxi- 
The total tonnage passing through the system in 1930 was 3,005,457 tons. 
is shown of Lock No. 9, with the moveable dam which regulates the pool elevation, located at Rotterdam, five 
miles west of Schenectady. The canal is administered by the Division of Canals and Waterways of the State 


ber. 
mating $3,500,000 annually. 
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Department of Public Works. 


‘Administration of Canada’s Tariff Laws Germany Is Given 
Criticized by Liberal Press of Country (heck in Payment 





Newspapers Assert Under Act Entire Schedules May Be 


Changed Without Reference to Parliament 


inefficient handling of Canada’s tariff, 
newspaper in that country, supporting the 
Liberal party, point out that the entire 
tariff schedule under the present law may 
be changed without reference to Parlia- 
ment and criticize the government's stand 
in the administration of the tariff act in 


| 


specific instances, according to a summary | 


of the Canadian press on this subject, re- 
cently received and made public Sept. 8 
by the Department of State. The 
mary follows in full text: 

The action of the Canadian Government 
in reducing the duty on potatoes, a duty 


sum- | 


which was raised only a short time ago. 


the Liberal press a welcome 
opportunity to attack 
method of tariff revision 
efficient and reprehensible. 

The Liberal Toronto Globe said in this 
connection: 

“The hit-or-miss method of tariff re- 
vision can be depended upon to teach its 
own lesson. Bnt the school of experience 
is often too costly. The recent experiences 
with glass and potato tariffs indicate the 
danger of making tariff changes by off- 
hand ministerial decree. 
hearings before tariff boards enable a na- 
tion like Canada to side-step the bogs 
which await those who believe in desper- 
ate leaps in the dark. 

“The present government was elected on 
|a plea of ‘tariff stability.’ Denunciations 
of ‘tariff tinkering’ by the former admin- 
istration still ring in the public ear. But 
there are re-echoes of other sounds. The 
East Hamilton factory crash that followed 
the glass tariff debacle is too recent to be 
forgotten. The sound of the short, sharp 


has given 


as being in- 


The advance | 


the government's | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


time to come.” 
The Liberal Manitoba Free Press also 
took the occasion to compare the activi- 


ties of E. B. Ryckman, Minister of Na- | 


tional Revenue, in applying the dumping 
clauses of the Customs Act, to the actiy- 
ities of a performing flea at a county fair. 
After stating that the government’s action 
in removing the recently-imposed restric- 
tions on the importation of potatoes, car- 
rots and cabbages would indicate that 
these restrictions were imposed without 
adequate knowledge of existing conditions, 
the Free Press concluded: 

“The Minister of National Revenue 
jumps back and forth with such agility 
that one only picks up a newspaper in 
cxpectation of learning that some duty 
has been applied or that some old duty, 
imposed a week or so before, has been 
taken off. The tariff has become fluid to 
such an extent that it swings to and fro 
in quick réspdnse to every citizen who 
manages to catch the ministerial ear. 

“The most serious aspect of the situa- 
tion is the power given to the Cabinet, on 
the recommendation of the Minister of 
National Revenue, to change the entire 
tariff without reference to Parliament. 
Worst still, the methods employed by the 
government put a premium upon of the 
art of lobbying, or even upon other arts 
less respectable and more sinister than the 
time-honored Ottawa practice. The one 
thing necessary is to get a hearing. Ex 


} parte statements, to judge by our fruit and 


vegetable experiénce, are accepted at face 
value, and producers who can show the 
color of hardship are presented gratis 
with a pass to the nose-bag.” 


Allocation of School Funds to Give 
Noon Meal to Students Is Advocated 





Federal Office of Education Potnts Out Need for Nutri- 
tional Survey by Educators 





The school lunch, already becoming rec- 
ognized as a part of the American school 
system, should be maintained by school 
funds and utilized for instructing children 
in proper food habits, Dr. J. F. Rogers, 
specialist in health education at the Fed- 
eral Office of Education, points out ina 
pamphlet on the school health program 
just published. 

Prepared for parent-teacher associations 


from discontinuance of any other enter- and women’s clubs in answer to a coun- 

prise. | try-wide demand, the pamphlet will serve 

las a guide for the promotion of better 

Government Spending | health among the children, Dr. Rogers ex- 
ay: . plained. 

Millions Annually Considerable attention is given to nutri- 

In the small State of South Carolina tion as “the child’s nutritional require- 


the annual turnover through government 
agencies is $100,000,000, all of which cir-, 
culates through the business channels of 
our enterprises. No enterprise in the 
State contributes as much to the commer- 
cial world as does the operation of gov- 
ernment, and the loss of this volume of 
business to the industrial and commercial 
interests of the State would be felt as no 
other enterprise would cause. 

As financial administrative officers of 
the various States, it is of greatest impor- 
tance that we keep the public informed 
accurately and fully on all public expen- 
ditures to the end that every taxpayer 
may have a clear understanding of the 
cause and effect of governmental activi- 
ties and the expenditures. Curtailment of 
these expenditures has been demanded in 
every section of the country and curtail- 
ment should be had in,many activities, 
not only on account of the cost of gov- 
ernment, but as well on account of the 
effect on the morale of citizenship in 
carrying on and extending activities which 
may not be conducive to thrift, individual 
endeavor and independent thinking. ‘ 

If the present chaotic condition is 
traceable in whole or in part to Govern- 
ment aid to private enterprise, then we 
must conclude that the tendency of pres- 
ent-day government is towards expansion 
beyond the boundary of governmental 
function. 

Having discussed briefly some of the 
effects of certain governmental activities 
let us next suggest a remedy, if such be 
necessary Political party leaders accuse 
each other of being responsible for many 
of the troubles generally complained of. 
The tariff, with its effect upon commerce 
and industry, is a common topic of politi- 
cal circulars. I shall not attempt to dis- 
cuss the merits of a high tariff nor a 
low tariff, I am not a student of the 
subject and am not qualified to discuss it, 
but other remedies are apparent to us all. 
We must have an awakening in the at- 
mosphere of statesmanship from a broad 
field of intellect. The present slogan “Get 
All You Can From the Government” must 
be changed to “Get All You Can Inde- 
pendently of the Government,” both State | 


and nationally, and thus confine the ac-| Ohio, Master of the National Grange, | 


ments are of first importance,” the spe- 
cialist points out. That part of the pub- 
lication dealing with school lunches fol- 
lows in full text: 

The school lunch is rapidly becoming 
a recognized part of our school system, 
and should thercfore be established where 
needed through the use of school funds, 
with the overhead exnenses of conducting 
the lunch supplied from the same source. 
No school lunch should be conducted at 
a profit. Even in the larger schools the 
receipts from the lunches should at the 
most only cover the cost ef the raw foods, 
of service, and other running expenses. 

A careful study of school-lunch problems 
should be made in every school Which is 
planning to serve lunches, as it is of the 
greatest importance that the lunch organi- 


sy 
PRESIDENT’S DAY 
At the Executive Offices 


8, 1931 











Sept. 


9 a. m.—The President returned from 
a week-end trip to his fishing camp on 
the Rapidan River in Virginia. 

10 a. m—W. L. Clayton of Houston, 
Tex., a cotton broker, and George R 
James, a member of the Federal Reserve 
Board, called to discuss the cotton situa- 
tion. 

10:30 a. m. to 12 m.—The President met 
with his Cabinet. (Cabinet meetings are 
held regularly on Tuesdays and Fridays 
of each week). 

12:30 p. m.—Mrs. George V. Reynolds 
of St. Louis, Md:, called. Subject of con- 
ference not announced. 

2:30 p. m.—W. L. Clayton of Houston, 
Tex., a cotton broker; George R. James, 
a member of the Federal Reserve Board, 
and Eugene Meyer, Governor of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board, called to discuss the 
cotton situation. 

3,p. m.—Louis J. Taber of Columbus, 


zation should be developed along the best 
lines. The cooperation and interest of 
the school boys and girls themselves should 
be aroused and maintained. Good organi- 
zation is necessary for successful work. 
The knowledge, the interest, and the en- 
thusiasm of the teacher will determine the 


| success of the undertaking. 


The lunch should afford opportunity for 
health teaching in every school. The chil- 
dren who stay at school for lunch need 
good food at the noon hour, but that is 
not all. An excellent opportunity is of- 
fered for instruction and training in right 
food habits, and teachers should take ad- 
vantage of this to the fullest extent. The 
lunch at school should never become a 
perfunctory matter. It is not just a ques- 
tion of providing food but is a means of 
teaching the boys and girls to eat in the 


| right way the foods that are good for 


| 


4 


them. 

The school lunch should be an impor- 
tant factor in reducing malnutrition, but 
special attention should be given to chil- 
dren who are seriously undernourished 
The intelligent interest and cooperation 
of the parents are necessary here. 


Utah Tobacco Law 
Challenged in Suit 


Statute Violates National Con- 


stitution, Suit Says 


The constitutionality of ‘a Utah statute 
making it a misdemeanor for any person, 
company or corporation to display on any 
billboard, street car, or any other object 
or place or display any advertising of 
cigarettes, cigarette papers, cigars, or 
smoking tobacco, or any disguise or sub- 
stitute of either is involved in a case 
filed in the Supreme Court of the United 
States on Sept. 8. The case is entitled 
Packer Corporation v. Utah. 

The appellant in the case before the 
Supreme Court and the defendant in the 
lower Utah court is the Packer Corpo- 
ration whom it is alleged displayed on a 
billboard owned and operated by him an 
advertisement of a particular brand of 
cigarettes in violation of the State statute. 

The appeHant is challenging the consti- 
tutionality of the Utah statute on the 
ground that it violates the due process 


There are 35 locks in the main canal, with 24 
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For New Embassy 
‘Conclusion of Transaction | 
Is Announced by State 
Department; Site Said to. 
_. Be Centrally Located 


} 


| 


Negotiations for the purchase of an} 
American Embassy building in Berlin i 
| capable of housing all American offices in 
| that city were completed on Sept. 8 and a | 
check for $1,705,406.93 was paid on that | 
| date. 
| An announcement by the Department of | 
| State describjng the transaction and the 


|nature of the new embassy building fol- | 


| lows in full text: 

; The United States Government today ac- 
| quired title to the Bluecher property in 
| Berlin. Ambassador Sackett, in behalf of 
| the Government of the United States, 
signed the fin&l papers and delivered the 
check for $1,705,406.93 in full payment for 
{the property. 

The property thus acquired includes a 
well-biult office and residence structure, 
capable with slight alterations of hous- 
ing all the offices of the American Gov- 
ernment in Ber)in. 


| University, is a member. 
;are E. D. McPhee, Toronto, 
| Alexander Stark, Toronto, treasurer; and 


| tario cities. 
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Labor Conditions 


Are Surveyed by 
Canadian Group 


Hurried Inquiry Is Started to 
Aid in Formulation of 
Policies for Relief of Un- 


employment 





A hurried scientific survey of unemploy- 
ment conditions in 17 Ontario cities to pro- 
vide information to assist in the formula- 
tion of policies is being undertaken in 
Canada, the Department of State has been 
informed by George Gregg Fuller, Consul 
at Kingston. 

Unemployment relief will be studied 
first, the Committee has announced, and 
the investigators will also examine differ- 
ences of opinion among authorities regard- 
ing relative responsibility of the Dominion, 
provincial, and municipal branches of the 
Government, Consul Fuller's report states. 
Social results of last year’s program will 
be appraised as far as possible, according 
to the report, which follows in full text: 


Voluntary Organization 


‘There was formed last week an Unem- 
ployment Research Committee consisting 
of 17 economists and public men in On- 
tario, with the object of making a hur- 
ried scientific survey of unemployment 
conditions in the 17 cities of this province, 
The committee is voluntary and the data 
collected, with any, recommendations that 
may be decided on, will be forwarded to 
the governmental and municipal author- 
ities engaged in relieving unemployment, 
A preliminary report will be ready in Oc- 
tober. 

W. F. Nickle, Kingston, is honorary 
chairman of the committee. W. A. Mc- 
Intosh, professor of economics at Queen's 
Other officers 
chairman; 


i. M. Cassidy, Toronto, director of re-= 
Search. The expenses are to be met by 
donations from public and private sources, 

In a statement issued Aug. 13 the com- 
mittee states that there is a marked lack 
of organized information on the nature 
and extent of unemployment in Canada, 
and that wise policies cannot be formu- 
lated until this gap of information is 
bridged. The committee announced that 
they intend to perform the neglected func- 


tion of fact-finding and a Scientific analy- 
sis of facts. 


_ Survey of Relief Work 

Their first act will be a survey of un- 
employment relief in certain selected On- 
The statement points out 
that, although $16,000,000 has been ex- 
pended by municipalities in the province 
and the Dominion under the Unemploy- 
ment Relief Act of 1930, there is every. 
indication that even larger expenditures 
will be necessary during the coming year, 
|The Committee intends to study differ- 
ences of opinion that have arisen between 
representatives of the Dominion, pro- 
vincial and municipal branches of the 
|So0vernment regarding their relative re« 
sponsibility. It will also appraise, so far 
as possible, the social results from last 
year’s relief program. 
The preliminary outline of study call¢ 
for investigation under the following 
headings: Analysis of the unemployed; 
analysis of destitution and dependency: 
the public relief program; the private re- 
lief program; employers’ program; the 
aes problem; other “costs” of un- 
employment; appraisal ity re< 
mf ae Pr al of community re 

The Committee states that they have 





Residence Provided 


| In the other wing of the property, a resi- 
|dence for the American Ambasador may 
|be provided. The price works out at a 
| considerable reduction over what was paid 
for the same type of property on the Place 
|de la Concorde in Paris. The Bluecher 
| property is situated in the heart of Ber- 
;lin's shopping and official center. It is 
two doors from the Adlon Hotel, across 
the street from the French Embassy; the 
British Embassy, the Foreign Office and 
| the residence of the German President are 
around the corner. 





Central Location 


The Reichstag, or German Parliament 
building, is diagonally across the park, 300} 
yards away. The office of the American 
;Commercial Attache to Berlin, and the 
, Attache for the Department of Agricul- 
| ture have been located in the office wing 
}of this building for some years, and in 
|a letter from the Commercial Attache | 
|to the late *Congressman Stephen G. 
Porter about a year ago, the purchase was 
described as follows: 

“This property has perhaps the finest 
situation of any Berlin property now on 
the market. It stands at the Branden- 
burger Thor with the main frontage on 
the Pariser Platz and a second frontage | 
on Friedrich Ebert Strasse. Its position 
is therefore highly central and there is | 
little chance that the character of the | 
| neighborhood will change. The gardens | 
of the Government Ministries bound the 
property on the west and the central park 
of Berlin, the Tiergarten, faces it across 
Friedrich Ebert Strasse.” 

The property was originally selected for 
purchase by this Government by Ambas- | 
sador Alanson B. Houghton; subsequently 
it received the strong support of Ambassa- 
dor Jacob Gould Schurman. The present 
Ambassador, Frederic M. Sackett, de- 
scribes it as an ideal site for all Govern- | 
ment activities. The ‘purchase has also | 
received the support of Members of Con- 
}gress who have been shown the property 
by our’ Ambassadors in Berlin. 


iLeave of Absence Granted 
To Maj. Gen. J. E. Fechet 


Leave of absence for three m@nths be- 
|ginning Sept. 8 was granted Maj. Gen. | 
| James E. Fechet, the Chief of the Army 
Air Corps, by the Department of War, 
|}according to an announcement Sept. 8. 
| Maj. Gen. Fechct completes his term as 
| Chief of the Air CQje on Dec. 14 





and talk to us abouta 





clause of tne Fourteenth Amendment to 
the Constitution, the obligation of con- 
tracts clause of Article I, section 10 of the 
Constitution, and on the ground that it 
interferes with interstate commerce. 

The Utah law specifies that a dealer in 
cigarettes and other tobacco products may 
have a sign on the front of his place of 
business stating that he is a dealer in 
such articles and it also provides that 
nothing in the statute shall be construed 


tivities of the Government to the func- | called to discuss the agricultural situation,| to prohibit the advertisement of cigarettes 
Remainder of Day: Engaged with secre-| and other tobacco products in any news- 


tions of government, then it shall be that! 
adversity shall not disturb us nor revo- 
lutions change us. 


tarial staff and in answering correspond- 
ence. 


| paper, magazine or periodical printed in 


HU P 


| no creed or dogma of solution and no con- 
nection with the’ program of any political 
party. The honorary chairman was for- 
merly an active leader of the conserva= 
tive party, and was Attorney General of 
Ontario during the war. Since his de- 
feat on a prohibition issue, he has not 
been active politically. 


Irish Flax Sowings Drop 
Sowings of flax in Ireland are estimated 
by some authorities not to exceed 45 per 


cent of last year's figure—Department 
of Commerce.) 





NEW 


REDUCED 


FARES 






Lowest First Class Fare 
on any “Monster-Ship” 


Sail on the Leviathan, world’s greatest ship, 
at these NEW DRASTICALLY REDUCED 
FARES. Famous cosmopolitan cuisine and 
refreshments. Everything you want when 
you want it. Sails Sept. 26,Oct. 14, Nov. 11. 


$447.50 on Famous Cabin Liners... 
“P For luxury at low cost sail on 
these splendid ships... Gedrge 
Washington . . . Pres. Harding 
+.» Pres. Roosevelt. 
$105 up TouristClass. Remarkablevalues. 
Gay attractive crowd. Round trip 
$ fares from $185! 


New York to London Direct. 
Sailing every Friday. American 
Merchant Lines. 

Weekly Sailings to Ireland, England, 
France and Germany 


Consult your local steamship agent or 


UNITED STATES LINES 


JOHN W. CHILDRESS, General Agent, 
1109 Connecticut Avenue 
Washington, Phone Potomac 5792 





Now, more than ever before, there is a 


special new reason why you should come in 


new Hupmobile. Bring 


your present car along. We want to see it. 


MOBILE 


SIXES AND EIGHTS 


* 
Hupp Motor'Ca 


FREE-WHEELING 


aT NO EXTRA cosT 


R CORPORATION 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


“We believe the Hupmobile te be the best cer of its class in the world” 
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Italy Authorizes Elimination of Typhoid Danger Unbottled Milk : 
- Film Subsidy for | 
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From Water Supplies Described 





Certain Pictures Health Service Discusses Operation of Mod- 


ern Purification Plants 





Contributions of 10 Per Cent | 
Of Gross Receipts Allowed | 
For ‘National’ Types of 
Productions 





‘The Italian moving picture industry 
has been offered governmental subsidiaries 
for certain types of productions, the De- 
partment of State has been informed by | 
Ralph A. Boernstein, the American Consul 
at Naples. 

Provisions of a new law authorizing 
such action, the report says, permit con-| 
tributions of not more than 10 per cent 
of gross receipts from showings in Italian 
theaters. The report, made public Sept. 
6, follows in full text: 


Subsidies Allowed 


“Under date of June 18, 1931, the Italian, 
Government passed a law (No. 918) mak-| 
ing provisions for the subsidizing under | 
éertain conditions of national cinemato- 
graphic productions measuring not less | 
than 1,500 meters in length. } 


Any Italian producer desiring to take 
advantage of the subsidies offered in} 
this law must, before the beginning of 
operations, give notice to the Ministry 
of Corporations, indicating: The title of 
the film to be produced, the name of the 
establishment in which operations are | 
to be carried on, and a resume of the! 
subject to be produced, as well as a list | 
of the technical, artistic, executive and| 
directive personnel which will participate 
in the making of the proposed film. 


| purification plants. The statement fol-| 
| lows in full text: } 





The United States Public Health Serv- 


by the proper operation of modern water | 


The marked reduction in the prevalence | 
of typhoid fever throughout the United 
States has been one of the outstanding 
accomplishments in public health during | 
the past quarter of a century. 


This has been accomplished in cities 
whose sources of public water supply are 
grossly polluted, largely by the intelli-| 
gent installation of approved water purifi- | 


cation plants. However, although the puri- | 


Recreational Use 
Of National Forests | 
Expanding Steadily 





Number of Visitors Tenfold 


Greater Last Year Than 
In 1917, Executive of 
Forest Service States | 


Recreational use of national forests is 


Upon completion: of the production, the| growing steadily with a jump from 3,000,- | 


together with notice of any changes which | 
may have occurred in the program of the 
work during the course of the production. 


: National Films | 


- Only those films will be considered na- | 
tional, within the meaning of the law,) 
which have the following characteristics: | 
“(a) The subject must be by an Italian 
author, or at least adapted for produc-| 
tion in Italy by an Italian author. | 


(b) A majority of the directive, artistic, | 
and technical personnel must be of Ital- 
jan nationality. 


(c) Both interiors and exteriors must be | 
filmed in Italy, but in the case of ex- 
teriors certain exceptions may be made in| 
order to permit particular scenes inherent 
to the subject matter of the film. 

(d) In no case will films which have, 
merely been adapted to sound in Italy be’ 
considered national. 


Contribution Assigned 


To any firm demonstrating that it has 
produced a film considered national within 
the meaning of the law in reference, which | 
has already been reproduced in theaters 
of 4he Kingdom and has sufficient artis- 
tic dignity, there will be assigned a con- 
tribution, according to rules established by 
the Ministry of Corporations in agreement 
with the Ministry of Finances, amounting 
to not more than 10 per cent of the gross 
receipts realized by the projection of the 
film in the theaters of the Kingdom. 


numbers of people .visiting the national 
forests was made 14 years ago,” he said, | 
“and the figures ever since have told a 
wonderful story of the progress of a people | 
appreciative of the picturesque outdoor | 
domain set apart by the Government in|} 
many States. Here is the way the num- | 
|bers of visitors in these forests have 
grown, according to our estimates: 


| 3,964,344; 1920, 4,382,671; 1921, 5.433,420; | ue ; | 
1922, 6,172,942; 1923, 10,543,893; 1924, 11,-|in a given industry are classified under | 
394,366; 1925, 15,279,730; 1926, 17,112,024; 


the last year of record, L. F. Kneipp, As- | 


sistant United States Forester, stated) 


orally Sept. 8. He said there are several | - er 
reasons for this steady tae oe | 2 7 . = 
the increased use of motor vehicles, ex- 

tension of highways, and the growing, Ratio of Males ur Gainful Em 
tendency of the American people to spend | 
time on outings. | 


“The first systematic estimate of the 





“In 1917, 3,160,000; 1918, 3,322,505; 1919, | 


| 
| 


1927, 18,523,800; 1928, 23,008,997; 1929, 31,- 


758,230; and 31,904,500 in 1930. These are 
all calendar years and the 1931 total will 
|not be available until next year. These 
| figures show the tremendous increase in 
the use of the national forests in this short 


period, with some fluctuations from year 
to year. 


Travel Maintained 


“These results show that travel in Amer- 
ica is keeping up, generally speaking. Ij 


The liquidation of this contribution is to| found in a recent inspection trip in the} 


be made quarterly corresponding to 5 per 
cent of the receipts as above, and at the 


end of each fiscal year the balance will| outside the particular State run about 


be settled. . 


The subsidy will not be paid for a pe- | 
riod of more than two years from the date | 
of the first projection of the film in a} 


public theater. 

In order that the above provisions be | 
observed, the Ministry of Corporations has 
been empowered to appoint a consultative 
commission. 

The same law provides that the Ministry 
of Corporations shall have the power of 
issuing, in agreement with the Ministry 
of Interior and the Ministry of Finance, 
certain rules to control the projection in 
theaters of the Kingdom of non-Italian 
films, in relation to the total production 
of national films and of their exportation. 

The provisions 6f the law under. discus- 
sion will have effect as from July 1, 1930. 





Higher Costs Bring 


Seven-year Record of Sur- 


pluses in Budget Is Ended 


Unanticipated increases in Austrian) 
government expenditures Om current ac-| 


count, resulting from rises in expenses 


for social services due to unemployment, | 


Subvention to farmers and various enter- 
prises, and promotion of sugar-beet culti- 
vation, resulted in a deficit of about $1,- 
839,000 on current. account in final figures 
on the results of the 1930 budget, the 
Department of Commerce announced 
Sept. 8. The Department's statement fol- 
lows in full text: 

Final figures of the actual results of the 
Austrian budget for 1930 show a deficit 
of about $1,830,000 on current account, 
according to a report received in the De- 
partment of Commerce from Commercial 
Attache Garned Richardson, Commercial 

ttache at Vienna. This deficit compares 


favorably not only with the budget esti- | 
mates for 1930, but also with the actual | 


results during the last seven years, in 
each of which current accounts showed 
a surplus. Since 1925 Federal revenues 
have increased by 39 per cent, and Federal 
expenditures by 62 per cent, showing the 
necessity for a reform of the Federal 
administration, the official Austrian re- 
port states. 
Current Expenses 

xpenditures on current account totaled 
2,040,000,000 schillings and revenues, 2,- 
027,000,000 schillings, increases of 91,- 
000,000 schillings and 45,500,000 schillings 
respectively, over the estimates (‘schilling 
equals $0.1407). The increase in expendi- 
tures resulted from the rise in expenses 
for social services (52,000,000 schillings), 
caused largely by increased unemploy- 
ment; for the subvention to farmers (18,- 
000,000 schillings); for promotion of sugar- 
beet cultivation (11,000,000  schillings); 
and for unexpected participation in and 
subvention to various enterprises (24,400,- 
000 schillings). Other items of expendi- 
tures were somewhat lower than antici- 
pated. 

Federal administration revenues (mainly 
from taxation) were 67,500,000 schillings 
higher than anticipated, while receipts 
from Federal enterprises and from Gov- 
ernment monopolies were 20,700,000 schill- 
ings and 1,300,000 schillings lower, respec- 
tively. 

Tobacco Receipts 

Net receipts from the tobacco monopoly 
declined by 10,000,000 schillings to 187,- 
000,000 schillings as compared with re- 
ceipts in 1929. State lotteries showed a 
surplus of 14,000,000 schillings, approxi- 
mately the same as expected; the Postal 
Administration returned a deficit of about 
4,000,000 schillings on current account; 


the Federal forests required a subsidy of 
nearly 7,000,000 schillings; the deficit of 
the State theaters was 7,000,000 schillings, 
about 25 per cent higher than anticipated. 

For capital investments 248,400.000 
schillings were expended, 17,600,000 schil- 
lings icss than anticipated. Including capi- 
tal investments, which are paid out of | 


, eral insistence that every tree, as fast as 


| there is a widespread clamor for conserva- 
tion, for the wooded stretches are more | 


Deficit to Austria 


West, through Idaho, Montana, Washing- | 


even in numbers with cars bearing the | 


tags of the same State; in other words, | 
that out-of-State travelérs are driving 


about as much in a given State as the | 2,990,875, or 105 per cent, in transpor®-/ 


people in that State. The predominance | 
of California automobiles among the for- | 
eign cars in the northern States was par- 
ticularly noticeable, for in four States | 
where I observed the travel conditions I} 
found that California automobiles far ex- | 
ceeded in number all other cars from out- 
side each of these States. 

“The aufémobile tourists are building up 
new industries, with changes in the eco- 
nomic life of communities. Tea houses 
and filling stations are replacing the liv- 
ery stables and village hostelries in the 
smaller places. There used to be a gen- 


possible, should be cut into logs but now 


valuable to tourists. 


Mr. Stimson Commends 
Franco-German Talks 


(Continued from Page 1.] 

Sept. 8 at which time he made a full 
verbal report of his conversations with 
heads of European governments. Mr. 
Stimson described his trip as “highly satis- 
factory,” explaining that he had obtained 
valuable information concerning the prob- 
lems of the European governments. His 
purpose in making the European trip, he 
explained, was to inform himself by per- 
sonal interviews of conditions prevailing 
in European countries. 


The practice of the heads of leading | 


European powers of holding private con- 
versations, Mr. Stimson believed, he said, 


funds available from the League of Na-/ Schilling’ ‘debts (137,000,000 schillings). 


ing water even though the raw water su 
ply be grossly polluted. . 


fied public drinking water meets the ac- | 
ice, in a statement issued Sept, 8, describes | cepted sanitary standards, there often per-| 
how the denger of typhoid fever from | 

pelluted water supplies may be eliminated | 


sists in such" cities a small number of 
cases of typhoid fever. 

This fact stimulated the United States 
Public Helah Service to undertake an ex- 
tensive study of these persisting or residual 
cases of typhoid fever; the object being to 


determine if they could béar any relation | 


to the municipal drinking water, even 


though it did meet the present rigid sani- | 


tary standards. 
Six cities situated,on the Ohio River 


were selected for study, both because of | 


the polluted character of their raw water 


supplies and because of the excellence of 


their municipal water purification plants. 


The Ohio River is the source of the pub- | 


lic water supply for each city. During 
the period of raw water consumption, the 
typhoid fever incidence in each city was 
uniformly very high in every month of the 


year—a seasonal distribution which is typi- 


cal of endemic ,water-borne typhoid fever. 
Following the Anstallation of the present 


| public water supplies, the typhoid inci- 
dence promptly fell to a low rate compara- 


ble with rates prevailing in other cities 
on the Ohio River watershed which have 


had, at least since 1914, safe water sup-| 


plies. At the same time, the seasonal 
distribution changed so as to give a defi- 
nitely Summer and Fall disease. 

Ample evidence did accumulate to in- 
dicate that routes of transmission of ty- 
phoid fever other than the public water 


supply were in all probability the more| 
usual. Therefore, the conclusion was} 


reached from the evidence collected that 
mcdern water pvification plants, such as 

















Cn inane ania eRe 


NEWEST TYPE OF MOBILE BATTERY 
Said Easily to — 
- Be Contaminated 


‘Dangers of Handling and_| 
Dispensing From Large 
Cans Cited by the. Public | 
Health Service 





Milk not, distributed in bottles is likely | 
to be contaminated When it is handled | 
and dispensed, even though it may be pure | 
and pasteurized when it leaves the dairy, | 
it was stated orally Sept. 8 at the United | 
States Public Health Service. 

Unbottled milk usually is contained in | 
large cans and is sold by retailers, who | 
apportion it with dippers to customers, ac- | 
cgrding to the statement. 
handling, it is explained, it is almost im-| 
vossible for public authorities to 
contamination. 

Milk should be bottled at the dairy, 
although the distribution of milk in bot- 
tles is so much more expensive than the 
loose milk, that it is a 
problem to sell bottled milk at a price 
which poor people may afford to pay, it 
was said. The following information also 
was furnished: 

Danger of Contamination | 

Health authorities would welcome a law | 
| prohibiting the sale of loose milk. No local 
health organization is able at present ab- 
| solutely to insure it against contamina- 
Even though an officer might be 
| stationed near each can from which milk 
be contaminated in 





The six-wheeled armored car “T4” has just been created in the shops of 


my. Detailed information cannot 
e Acting Chief of Ordnance, Brig., 
The car weighs 
d armanent of three machine 
It is armored against 


the Ordnance Department of the Ar 
yet be given out at this time, says th 
Gen. W. H. Tschappat, as this is a new 
8,500 pounds with its crew of four men an 
guns, and has a speed of over 50 miles an hour. 
rifle and machine gun fire. 


om Sale E 


development. 
Tp this sort of | 


xceeds Two M iilion 
Through Northeastern Cooperatives. 


M ush ro 


distribution of 








| Associations Totaling 61 in 12 States Handled Vegetable 
Trade Valued at $7,653,550 


Sixty-two cooperative marketing associ- 
ations in the 12 northeastern States han- 
dled vegetables valued at $7,653,550 and 
did a total business of $13,735,242 in 1929, 
the Federal Farm Board stated Sept. 3 
in a summary of vegetable trade by coop- 
| eratives in this region. 

Mushrooms were the chief item in this 
vegetable trade, the Board said, account- 
ing for more than twice the value of the 
next ranking product, potatoes. 
operative handled all the mushrooms, val- 
The statement follows 


represented the business of a single asso- 
in Pennsylvania, 
larger than the sale of any other vegetable | 
and represented 32.7 per cent of the coop- 


This fact recently has been pointed out | 
y Dr. Shirley W. Wynne, Health Com- 
| missioner of New York City, who advo- 


| ; ;are in operation in the six cities studied,| cate: ris 
above ministry must be informed thereof,|000 in 1917 to almost 32,000,000 in the} when properly operated and-controlled, ef- loose mi provision to forbid the sale of 


number visitors in the calendar year 1930, fectively eliminate the danger of contract- | 


Northeastern States. 
the greater part of the mushroom pro- 
duction in the Northeastern States. Efeven | 
cther vegetables were marketed cooper- 
atively in an amount aggregating more) 
than $125,000. Cooperative sales of vari- 
ous vegetables handled by the 62 asso-| 
ciations are indicated below: 


Mushrooms .. 


This also represents 


loose milk within his city. 

1 j Y Bottled milk can be rendered safe for 
ing typhoid fevér from the public drink- | use among the most delicate babies. Un- 
p-| bottled milk, however, stands always in 


| danger of being contaminated ued at $2,500,000. 


in full text: 








[Continued from Page 1.] 


is not. possible, therefore, to make any 
very close comparisons with the 1920 data 
(except for the agricultural group, which 
is‘ practically the same in the two classi- 
fications). In this industrial classification, 
all persons whose services are employed 


that industry. 
In the occupation classification, on the 


other hand, all clerical workers are classi- | 
fied in a group by themselves without re- | 


gard to the industry in which they are 
employed, and certain other important 
occupations are likewise placed as a whole 


in that general group where they are} 


usually or most frequently found. Statis- 


| tids giving the number of gainful workers 


in 1930, classified by occupation, following 


very closely the 1920 classification, will be | 


presented later. 


Of the whole number of male gainful; 
ton and elsewhere, that automobiles from oar eae he eee ee! 
and mechanical industries; 9,568,347, or | 
25.1 per cent, were engaged in agriculture; | 


5,820,642, or 15.3 per cent, in trade; and 


tion. 


Of th: whole number of female gainful Gainful workers 
workers, 3,149,391, or 29.2 per cent, were | 
engaged in domestic and personal srevice; | 
2,416,288, or 22.4 per cent, were employed | 


in manufacturing and mechanical indus- 
tries; 1,762,795, or 16.4 per cent, were en- 
gaged in professional service, mainly in 
teaching; and 1,716,384, or 15.9 per cent, 
were employed in trade. 


Census of 1920 


The number of males engaged in agri-| 
culture in 1930, namely, 9,568,347, may be} 
|compared with 9,578,289 male workers re-| 
| turned in agricultural occupations in 1920. | 
Allowance must be made, however, for the | 
fact that the 1920 enumeration was made} 
in January, when considerable numbers of | 
farm laborers were temporarily engaged in| 
other occupations, while in the 1930 census 


was taken in April, when by reason of 
advancing season the number of men a 


work as farm laborers was decidedly larger. 
The actual decline in the number of per- | 
sons employed in agriculture throughout | 
the year is doubtless considerably greater 
than the census figures taken alone would 


indicate. 


is presented in Table 2. 


Of the male workers in the rural-farm | 
population, 89.2 per cent were engaged in 


Males and females 10 years old and over engaged in gainful occupations, by indust ry groups, by divisions and States, 1930: 
Gainful Workers 















would be especially helpful in the present Total 
situation. These interviews, together with mae 
measures otherwise taken would, in: his een — 
opinion, be effective in restoring confi- ateed Mates...” euaesanee 62,137,080 
dence in economic stability in Europe. We eh ccc caine 4,024,657 
Mr. Stimson would not comment on Middle Atlantic .......seeseceees 13.108,oa 
sentiment in Europe for cancellation of Be Tee RRL K renee seaeses ame ia 
war debts. He declared“one would find Werth AHAB, oe cit cecee ce RBee 
sentiment in favor of revision in one Mast Gout Central 2...cccseces 4.947.502 
country and strict opposition to any such West South Central ..ccecescese 6.186.834 
move in another. Se eee tacr, 4'268,659 
ee eT Ge — fe New England ani nas 
More Power Authorized New Hampshire ..0200000000000 gaan 
_ . ~ . Tr ‘ Jermo O0,< 
For Radio Station WABC Mascachusstis Zui 2 
‘ Rhode Island 335.373 
Authority to begin operation with the se lee tio: 801,30 
maximum power of 50,000 watts on Sept pat oe ee ee AS 6,312,520 
8 was granted by the Federal Radio Com- New Jersey 2,030,644 
mission to Station WABC, New York City, Pennsylvania ..... 4,845,517 
of the network of the Columbia Broad-| Past North Central 3,361,141 
casting System. ST ee aS aa 1,640,061 
The Commission authorized the issu- ae eens 
ance of a license to cover a construction ieconein 1.510.815 
permit granted Oct. 8, 1929, which ap-| west North Central: . 
proved the removal of the transmiiter lo- Minnesota 1,316,571 
cation within the New York metropolitan Towa ... 1,255,101 
area, and for the installation of new eg ee ‘ 1 aaaaee 
equipment having a 50,000 watt output. South Dakota no 363,650 
| The station formerly used 5,000 watts. Nebraska 706,348 
It was explained orally at the Com- ae. $61.20) 
mission that several extensions of time! ~ etanonen ie a aE ne 3 121,257 
for the installation of the new apparatus Maryland . tester eaeeeeeeeees 821,099 
were requested and granted because of District of Columbia ....-....... 231,883 
j j a ion oat Virginia as Ok Pet a er 1,216,046 
difficulties occasioned in the acquisition West Virginia 889.871 
of a suitable site. The station, the Com- North Carolina .................  1:575,208 
mission hes been informed, will use a new | South Carolina .......sseseeeee 853,158 
type of antenha said to emphasize the|  GtOrgia ........ceseeeeeeer eee ees 1,434,527 
ground* wave and minimize the sky wave, ee ‘a steno tea nese ee 137,675 
; st South Central: 
and in that manner reduce interference NE oe os es agin cae 1,322,793 
to which the sky wave normally is subject. | Tennessee . cab SuaeKRR RAO 1,304 559 
SRR heyy ence rr 1,315,008 
| Mississippi ... Teaver rT ete 1,005,141 
tions loan and the Austrian international | West South Central: : 
loan of 1930, the budget deficit in 1930 PREM eE tts kes gs 0dairen sy Sees’ + aaeaee 
reached 261,000,000 schillings. Oklahoma 12.2 2,2222IIIEIIN: 1'393'9@ 
On Dec. 31, 1930, Federal claims DONDE, crircsseresaresrerceasenses 2,969,004 
amounted to 1,564,000,000 schillings, mainly | Mgntain: “on one 
against the Federal railways for advances SOOMBUERA 30 t5icas ccaspaniess 237.347 
on capital investments. On the same date RIA NS gn, nna x chbpaded cele 124,785 
Fedqral debts totaled 2,776,000,000 schil-| Colorado ......s.0+s settee eeeees 530.752 
lings, among which were the League of| a ASS regs ee SA Sa mageeS a9 = 
Nations loan (873,00,000 schillings), the| Utah ........... veh soasanckencds 259.999 
Austrian International loan of 1930 (439,- | BRS i Sonn nes «006 h6 cdhaakn 53.161 
000,000 schillings), the curency debts| Pacific: a 
(243,000,000 schillings) and “Kronen and) REED (ns boss 1+ 0 «sim astog poy 
'  Galifornia’’ 1.2... skhe Avenco wees 2,942,595 





three hundred and 
eighty grower members marketed vege- 
tables through 62 cooperative associations 
|in 12 northeastern States in 1929, accord- 
ing to a survey made jointly by the Fed- 
}eral Farm Board, state agricultural col- 
| leges, experiment stations, extension forces, 
and departments of agriculture. 

Sales of vegetables were the major part 
(of the business in 42 cooperative associ- 
In 10 other associations, 





Cucumbers 


ployment 
Reveals Constant Decline Since 190 


Snap Beans ese ae 
Sweet Corn 
Sweet Potatoes 


em, «ose 8 8 eter ens > 


Miscellaneous Vegetables 


agriculture, and a major part of the re-| ations. 
mainder in manufacturing and mechanical ' marketed vegetables, other farm prodtcts, 
industries and in transportation. 
Conversely, there were 423,970 male agri- 
cultural workers in the urban population, 
and 835,847 in the rural-nonfarm popula- 
tion, these representing, for the most part, | plies. 
farm laborers’ living in nearby cities or | 
villages rather than on farms where they corporatives was: 





principally fruits, | 
; part of the sales. Ten additional associ- | 
ations marketed vegetables, but the major 


: : ; Cooperative sales of v 
portion of their business was farm sup- = 


to 3.1 per cent of the cash farm income of | 
$245,836,000 received by farmers for vege- 
tables marketed cooperatively and other- 
wise in these States. 
vegetables was exceeded only by that from 
dairy products sold cooperatiyely in the 
Cash income from 
cooperative sales of potatoes, truck crops 
and greenhouse products are as follows: 

Truck crops and greenhouse products, 
cash farm income, $112,359,000; 
tive sales, $6,436,324. 


The total business handled by these 62 
Vegetables, $7,653,550; 
other farm products, $2,489,670; supplies, 
In the urban population more than $3,592,022; total, $13,735,242. 
three-fourths of the male workers were 
employed in three groups, manufacturing, 
transportation, and trade, taken together,| bilities other than 
| aS were nearly three-fifths of the workers! making a net investment of $1,102,476. 
Below are the total 1929 figures of vege- 
The data for gainful workers are pre-, tables handled by cooperative marketing 
sented by main industry groups, by geo- associations in the various northwestern 
graphic divisions and States, in Table 3. States: 
| Table 1.—Number of gainful workers in the | 


United States, by sex: 1900 to 1930 
Total popula- 


This income from 


Asseots of these cooperatives marketing 
vegetables were valued at $1,746,535, lia- 


in the rural-nonfarm population, 


income, $127,398,- 
000; cooperative sales, $1,039,667. 

| Sweet potatoes, cash farm income, $6,- | 
| 079,000; cooperative sales, $177,559. | 
| Total, cash farm income, $245,836,000; | 
cooperative sales, $7,653,550. 

From the standpoint of the cash farm 
| income, potatoes exceeded all other vege- 
| tables, represerting 51.8 per cent of the 

cash income from all vegetables in the 
| States surveyed in 1929, as shown in the 
above table. 


‘ | Lindsay, Sir David. Works of 
Pefinsylvania .... 


New Jersey 


see eee weer eeee 


62,137,080 60,637,966 


Massachusetts 
Persons 10 years West Virginia ...cccccccece 


old and over: 


ceeece $7,653,550 
Mushroom sales, amounting to $2,500,000, Indiana to Build Highways 


| As Part of Relief Program 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Sept. 8. 


An unemployment relief program to be 
carried on through the Winter months 
has been adopted by the Indiana High- 
Chairman Albert 
Wedeking has just announced. The plan 
250 miles of 
State system 
under State mainte- 
nance, the work to be done during the 
Fall and Winter season. 

At least $750,000 and perhaps $1,000,000 
will be available from a surplus in the 
maintenance fund at the ctose of the fis- 
cal year Sept. 30, 1931, for this work, Mr. | 
Wedeking announced. t 
between 3,000 and 5,000 men Will be given 
part-time employment, he declared. | 





Montana State Employes 
Asked to Help Unemployed 


HELENA, Mont., Sept. 8. 

Governor John E, Erickson has an- 
nounced that all employes of the State 
| will be asked to donate one day’s pay each 
|month to a fund for relief of the unem- 
While this may entail some sacri- 


Per cent of toval 
Commission, 
provides for taking over 
Per cent of pop- 


¢ C and putting 
years old and | Erickson said he feels that the vast ma- 
| jority of the State employes will gladly 
comply with the request. 


There will be 
aon no compulsion, he stated. 
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Table 2.—Gainfwl workers in the main industry groups, by sex, for the United States: 1930. It is expected that 


INDUSTRY GROUP 








\ Male 
All industries eeee- 38,053,795 


Million Acres Damaged 
By Fires in California 
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Manufacturing and mechanical industries 
‘Transportation 
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SACRAMENTO, CaLtF., Sept. 8. 


Between 800,000 and 1,000,000 acres of 
forests, brush land and forage area are} 
estimated by the State Division of For- | 
estry to have been burned over on State | 
patroled lands this Summer. T 
ures do not include fires in national for- 
Twelve persons have been burned 
to death fighting fires and 
others have been injured, it was stated. 
At least 50 per cent of the fires are re- 
ported to have been of incendiary origin. 
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Professional service 
Domestic and pérsonal service 
+ Industry not specified 
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Gainful Workers 





Boise, IpaHo, Sept. 8. 


All forest areas 
closed to hunters, fishermen and campers 
by Governor C. Ben Ross until all danger 
from forest fires has passed. The closing 
order was issued with the approval of the 
State Land Board. 


|Unemployed Californ 
Teachers Now Total 3,500 


SACRAMENTO, CALIF., Sept. 8. 

Approxmately 
teachers in California are unemployed, ac- 
cording to an announcement by the State 
Departmept of Education. 
immediate relief 
situation and to attempt to secure some 
| permanent remedy, the State Superintend- 
ent of Public Instruction has appointed a 
unemployment. 
The committee consists of two sections, 
one for northern California and the other 
for the southern part of the State. 

Most of the unemployment among the 
teaching profession of the State seems to 
be in the ranks of those who have come 
to California from other States anticipat- 
ing placement, the Department stated. 
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Intensity of Radio Waves 
In Storm Centers Studied 
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The variation in received field intensity 
of long radio waves has been compared 
jat the Bureau of Standards with varia- 
tion of temperature, pressure and rain- 
fall, during the passing of general storms 
|at Washington, according to Acting Di- 
The results show that 
in general there is a definite falling off 
in signal intensity in front of the advanc- 
|ing area of low pressu:e. 
|by an increased intensity which persists 
|from one to two days after the storm 
This indicates some real 
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|center passes. 
| relationship 

strength of long waves and weather over 
|that part of the path weveresd by the 
ave shortly before reaching the receiv- i 
eaten >t dameee by the Department of | C¢posit must be a check made payable to the 
Commerce. 
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NEW BOOKS 


Received by 
Library of Congress 


List supplied gat by the Library 

of Congress. Fiction, books ir® for- 

eign languages, -official dvecuments 

and children’s books are excluded. 

Library of Congress card number 
is at end of last line. 





Anderson, W. H., co., Cincinnati. New Ohio 
probate code. Sen. bill no. 10, passed Apr. 
10, 1931; effective Jan. 1, 1932. 103 p. Cin 
cinnati, W. H. Anderson co., 1931. 31-15700 

Baldwin law pub. co., Cleveland. Baldwin's 
new Ohio probate code, effective Jan. 1, 1932. 
95, 24 p. Cleveland, Baldwin law pub. co., 
1931. 31-15701 

Barnes, Harry. The slum, story and solution. 
398 p. Lond., P. S. King & son, 1931. 

31-15726 


| Bigelow, Harry A. Cases on law of personal 


property, by ...and Francis W. Jacob, 2d 
ed. (Amer. casebook ser.; W. R. Vance, 
gen. ed.) 465 p. St. Paul, West pub. co., 
1931. 31-15707 
Bode, Rudolf. Expression-gymnastics, by ... 
tr. from German by Sonya Forthal and 
Elizabeth Waterman. 161 p., illus. N. Y., 
A. 8. Barnes & co., 1931. 31-15694 
Broderick, Bonaventure F. Lapis niger in 
Comitium at Rome, identified as traditional 
tomb of Romulus, and its identity, history, 


and importance discussed by... 51 p., 
illus. N. Y., 1931. 31-15715 
Bulow, Bernhard H. M. K., furst von. 1 v. 
N. Y., Putnam, 1931. 31-15716 


Castile. Laws, statutes, etc., 1252-1284 (Al- 
fonso x.) Las siete partidas, tr. by Samuel 
P. Scott. 1505 p. Chicago, Pub. for Com- 
parative law bur. of Amer. bar assn. by 
Commerce clearing house, inc., Loose leaf 
service div. of Corp. trust co., 1931 

31-15705 

Clark, Wm. L. Handbook of law of contracts. 
(Hornbook series.) 858 p. St. Paul, West 
pub. co., 1931. 31-15710 

Claussen, Waldemar V. B. Canoeing. 136 p., 
illus. N. Y¥., Boy scouts of America, 1931 

31-15691 

Coes, Harold V. Production control; time 
study and motion study. 363 p., illus. N. 
Y.. Alex. Hamilton inst., 1931 31-15725 

Crocker, Waiter R. Japanese pepulation prob- 
lem; coming crisis. 240 p. N. Y., Macmillan 
co., 1931. 31-15728 

Davison, Albert W. Laboratory manual of 
physical chemistry, by . . and Henry S. 
“Van Klooster, 2d ed., rev. 237 p., illus. 
N. Y., J. Wiley & sons, 1931 31-15679 

Dtlmont, Jos. Catching wild beasts alive. 
illus. 285 p. Lond., Hutchinson & co., 1931. 

31-15698 

Deutsch, Samuel. How to take an appeal, by 
... and Simon Balicer. 831 p. Rochester, 
N. Y., Lawyers co-operative pub. co., 1931. 


31-15703 
Ferguson, Oscar E. Leaves. 100 p. Boston, 
R. G. Badger, 1931. 31-15668 


| Gisnet, Morris. —— tells the truth. 160 


p. N. Y., J. P. Rahn co., 1931. 31-15704 
Glenn, Garrard. Law of fraudulent convey- 
ances. 774 p. N. Y., Baker, Voorhis & co., 
1931 31-15708 


' Goble, Geo. W., ed. Cases and other materials 


on law of insurance. 898 p. Indianapolis, 
Bobbs-Merrill co., 1931. 31-15709 
Grandy, Benjamin M. Reveries of a traveler, 
written between stations. 131 p., illus. Coll. 
Place, Wash., Walla Walla coll. press, 1931. 
31-15669 


egetables amounted | Gray, Clifton D. Youth on the march; seen 


from coll. chapel. 220 p. N. Y., R. R. Smith, 
1931. 31-15731 
Habicht, Max, ed. Post-war treaties for pa- 
cific settlement of internatl. disputes. 1109 
p. Cambridge, Harvard univ. press, 1931. 
31-15721 

Harlow, W. M. Identification of pines of U. S., 
native and introduced, by needle structure. 
21 p. Syracuse, N. Y., N. Y. state coll. of 
forestry at Syracuse univ., 1921 31-15677 


, Humphrey, Edward F. Economic history of 


U. S. 639 p. illus. N. Y., Century co., 1931. 
31-15722 

Ind. com. on observance and enforcement of 
law. Rept. of Ind. com. on observance and 
enforcement of law. Jan. 5, 1931. 56 p. 
Indianapolis, 1931. 31-27514 

. of the 
Mount, 1490-1555; ed. by Douglas Hamer. 
Scottish text soc. Pub. 3d ser, 1. 1 v. 
Edinburgh-Lond., Prtd. for Soc. by W. 
Blackwood & sons Itd., 1931. 31-15675 


| Macfadden, Bernarr A., ed. Encyclopedia of 


health and physical culture: 8 v.. illus. 
N. Y., Macfadden book co., 1931. 31-15697 


| Mathews, Jos. F. Devil-ution. 162 p., illus. 


Los Angeles, Calif., 1931. 31-15732 
Maury, Matthew F. Maury’s Elementary geog- 
raphy. Designed for primary and interme- 
diate classes. Rev. ed. 122 p., illus. N. Y. 


Amer. book co., 1931. 31-15693 
{ Maury’s new elements of geography for 
primary and intermediate classes. Rev. ed. 


138 p., illus. N. ¥., Amer. book co., 1931. 


31-15692 
N. Y. (State). Laws, statutes, etc. Gen. 
laws of .. . also proposed constitutional 


amendments, enacted by Legisl. at regular 
session of 1931. 506 p. St. Paul, West pub. 
co., 1931. 31-15706 
Norwood, Edwin P. Ford men and methods, 
illus. Garden City, N. Y., Doubleday, Doran 
& co., 1931. 31-15723 
Ogden, Chas. Kay. Basic English, general in- 
troduction with rules and grammar. 100 p. 
Lond., K. Paul, Trench, Trubner & co., 1930. 
31-15676 
Pyle, John F. Marketing principles, organiza- 
tion and policies. Ist ed. 565 p. illus. N. 
Y., McGraw-Hill book co., 1931. 31-15719 
Royal Dublin soc. Bi-centenary, 1931. 80 p. 
Dublin, Prtd. by Browne & Nolan, 1931 
31-15680 
Sharfman, Isaiah L.. Interstate commerce 
com.; study in admihistrative law and pro- 
cedure. 1 v. N. Y¥., Commonwealth fund. 


1931. 31-15724 
Shaw, Clifford R. Natural history of delin- 
quent career by ... and Maurice E. Moore, 
280 p. Chicago, Ill., Univ. of Chicago press, 
1931 31-15720 


| Somers, Hugh J. Life and times of Hon. and 


Rt. Rev. Alex. Macdonell, D. D., first bishop 
of Upper Canada, 1762-1840. Catholic univ. 
of America Studies in Amer. church his- 
tory, vol. xi. Thesis (Ph. D.)—Catholic univ, 
of America, 1931. 232 p. Wash. D. C,, 
Catholic univ. of America, 1931. | 31-15728 


| Sprengling, Martin. The alphabet, rise and 


development from Sinai inscriptions. (Ori- 
ental inst. communications, no. 12.) 71 p. 
illus. Chicage, Ill., Univ, of Chicago press, 
1931 31-15672 
Underwood, Mrs. Edna (Worthley), tr. Slav 
anthology: Russian, Polish, Bohemian, Serb- 
jan, Croatian, tr. by Edna W. Underwood, 
346 p. Portland, Me., Mosher press, 1931 
31-15671 
Van Dernoot, Mrs. Julia. Postgraduate con- 
tract bridge; advanced points for advanced 
Players 52,.p. N. Y., Century co., 1931 


31-15695 

Ward, Chas. H. Junior highway to English. 
Rev. ed. by -. and _H. Y. Moffett. 1 v., 
illus. Chicago, Scott, Forestman & co., 1931 
31-15673 


Wood, Clement. Dreams; meaning and prac- 
tical application. 282 p. N. Y., Greenberg, 
1931 31-15730 

Vornholt, Paul. Silhouettes; or, Higher heart- 
beats 100 p. illus. Boston, Christopher 
pub. house, 1931. 31-15460 

Wahlquist, John T. Study of social, economic, 
professional, ang legal status of junior coll, 
instructor. 14 p. Stanford Univ., Calif., 
1931 31-15582 

Wendt, Geo. R. Analytical study of condi- 
tioned knee-jerk. (Thesis (Ph, D.)—Colum- 
bia univ., 1931. 97 p. N. Y., 1930 31-15408 

White, Walter W. Bird life in Devon. 256 p., 
illus. Lond., Toronto, J. Cape, 1931. 


31-15399 


GOVERNMENT BOOKS 
AND PUBLICATIONS 


Documents described under this heading 
are obtainable at prices stated, exclusive 
of postage, from the Inquiry Division of 
The United States Daily. The Library 
of Congress card numbers are given. 
In ordering, full title, and not the card 
numbers, should be given. 

Ill.—Unemployment Bull., 15th Census of U. 
S.: 1930, Bur. of Census, U. S. Dept. of 





Commerce. Free (31-26190) 
Uniform Crime Repts. for U. S. and Its Pos- 
sessions—Vol. II, No. 7, Monthly Bull. for 


July, 1931, Bur. of Investigation, U. S. Dept. 
of Justice. Subscription price, 50 cents a 
year. (30-27005) 
—_———— 


‘SPECIAL NOTICE 





OFFICE OF THE ARCHITECT OF THE CAP- 
ITOL, Washington, D. C., September 3, 1931. 
| SEALED BIDS will be opened in this office at 
3 p. m. Eastern Standard Time, October 21, 
1931, for the construction of the new United 
States Supreme Court Building, to be built 
on Squares 727 and 728, Washington, D. C. 
The building. as designed, will occupy approxi- 
mately 103,000 square feet, with approximately 
30,000 square feet additional in terraces and 
driveways; central portion, five stories and 
basement; side portions, three stories and 
basement; fireproof construction with marble 
facing. Drawings and specifications, not ex- 
ceeding three sets, may be obtained at the 
Office of the Architect of the Capitol, in the 
discretion of said Architect by any satisfac- 
tory general contractor. A deposit of one 
|} hundred dollars ($100) will be required for 
each set of drawings and specifications, to 
} insure their return in good condition. The 


| order of David Lynn, Architect ofthe Capitol. 
DAVID LYNN, Architect of the Capitol. 
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President Holds Cut Nails-w 


Conferences on 








Accepts Revis 








ire Tack Industry 


ed Trade Rules 


Cotton Situation Regulations Governing Methods of Business 


Discusses Crop Condition 


Practice Revised by 


Trade Commission 





Trade practice rules for the Cut Nails- 


And Marketing Questions | Wire Tack Industry has been approved by 


the industry following redrafting by the 


With Texas Broker and | Federal Trade Commission, the Commis- | 


Reserve Board Members | 


[Continued from Page 2.] | 
factories, give employment and would help 
generally. | 

Senator Caraway said he believed the| 
Federal Farm Board would pass out of 
existence within two years. He said that 


}sion has just anounced. 


| follows in full text: 


The’ Commission’s’ announcement, in-| 
corporatings its statement to the industry 


Following changes suggested in their 


| trade practice conference rules by the Fed- 


eral Trade Commission, members of the 
industry devoted to making and selling cut 


| and wire tacks, cut nails and staples, have 


in all probability Congress would have to| accepted the rules as acted on. 


make the usual annual appropriation next 
Winter for the administrative expenses of 
the Board but that there is no_occasion | 
for adding to its revolving fund for loans} 
to stabilization and cooperative organiza- 
tions and that after the coming session of 
Congress adjourns all appropriations for 
the Board would cease. 
Mr. Sheppard’s Views 

Senator Sheppard (Dem.), of Texas, 
stated orally Sept. 8 that he had come to 
Washington to take up with the Federal 
Farm Board and the Federal Droughf 
Loan Board, of the Department of Agri- 


|}ferent purchasers 
}marking of 
|means or devices; selling goods below cost 


The Commission approved seven rules 
designating them Group I. They refer to 
such practices as secret payment of re- 
bates; discrimination in price between dif- 
of commodities; false 
products; selling by false 


with the intent and effect of injuring a,| 
competitor; false advertising of grade, 
quality or quantity; and imitation of trade 
marks, trade names or slogans. 

In a _ second’ group the Commission 
placed four rules and accepted them as ex- 
pressions of the trade. They refer to such 
subjects as false invoicing; arbitration; 


culture, the plight of the cotton pro-| minimum standards of construction; and 
ducers. He said that he favors the plan| a committee on trade practices. 

urged by Senators George (Dem.), of Full text of the Commission’s official 
Georgia and Caraway (Dem.), of Arkansas, | Statement to the tack and nail trade is 
or Federal Government purchase of as follows: 

7,000,000 or 8,000,000 bales of cotton at not A trade conference for the cut and 


less than 8 cents a pound, to hold for the | 
farmers for better prices on their promise 
not to plant next season. 

He said that the loans made by the 
Drought Loan Board must be paid by 
Nov. 1 or Dec. 1 by the farmers who 
obtained the loans and that these loans 
should be extended. He said he would 
propose an extension of three years but 
if extension cannot be made by Board 
then he would ask that the Board defer 
action until Congress has opportunity, 
at the coming December session, to pass 
legislation extending the period of the 
drought loans. 

The extension, he said, would be of 
great help in the Cotton Belt. He said 
he would hold these conferences this week 
and that he might confer with President 
Hoover on the subject. 


Loans by Drought Board 


At the Department of Agriculture, it 
was stated orally that the Federal Drought 


Loan Board made total loans of between | 
$47,009,000 and $48,000,000. Those made in| 


the Northwest must be paid on Sept. 30; 
those in Tennessee, Louisiana, Arkansas, 
Mississippi and Alabama on Oct. 31, and 
those made in all other States, which 
include Texas, must be paid by Nov. 30. 
It was explained on behalf of the Drought 
Board that thousands of cotton bale re- 
ceipts and $500,000 in cash have been 
received by the Department of Agricul- 
ture in reimbursement of loans made by 
the Board 


Governor Pinchot Defers 
Ceal Conference Decision 


Harrissurc, Pa., Sept. 8. 


Governor Gifford Pinchot has stated 
orally that he has not reached a decision 
on the proposal of the Wheeling, W. Va., 
Chamber of Commerce that he call a 
conference of the Governors of Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio and West Virginia to con- 
sider the bituminous coal situation. 


Ten Labor Controversies 
Adjusted During Week 


Ten new labor disputes were reported 
to the Department of Labor during the 
week ended Sept. 5 and thfee of these 
were adjusted along with seven old eases, 
according to information just supplied by 
Hugh L. Kerwin, Director of the Concilia- 
tion Service. 


There were 50 strikes and 19 contro- 
versies awaiting settlement at the close 
of the week, according to Mr. Kerwin, who 
supplied the following list of new disagree- 
ments: 

McKinley Manufacturing Co Pittsburgh 
Pa.—Strike of 600 employes: pending; wage 
cut 5 per cent, working conditions 

Post Office, Newburgh. N. Y.—Strike of 100 
building mechanics; pending; asked prevail- 
ing rate of wages. 

Edwin Cigar Co., 
of 51 cigarmakers; 
conditions. 

Painters, Wilmington, Del 
with an unreported number of painters; 
ing: proposed additional wage cut 

Springfield Railway Co., Springfield, Ohio.- 
Controversy with an unreported number of 
railway workers; pending; working conditions 

Noble Dress Co., Inc., New York City—Strike 
of 22 dressmakers; unclassified; asked in- 
crease; plant moved and discontinued. 


York, N. Y.—Strike 
wage rates and 


New 
pending; 


—Controversy 
pend- 


Tunnel Workers, Las Vegas, Nev.—Lockout 
of 1,325 tunnel workers; unclassified; wages 
cut, living and working conditions; settled 
before arrival of Commissioner 

James F. Duncan, New York City—Strike 
of 56 millinery workers; adjusted; protest 


piece work cuts; withdrew cut proposal 

Medical Building, Jersey City. N. J.—Strike 
of 140 iron and brick workers; adjusted 
jurisdiction; iron workers waived jurisdiction 
on this one job 

Airport, Squantum, Mass.—Strike of an un- 
reported number of building craftsmen; ad- 
justed; prevailing rate for labor; agreed to 
pay prevailing rate. 


Latest Estimate of Cotton Crop Higher __ | 
Than Production Forecast of Aug. 1| 


Continued j 


dicated somewhat more than the average 
increase in weevil presence and activity 
during the month, which tended to offset 
the relatively higher condition. 

The yield per acre indicated by condi- 
tion, with allowance for prospectivé weevil 
damage, was 183.6 pounds per acre, com- 
pared with 185.8 pounds indicated on Aug 
1; 147.7 pounds in 1930, and the 10-year 
average of 154.4 pounds 

Acreage remaining for harvest is esti- 
mated at 40,889,000 acres, compared with 
45.091,000 picked in 1930 

The month of August was generally fa- 
vorable to the development of the cotton 
crop, except in the Delta sections of 
Arkansas and Mississippi, where weather 


1931 acreage: Total abandonment 


liminary) thousands of acres, B; Sept. 1 cond 












1930, D; 1931, E. Yield per acre, pounds: Ten-year average. 1920-1929, F; 1930, G; indicated 
19317, H. Production (ginnings, in thousands, 500-pound gross weight bales), 1930 cropf, I 
1931 crop indicated by condition Sept. 1 7 : 

A B Cc D E F H I 

Virginia 08 67 72 6 83 246 2 290 42 
North.. Carolina ‘ 1.5 38 66 67 77 247 255 775 
South Carolina 1.0 53 6 70 69 230 1,001 
NS xo Sduy 0 sn baans 1.5 52 66 63 136 185 1,593 
Florida iaaeecinceae 60 9 69 13 142 50 
GARE ES ae 1.0 69 42 85 254 340 151 
TOENMESSCE nce rcccsce 1.0 65 47 76 184 4 215 377 
DE. .s0¢00n@tlenees 0.7 58 9 66 151 87 182 1,473 
RRR a a ait 1.2 59 52 59 182 65 180 1464 
Cisne dheiaie ss 0.8 54 4 67 160 62 215 715 
EL tia aes bae-éene onece 1.7 15 54 3 6 14 154 4.038 
GeMOMA «00000500 ** 20 56 42 68 146 102 180 854 
Arkansas coveecseccces Ae 61 33 75 9 10 200 8 4 
TOW MEORICO .occcccpeces 1.5 §86 82 91 $293 875 380 99 

PEE oc bncsnsevseresee 1 84 90 90 296 346 346 1 
California hn waht . 25 $85 92 85 306 468 49} 264 
» Other 0.7 47 79 92 173 230 . 
United States total . 15 40,889 56.4 93.2 68.0 154.4 147.7 183.6 13 932 
{Lower California 69 386 82 17 243 7 “45 
*Prior to 1924 interpolated from g. 25 and Sept. 25 reports r ~at iat ‘ | 
Sept. 1, om area left for hzrvest wanccs TA. for ae ate indicated by condition 


10-year average Including Pima Egyptian 


| conference. 


wire tack, small cut nail and staple in- 
dustry was held in New York, June 26, 
1930, under the direction of Commissidner 
Garland S. Ferguson Jr. of the Federal 
Trade Commission, assisted by M. Mark- 
ham Flannery, Director of Trade Practice 
Conferences. 

Fifty-nine per cent of the firms engaged 
in this industry were represented at the 
It was estimated that ap- 
proximately 55 per cent of the volume of 


after Julv 


- long staple cotton, 32 
£Not included in California figures nor in United States total. 


business, on a machine basis, was repre- 
sented. 

After a brief address by Commissioner 
Ferguson the conference discussed and 
adopted 11 resolutions dealing with va- 
rious trade or business practices. The 
Commission, affer consideration, has re- 
worded some of these resolutions and has 
divided them into Group I and Group 
II. Those in Group I the Commission 
| has approved, and those in Group II the 
Commission has accepted as expressions 
| of the trade. 

The Commission has directed that no- 
tice be given that in referring to or quot-| 
ing trade practice conference rules, the 
form in which they appear in the Com- 
mission's official statement be followed} 
with reference to wording, grouping, num-| 
bering and lettering. 

Group I: Rule 1.—The Commission ap- 
proved Resolution 1 as adopted by the 
industry, reading: 

“The secret payment or allowance of 
rebates, refunds or unearned discounts, 
whether in the form of money or other- 
wise, or secretly extending to certain pur- 
chasers special services or privileges, not 
extended to all purchasers under like 
terms and conditions, with the intent and 
with the effect or injuring a competitor, 
and ‘where the effect may be to substan- 
tially lessen competition or tend to create 
a monopoly or to unreasonably restrain 
trade is an unfair trade practice.” 

Rule 2.—The Commission substituted 
and approved the following for Resolu- 
tion 2 adopted by the industry: 

“It is an unfair trade practice for any 
|person engaged in interstate commerce, 
lin the course of such commerce, either 
'directly or indirectly, to discriminate in 
price between different purchasers of com- 
modities, where the effect of such discrim- | 
ination may be to substantially lessen 
competition or tend to create a monopoly 
in any line of commerce: Provided that 
nothing herein contained shall prevent 
discrimination in price between  pur- 
chasers of the same class on aecount of 
differences in the grade, quality or quan- 
tity of the commodity sold, or that makes 
only due allowance for differences in the 
cost of selling or transportation, or dis- 
crimination in price in the same or dif- 
ferent communities made in good faith to | 
meet competition: And provided further, | 
that nothing herein contained shall pre- 
vent persons engaged in selling the prod- 
ucts of this industry in commerce from 
selecting their own customers in bona fide 
transactions and not in restraint of trade.” 

Rule 3.—The Commission substituted | 
and approved the following for Resolution 
3 as adopted by the industry: 

“The false marking or branding of prod- | 
ucts of the industry, with the effect of 
misleading or deceiving purchasers with 
respect to the quantity, quality, grade or 
}substance of the goods purchased, and 
the tendency to injuriously affect the busi- 
ness of competitors, is an unfair trade 
practice.” 

Ryle 4-—The Commission substituted 
and approved the following for Resolution 
4 as adopted by the industry: 

“The sale or offering for sale of any 
product of the induggry by any false means 
or device which has the tendency and ca- 
pacity to mislead or deceive customers o1 
prospective customers as to the quantity, 
quality, substance or size of such prod- 
uct, and the tendency to injuriously affect 
the business of competitors, is an unfair 
trade practice.” 








from Page 1.) 
conditions tended t 
of the cotton plant 
fruiting and incres 
and activities. The 
however, was large 


vard excessive growth 

accompanied by poor 
in weevil numbers | 

oss in these sections, | 
offset by conditions 
favoring fruiting id maturing of the| 
crop elsewhere in the Cotton Belt. 

The Crop Reporting Board of the De- 
partment of Agriculiure, from the reports 
and data furnished by crop corespondents 
field statisticians, cooperating State Board 
‘or Departments of Agriculture and 
Agricultural Colleg makes the following 
estimates. Signed by W, F. Callander 
Chairman; J. A. Becker, D. A. McCandliss, 
F. H. Whitaker, V. C, Childs, F. W. Gist. 
and approved by C. F. Marvin, Acting 

Secretary: 
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009 acres and 17,000 bales. 





§Less than a 


Rule 5.—The Commission approved 
Resolution 5 as adopted by the industry 
reading: 


“The selling of goods below cost with the 


;intent and with the effect of injuring a 


competitor and where the effect may be 
to substantially lessen competition or tend 


{to create a monopoly or to unreasonably 


restrain trade, is an unfair trade practice.” 

Rule 6.—The Commission substituted 
and approved the following for Resolution 
7 as adopted by the industry: 

“The making or causing or permitting 
to be made or published any false, untrue, 
or deceptive statement by way of ad- 
vertisement or otherwise concerning the 
grade, quality, substance, character, na- 
ture, origin, size or preparation of any 
product of the industry having the tend- 
ency and capacity to mislead or deceive 
purchasers or prospective purchasers, and 


the tendency to injuriously affect the 
business of competitors, is an unfair 
trade practice.” 

Rule 7.—The Commission substituted 


;and-approved the following for Resolution 


8 as adopted by the industry: 

“The imitation of the trade marks, trade 
names, slogans, or other marks of identi- 
fication of competitors, having the tend- 
ency and capacity to mislead or deceive 
purchasers or prospective purchasers and 
the tendency to& injuriously affect the 
business of such competitors, is an unfair 
trade practice.” 

Group II: Rule A.—The Commission 
substituted and accepted the following for 
Resolution 6 as adopted by the industry: 
_ “The practice of withholding from or 
inserting in the invoice statements which 
make the invoice a false record, wholly or 
in part, of the transaction represented on 
the face thereof is condemned by the in- 
dustry.” 

Rule B.— The Commission substituted 
and accepted the following for Resolution 
9 as adopted by the industry: 

“The industry approves the practice of 
handling disputes in a fair and’ reasonable 
manner, coupled with a spirit of modera- 
tion and good will, and every effort should 
be made by the disputants themselves to 
arrive at an agreement. If unable to do 
so they should agree, if possible, upon 
arbitration under some one of the pre- 
vailing codes.” 


Rule C.;-The Commission substituted 
and a@cepted the following for Resolution 


|Commercial Grain Stocks 
| Little Changed for Week 


| Commercial stocks of all principal 
grains in store and afloat at United States 
markets, except corn and flax, were prac- 


| tically unchanged Sept. 5 from the levels 
of Aug. 29, corn stocks declining and flax 
increasing, according to statistics made 
| public Sept. 8 by the Department of Ag- 
|riculture. Stocks Sept. 
| respectively, were reported as follows by 
the Department,*in bushels: 

| Wheat, 261,881,000 and 261,742,000; corn, 
8,125,000 and 9,063,000; oats, 15,491,000 
;and 14,997,000; rye, 9,459,000 and 9,406,000; 
| barley, 7,523,000 and 7,091,000; flax, 857,000 
}and 745,000. Stocks one year ago: Wheat, 


| 204,199,000; corn, 4,857,000; oats, 26,709,000; | 
13,031,000; flax, | 


|Tye, 14,303,0000; 
| 837,000. 


There were also 31,882,000 bushels of 
United States wheat in store in bond at 
Canadian markets Sept. 5, compared to 32,- 
236,000 Aug. 29 and 4,029,000 a year ago; 
and there were 6,813,000 bushels of Cana- 
dian wheat in store in bond at United 
States markets Sept. 5. compared to 6,227,- 
000 Aug. 29 and 13,853,000 a year ago. 


barley, 


Citrus Fruit Laboratory 
To Be Built in Texas 


Citrus fruit growers of Texas, like those 
of California and Florida, will soon receive 
the practical 
ment of Agriculture in solving their prob- 
lems of utilization of citrus-fruit culls and 
by-products, Dr. Henry G. Knight, Chief 
of the Bureau of Chemistry and Soils, an- 
nounced Sept. 8. Dr. Knight said that the 
new citrus laboratory of the Bureau, for 
which funds were appropriated by the last 
Congress, will be established in the citrus- 
growing territory of the Rio Grande Val- 
ley at Weslaco, Tex., on the State-owned 
land of the Texas State Experiment Sta- 
tion. 


The selection of the site was made upon 
recommendation of Dr. F. C. Blanck, in 
charge of the Food Research Division of 
the Bureau of Chemistry and Soils, and 
E. M. Chace, of the Bureau's fruit and 
vegetable laboratory at Los Angeles, 
Calif, and with the approval of Director 
A. B. Conner of the Texas Agricultural 
Experiment Station at College Station.— 
Issued by the Department of Agriculture. 


}11 as adopted by the industry: 

“A Committee on Trade Practices is 
hereby created to cooperate with the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission and to perform 
such acts as may be proper to put these 
rules into effect.” 


By direction of the Commission, Otis 
B. Johnson, Secretary. 


assistance of the Depart- | 
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Trade Conditions 


Abroad Reviewed 


| 


In Weekly Survey 


5 and Aug. 29,! 


‘Department of Commerce 
| Summarizes Develop- 
ments in Nations of the 
Western Hemisphere 


Business and industrial developments in 
|foreign nations are summarized in the 
| weekly review of world trade jus’ issued 
| by the Department of Commerce. The re- 
| view is based on reports from trade com- 
| missioners stationed in: foreign centers. 
The section dealing with Canada and 
Latin American countries follows in full 
text: 


Argentina 


Argentina.—Economic conditions in Ar- 
gentina during August continued unsatis- 
factory. The volume of exports was heavy 
and the balance of trade in favor of the 
country increased by 9,000,000 gold pesos 
during July, bringing it up to 50,000,000 
gold pesos during the first seveg months 
of 1931, but there was a lack of confidence 


and peso exchange declined to new low} 


levels. As compared with the correspond- 
ing period of the previous year, exports 
during the firse seven months of 1931 in- 
creased 74 per cent in volume but *de- 
clined 2.7 per cent in value while imports 
declined 24.9 per cent in value. According 
to a first official Argentina estimate the 
|area sown to the wheat crop of 1931-32 
will be 20 per cent less and that sown to 
the flaxseed crop will be 9 per cent more 
than the area sown to these crops during 
the 1930-31 season. The gold in the Caja 
de Conversion amounts to 309,000,000-gold 


pesos and in the Argentine Legations to | 


| 11,000,000 pesos. Effective Sept. 15, the 
| Argentine consular fees will be increased. 
| Brazil 

Brazil—During August most activities 
suffered setbacks and importing was ma- 
| terially reduced. Coffee prices declined | 
sharply; exchange weakened radically, | 
|practically prohibiting imports of most 
jlines. The average rate for exchange was 
15 milreis 150 reis to the dollar. The high 
mark came on July 27 with 13 milreis 800 
reis and the low mark on Aug. 11 with 16 
milreis 500 reis to the dollar. During the 
‘last few days the rate has been pegged by 


}an agreement of all banks at the requést 
;of the Banco do Brazil that they refrain 
| from buying below 15 milreis 800 reis or 
| selling below 16 milreis 100 reis. This is 
causing holders of bills against foreign 
markets to refuse to sell, and creating an 
embarrassing exchange situation due to 
jthe difficulty of banks in securing cover 
| against which to sell exchange. The ratio 
|of paper milreis to gold for the month 
averaged 8.277 paper milreis to 1 gold mil- 
reis. The rate on Aug. 28 was 8.793. 


A consolidation of items of business for | 


eight banks shows the following reduc- 


tions from last month:, Loan discounts, .6 ! 
per cent; current deposits, 2.3 per cent; | 
other deposits, 1.9 per cent; cash, 6.9 per | 
continue un-| 


cent. Credit conditions 
changed. Several important firms whose 
| financial situation has been unsatisfactory 
for some time are overshadowing the 
whole credit outlook. Rediscounting by 
the Banco do Brazil is limited in volume 
and comes mostly from outlying districts, 
Rio de Janeiro being surfeited with cash 
and therefore resorting to little redis- 
|counting. Rediscount rates are 6 per cent. 
Discount rates vary from 5 to 8 per cent. 
The country is calm politically, although 
press reports predict the early promulga- 
tion of radical reform decrees. A labor 
decree published for discussion but as yet 
unsigned establishes an eight hour day and 
48-hour week for labor. Domestic manu- 
facturing has been greatly aided by weak 
exchange and is generally operating at a 
satisfactory pace. The cement and tex- 
tile industries are in the best condition, 
/except that cotton weaving in Sao Paulo 
is slow because of heavy stocks on hand 
and labor troubles. 


Bolivia 


Bolivia.—Business conditions in Bolivia 
during® August showed no improvement 
and all lines of business continue to be 
| severely affected by the unfavorable situ- 
ation. Private groups are organizing an 
economic conference of leading merchants, 
industrialists and agriculturists to be held 
in La Paz in October. The conference 
plans to study the present situation and 
make recommendations to the Bolivian 
| Government. 


Canada 


Canada.—Unemployment reports for 
Aug: 1 indicate a gain of more than 1 per 
cent over July but largely as the result 
|of provincial relief works which have 
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Cotton Ginnings {| 


Less Than Third 
Of 1930 Figure 


Number of Bales Ginned to 
Sept. 1 Was 565,160, Bu- 
reau of Census Announces 
In Preliminary Report 





| The number of bales of cotton ginned 
| from the current crop, up to Sept. 1, was 
| less than one-third the figure for the cor- 
|responding time last year, according to 
| the report on cotton ginning issued Sept. 8 
by the Bureau of the Census, Department 
of Commerce. The statement follows in 
full text: 

Number of running bales of cotton (count- 
ing round as half bales and excluding linters) 
ginned from the growth of 1931 prior to Sept. 


1, 1931, and comparative statistics to the cor- 
responding date in 1930 and 1929. 


j 1931 1930 1929 
Alabama .......+... 48,031 146,983°~ 136.916 

PATISZOTIA 2... cccccece 1,666 2,999 1,771 
FIOFTIAGR ....cccccces 10,556 19,225 10,625 
COOTRIO 20s ccoccees 118,330 303,297 221,702 
LOUISIANA ...000000 10,568 138,532 170,539 
Mississippi ......... 6,566 83,098 161,945 
South Carolina .... 15,710 50,496 11,173 
TCZAS .cccceesescce. 300008 1,190,135 810,653 
All other States .. 710 15,164 43,110 


*565 160 *1,879,919 *1,568,434 


*Includes 7,307 bales of the crop of 1931 
ginnea prior to Aug. 1 which was counted in 
the supply for the season of 1930-31, com- 
pared with 78,188 and 86,974 bales of the 
crops of 1930 and 1929 

The statistics in this report include 10,- 
038 round bales for 1931, 43,391 for 1930 
|and 36,912 for 1929. Included in the above 
jare 19 bales of American-Egyptian for 
1931, 57 for 1930, and 93 for 1929, 

The statistics for 1931 in this report are 
| subject to revision when checked against 
the individual returns of the ginners be- 
ing transmitted by mail. 


Consumption in July 


United States .. 







swelled the total of construction workers. | y 
Mining, communications, 
and services also contributed to seasonal 
increases but losses were reported in manu- 
facturing and trade. 


| 0 


| Cotton consumed during the month of 


uly, 1931, amounted to 450,518 bales. Cot- 


transportation | ton on hand in consuming establishments 


n July 31 was 994,979 balés, and in pub- 


oa the femeae db oga and at compresses, 4,524; 


The number of active consuming 


current trend is still downward with the! eotton spindles for the month was 25,836,- 


eastern textile and footwear factories prac- 
tically the only exceptions. 
busy on Fall orders with the long-range 
outlook still uncertain. 
commercial failures reported for the first 


[Continued on Page 9, Column 4.) 


h 262. The total imports for the month of 
These are| July, 1931, were 9,305 bales and the ex- 


| po 
The number of! were 259,059 bales. 


rts of domestic cotton, excluding linters, 


The estimated world’s production of 
[Continued on Page 7, Column 3.] 











~e- and it’s no 


“namby-pamby” talk, 


— either! 


= ’ L% ro A 
of things—but you can a 












trust your taste. If a cigarette tastes 
right, if it satisfies you right down to 
the ground, then it is right. 

There are all kinds of tobaccos— 


some 


good, some not so good. And 


there’s the Chesterfield kind—the best 
Turkish and the best Domestic that 


grows. 


Full-ripe, sun-cured, aged in 


Nature’s thoroughgoing way—and as 


mild 


and smooth and sweet as sun- 


ripened fruit. Chesterfields taste right 


GOOD .. . they’ve got to be good! 


© 1931, Liccerr & Myers TOBACCO Co, 


Wrapped in 
Du Pont 
NUMBER 300 

Moisture-Proof 
Cellophane 
—the best made 








—hbecause they are right. 
And something you can’t taste 


—that’s important too! The finest 
cigarette paper—so pure it burns with- 


out taste or odor! 


And behind this unchanging good 
taste, all the resources of a great 
organization— men, money, science, 
experience. It takes them all to make 


a great cigarette, and they’re 
hind Chesterfield. 


all be- 


Your taste is dead right. Chesterfields 


do satisfy. 
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Claim for Refund 


_ Held Not to Give 


Sufficient Notice 


Taxpayer Failed to State 


That Demand for Refund 
Was Based on Right to 
Use Fiscal Year 


Anperson, 8S. C. 
MonarcH MILLS 
v. 
Joun F. Jones, as COLLECTOR OF INTERNAL 
REVENUE. 
District Court, W. D. South Carolina. 


Opinion of the Court 
Aug. 17, 1951 


Warkins, District Judge.—The issues of 
both law and fact in the above styled 
actions are so closely related that they 
may properly be and for the sake of 
brevity will be disposed of in one opinion 
The decision has been delayed, first await- 
ing the production of briefs and later, 
because of certain cases known to be 
pending in the courts of last resort, the 
decisions of which it was thought might 
be conclusive of the issues here involved. 
These cases have since been decided, and 
I think have conclusively set at rest the 
questions upon which there was originally 
a divergence of opinion among the lower 
courts. 


In one of these cases Monarch Mills has 
sued as successors to Monarch Cotton 
Mills for the recovery of $118,794.70 
claimed to have been illegally collected 
as income and profits taxes for the cal- 
endar year 1917. 

In the other case, Monarch Mills as 
successors to Lockhart Mills has sued for 
the recovery of $42,476.59 alleged to have 
been iflegally collected as income and 
profits taxes for the same year. 


Interest Sought 


In each case interest is sought to be 
recovered in addition to and upon the 
principal amounts from the dates of their 
respective payments. The cases, under 

itten stipulation of the parties, were 
tried before me without a jury. Only a 
few witnesses were sworn on behalf of 
plaintiff and none on behalf of defendant. 
Much testimony was admitted, however, 
by stipulation, including tax returns, cor- 
respondence, etc. 

A considerable portion of this testimony 
was by way of photostatic copies of docu- 
ments of the office of the Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue and, as usual with 


this type of testimony, the court experi- | 


enced considerable difficulty in deciphering 
documents offered in this style both be- 
cause such copies are almost invariably 


blurred to some extent and also because | 
dark paper | 


the copies are made upon 
and, therefore, more difficult to decipher. 

There is no conflict in the testimony. 
The pertinent facts may be recapitulated 
as follows: Prior to Oct. 1, 1917, there 
had existed for some time the two sep- 
arate South Carolina cotton manufac- 
turing corporations, Monarch Cotton Mills 
and Lockhart Mills. The stock of these 


corporations was to a considerable extent | 


owned and controlled by the same stock- 
holders and to some extent under the 
same management. After negotiations, it 
was decided to consolidate the corpora- 
tions under the name of Monarch Mills. 
It is unnecessary for the purposes of this 
opinion to recapitulate the terms of the 


consolidation! Z 


Consolidation Reviewed 


It is sufficient to say that it was effected 
in a manner that was evidently satisfac- 
tory to the stockholders of these corpora- 
tions. The consolidation 
at the end of the year 1917 and both Mon- 
arch Cotton Mills and Lockhart Mills 
ceased operation on Dec. 31, 1917, although 
they were not finally dissolved by sur- 
render of charters until May 18, 1918. 

The manufacturing plants and their op- 

eration, however, were completely taken 
over by the Monarch Mills on Jan. 1, 1918. 
For some time prior to 1917 both Monarch 
Cotton Mills and Lockhart Mills had made 
their tax returns to the Government on a 
fiscal year basis, the anniversary date be- 
ing Sept. 30. For the fiscal year 1917 as 
ending on Sept. 30, Lockhart Mills filed 
its revurn on Nov. 16, 1917, and Monarch 
a Mills filed its return on Nov. 19, 
1917. 
. Inasmuch as each of these corporations 
ceased business on Dec. 31, 1917, a return 
called a “final return” was filed for the 
period, Oct. 1, 1917, to Dec. 31, 1917, by 
each of the mills in question. These re- 
turns were filed on March 27, 1918. On 
this same date an original excess profits 
tax return for the fiscal year ended Sept. 
30, 1917, was filed for each of said 
porations. 


Accounting Period Changed 

Upon an audit by the Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue, he determined that 
these companies were not authorized to 
use a fiscal year accounting period and 
thereupon, he required the corporations 
to make an accounting for tax purposes 
on a calendar year basis. At this point 
it should be remarked that there appears 
in the record nowhere any explanation 
of th> reason for the Commissioner's ac- 
tion in requiring this change from a fis- 
cal to a calendar year basis. 

In the face of the law and the custom 
that had grown up and been recognized 
by the Commissioner in 
and without such explanation, I am in- 
clined to regard the action of the Com- 
missioner as unjust even though the evi- 
denc2 falls short of showing it to be il- 
legal. 

However, it appears that, after the re- 
quirement was made, a reaudit was had 
and the Commissioner levied upon Lock- 
hart Mills an additional assessment ‘in 
the amount of $49,382.17, which. upon 
further audit, was reduced to $42,476.59, 
and upon Monarch Cotton Mills an addi- 
tional assessment in the amount of $132.- 
732.52 which, upon further audit, was re- 
duc*@ to $103,966.01. 

The additional assessment against 
Lockhart Mills was levied in April, 1923, 
and paid on Feb. 28, 1£24, and the addi- 
tional levy on Mona-th Cotton Mills was 
made in March. 1923, and paid on Aug. 
20, 1925. In addition to the levy, the last 
named corporation paid interest on the 
amount assessed in the sum of $14,828.69, 
which added to the principal amount of 
$103,966.01, makes up the aggregate of 
$118,794.70, the principal amount sued for 
on behalf of Monarch Cotton Mills. 

Tax Waiver Filed 

On Feb. 1, 1923, Monarch Cotton Mills 
filed an income and profits tax 
consenting to a determination, assessment 
and collection of the amount of income 
amd profits taxes due under any return 
made by or on behalf of said company 
for thé year 1917 irrespective of any pe- 
riod of waiver, and on Maxch 29, 1923, it 
filed with the collector a claim for abate- 
ment of the assessment of the taxes levied 
in March, 1923. On Jan. 27, 1923, and 
Feb. 12, 1923, Lockhart Mills filed a like 
income and profits tax waiver of the 
Statute of limitations with respect to the 
‘collection and assessment of taxes for 
1917, provided assessment was made be- 
fore March 1, 1924. 

After the payment of the taxes ass2ssed. 
Monarch Mills prepared under date of 
Feb. 12, 1926, on Form 843 a claim of 
abatement of tax assessed against Mon- 
arch Cotton Mills in the sum of $250,- 
000, stating “that claims for refund are 


was completed | 


cor- | 


previous years | 


Waiver | 


Wisconsin Extends 


Tax Refund Claims 


Commission Informs Auditors 
Time for Filing Was Length- 
: ened by Legislature 


‘ 


Mapison, Wis., Sept. 8. 


The time for filing claims for the re-) 
fund of income takes was extended by the 
1931 Legislature, the Wisconsin Tax Com- 
mission points out in a recent letter to 
field auditurs. Because of the 1931 statute 
(c. 53) “extending back from four years 


| to seven years the period for making re- | 


assessments and corrections” the time for 
filing claims for refund has been concur- 
rently extended, the Commission ruled. 


“Refunds may be had on income for the 
years open to audit under Section 71.11 as 
amended by chapter 53, Laws of 1931, 
where the assessments have not become 
final and conclusive under subsection (3) 
of section 71.17,” it was concluded. 


“The Legislature in placing the limit 
for the allowance to taxpayers of refunds 
at the same limit that was,extended to 
the State for making audits indicated a 
purpose to follow a policy that is mani- 
festly just and equitable,” the Commis- 
sion said. “As a matter of right, these 
periods should be coextensive. To permit 
the State to go back over a period of years 
and make additional assessments and not 
allow in that period, refunds to the tax- 
payer for overpayments of taxes would 
not work justice as between the State and 
lits citizens and the adoption of any such 
practice was apparently not the legislative 
purpose.” 


being prepared in detail on the following 
bases: 1. Adjustment of fair market value 
as of March 1, 1913. 2. Adjustment of 
depreciation. 3. Loss of useful value. 
Obsolescence. 5. Restoration of invested 
capital. 6. Consideration under special 
assessment. 7. And other discrepancies in 
the return.” 


Claim for Refund 


Monarch Mills, on behalf of Lockhart 
Mills, on Feb. 12, 1926, prepared on Form 
| 843 a claim for refund in the sum of 
$150,000 for the same specified reasons 
as outlined in the case of Monarch Cot- 
ton Mills. I have been unable to find in 
the record the detailed claims for refund! 
filed in connection with these applications. 
lI do find, however, that the Commissioner, 
| after examining the claims for refund. | 
| stated that the bases of these claims are 
various statutory adjustments and special 
| assessments set forth in a summary man- 
ner and that the only data submitted in| 
support of the statement of Monarch Cot- | 
{ton Mills’ claim, which covered the res- 
|toration of invested capital, was on ac- 
count of paid in surplus in connection 
| with the incorporation of Lockhart Power 
| Company. 


The record shows that from time to 
time other claims were filed by the cor-| 
porations objecting to the assessment and | 
| collection of the tax as barred by the| 
statute and because the waivers were al- | 
leged to have beén filed after the expira- | 
tion thereof. The record involves con-| 
siderable additional testimony than that) 
outlined wut I deem it unnecessary fur-| 
ther to recapitulate here. 


Plaintiff's Contentiens 


In argument counsel for plaintiff sum- | 
| marized its contentions as follows: | 
1. That the assessment and collection 
| of the taxes in question were made after 


| being barred by the statute, being at a| 


| period more than five years after the re 
turns were filed. 

2. That the tax had been erroneously | 
assessed on a calendar year basis whereas 
| it should have been computed on the basis | 
of a fiscal year ending Sept. 30, 1917, and | 
| for the three months ending Dec. 31, 1917. | 
| 3. That in the computation of the tax, | 
|especially for the three months’ period, | 
| plaintiff! was entitled to the full invested | 
| capital for that period rather than to 

one-fourth of the invested capital. 

The Government contested these claims 
}and further raised the issue that the | 
Monarch Mills was not the proper} 
party to sue. It is the contention of the 
Government that timely waivers operated 
to prevent the bar of the statute of limi- 
tations; that the taxpayer can not now 
question the act of the Commissioner in| 
changing the taxpayer's accounting period | 
from a fiscal to a calendar year basis 
for the reason that the question had not | 
been presented to the Commissioner in | 
a claim for refund; and that, after the | 
accounting period had been changed, the 
| taxpayer made no objection until this suit 
| was commenced. It is the contention of 
| the Government further that even if the | 
| fiscal year basis be adopted, there is still 
|a substantial deficiency and that the taxes | 
|have been unpaid. 
Legal Capacity Discussed | 

We will first consider the question of | 
plaintiff's legal capacity to maintain | 
these actions since, if that be denied, the 
suits must be dismisscd. Defendant's con- | 
; tention is based upon the provisions of 
section 3477, Revised Statutes, 31 U. S.); 
| Code section 203. This statute has been} 
frequently before the Supreme Court for | 
construction, and it has been held that | 
| there are certain general exceptions to be | 
; recognized because not within the evils | 
j}at which the statute aimed. Its pur-| 
pose is to prevent frauds upon the Treas- 
ury. As said in the case of Seaboard Air 
Line Ry. v. United States, 256 U. S. 655, 
at page 657: “We can not believe that | 
| Congress intended to discourage, hinder or 
| obstruct the orderly merger or consolida- | 


| tions of corporations as the various States | 
|might authorize for the public interest.” 
| It is true that the present statute of 
|the State of South Carolina, relating to 
the mergers of corporations, was not | 
enacicd until 1925. The purpose of this 
| statute, however, was rather to outline 
jthe method and provide ceriain remedies 
and rights for minority stockholders than 
jto create a new law. Mergers in proper | 
cases, of the character of the merger in} 
this case, were recognized long before this 


in tax matters themselves the Supreme 
Court has recognized the right of stock- 
holders to receive stock dividends in the | 
way of stock certificates for profits earned 
without subjecting the stockholder to the 
lis sold. 

In the instant case, the new corporation 
| took over all the assets of the parent com- 
panies and assumed all their liabilities. 
Both companies went out of existence be- 
}fore the 
| paid, and the dealings of the Government 
have been with the 
paid 


every dollar of the taxes sought to 


Air Line case. 


Requirements of Law 

Next in order, we proceed to the con- 
Sideration of whether the claims filed com- 
plied with the requirements of the stat- 
ute and of 
by the Commissioner. It should be re- 
membered that the Government can only 
be sued by its own consent and that one 
entitled to sue must comply strictly with 
the statutory requirements. Section 3226, 
Revised Statutes, provides, among other 
things, that no suit shall be maintained 
for the recovery of any tax alleeed to be 
erroneously or illegally assessed or col- 
lected or in any manner wrongfully col- 
lected “until a claim for refund or credit 
has been duly filed with the Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue according to the pro- 
visions of law in that 


[Continued on Page 9, Column 7.] 
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statute was passed. It is significant that | 


claim for a profit tax until the stock itself | 


taxes in question were finally | 
plaintiff, which itself | 


be recovered. We think the case is clearly | 
within the rule laid down in the Seaboard | 


the regulations promulgated | 


regard and the} 
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Statute of Montana Regulating Sale 
Of Securities Held Unconstitutional 


Failure of Blue Sky Act tq Provide for Notice and Hearing 


Prior to Revocation of Permit Is Ruled by Court to Deny 


HELENA, Monr. 


v. | 

Georce P. Porter, AUDITOR AND Ex OFFICIO 

INVESTMENT COMMISSIONER OF MONTANA. | 
District Court, D. Montana. 


No. 1190. 


Before SAWTELLE, Circuit Judge, Pray and | 
Bouraquin, District Judges. 


Opinion of the Court 
Aug. 19, 1931 
Pray, District Judge.—This is a suit in 
equity brought by plaintiff against de- | 
fendant as Auditor and ex-officio Invest- 
ment Commissioner of the State of Mon- | 
tana seeking injunctive relief against | 
threated cancellation of a permit to do 
business in this State, regularly issued 


by the latter to the former under the 
blue sky*law. 


Plaintiff was incorporated under the 

| laws of Minnesota in 1894 and authorized 
| to engage in the business of selling cer- 
tain investment certificates in that State 
and elsewhere; it has been so engaged in 
| business in the State of Montana contin- 
| uously since January, 1930, under such 
|permit. According to the terms of the 
investment certificate payment in a cer- 
| tain sum to the holder thereof is to be 
made at the expiration of the time stated 
therein, provided the holder makes the 
| required payments during a certain period 
|of years. The form of certificate was} 
| approved by the Investment Commissioner. 
| Section 4036 of the Revised Codes of Mon- 
| tana, authorizing the issuance of the per-| 
| mit, reads as follows: 


It shall be the duty of the Investment 
Commissioner to examine the statements 
and documents so filed, and if said Invest- 
ment Commissioner shall deem it advisable, 
he shall make or have made a detailed ex- 
amination, audit or investigation of such 
investment company’s affairs; provided, 
that such investment company may at its 
option, in writing, refuse to have such in- | 
vestigation made, in which event said In- 

vestment Commissioner shall reject its ap- 
plication If he finds that such invest- 
ment company is solvent, that its articles 
of inccrporation or association, its con- 
stitution and by-laws, its proposed plan of 
business, and proposed contracts contain 
and provide for a fair, just, and equitable 
plan for the transaction of business. and 
in his judgment promises a fair return on 
the stocks, bonds, or other securities by it 
offered for sale, the Investment Commission 
shall issue to such investment company a 
statement, entitling it to sell such securi- | 
ties in the State of Montana, and reciting | 
that such company has complied with the 
provisions of this act, that detailed in- 


formation :2 regard to the company and its oe is a 


securities is on file in the Investment Com- 
missioner's office, and that such investment 
company is permitted to do business in 
this State; and such statement shall also 
recite in bold type that the Investment 
Commissioner in nowise recommends the 
securities to be offered for sale *by such 
inyestment company. 


Such permit, however, shall be subject to 
revocation at any time by the Investment 
Commissioner for cause to him sufficient. 
But if said Investment Commissioner finds 
that such articles of incorporation or asso- 
ciation, charter, constitution, and by-laws, 
plan of business, or proposed contract con- 
tain any provision that is unfair, unjust, 
inequitable, or oppressive to any class of 
contributors, or if he decides trom his in- 
vestigation or examination of its affairs that 
said investment company is not solvent, or 
does not intend to do a fair and honest 
business, or in his judgment does not prom- 
ise a fair return on stocks, bonds, or Gther 
securities by it offered for sale, then he 
shall not grant such company a permit as 
herein provided, and shall notify said coin- 
pany in writing of his decision. 


June 22, 1931, the Investment Commis- 
sioner issued an order, addressed to this | 
plaintiff, and other investment companies | 
doing business in Montana, which is as 
follows: 


Order Issued to Companies 
By Investment Commissioner 


It is therefore ordered that from and 
after July 22, 1931, the following rule shall 
be in full force and effect: In the interests 
of the investing public, any investment 
company operating in the State of -Mon- 
tana shall not issue, sell or distribute, 
any bonds. certificates of indebtedness, col- 
lateral trust certificates or any other de- 
vice whatsoever, that might be deemed a 
security creating a debtor-creditor rela- 
tionship, which has a withdrawal privileze, 
before maturity, that does not provide for 
withdrawal of installments paid thereon 
due any time after the first year, if. the 
owner or holder shall have given ninety 
(90) days notice in writing of his inten- 
tion to make such withdrawal and such 
owner or holder shall be entitled to receive 
the total amount of all installments paid 
in, less only a withdrawal penalty not ex- 
ceeding three and one-half (3'2) per cent 
of the matured or face value of such se- 
curities, plus interest compounded = an- 
nually, at the rate of which said securities 
the guaranteed to mature or represented to 
pay at maturity; and provided further, that 
the bond or contract representing such se- 
curity and the application for the same 
shall have printed thereon, the amount paid 
in, the withdrawal or surrender value 
thereof, and the loan value at the end of 
each year of its duration. 


It is further provided that none of the 
above securities as enumerated shall be per- 
mitted to be sold in the State of Montana 
unless there is a withdrawal privilege pro- 
vided each year beginning with the first 
year until maturity. 


That the foregoing order is based upon | 
a certain preamble or so-called “findings” | 
of the Investment Commissioner in the | 
following language: 


1, The Commissioner maintains that sec- 
tion 4043 of the Revised Codes of Montana, 
1921, confers authority for the promulgation 
of the proposed rules in the following lan- 
guage: * * * The Investment Commissioner 
shall have general supervision and control, 
as provided by this act, over any and all 
investment companies and stock brokers, 
domestic or foreign, licensed under this 
act.” 

2. The Commissioner 
| provisions of section 4036, Revised Codes 
of Montana, 1921, providing in_ part: 
“* * * Such permit, however, shall be sub- 
ject to revocation at any time by the In- 
vestment Commissioner for cause to him 
sufficient,” clearly gives the Commissioner 
authority to cancel permits. 


3. That the above-mentioned provision of 
law impliedly gives to the Commissioner 
the right to impose a lesser penalty, namely, 
the removal of all unfair provisions in con- 
tracts. , 


4. That section 4045 of the Révised Codes 
of Montana, 1921, provides in part as fol- 
lows: “Revocation of.permits and appoint- 
ment of receiver. Whenever, it shall ap- 
pear to the Investment Commissioner that 
the assets of any investment company do- 
ing business in this State are impaired to 
the extent that such assets do not equal its 
liabilities, or. that it is conducting its busi- 
ness In an unsafe, inequitable, or unauthor- 
ized manner, or is jeopardizing the interests 
of its stockholders or the investors in 
stocks, bonds or other securities by it of- 
tered for sale, or whenever any invest- 
ment company shall reiuse to file any pa- 
pers, statements, or documents required un- 
der this act, or shall refuse to permit an 
esanflna tion by said Investment Commis- 
sionér, or his deputies or agents, as pro- 
vided, in, this act, without giving satis- 
factory reasons therefor, said Investment 
Commissioner shall at once cancel its per- 
mit.” * * * The Commissioner believes that 
a loading charge of from 5 per cent to 8 
per cent is highly inequitable as this term 
is defined in this section. 


5. That it is unreasonable and inequitable 
to maintain that investment companies who 
were operating in Montana prior to the 
enactment of the present investment act 
should not be amenable to the same reason- 
able and lawful supervision and control by 
this Commissioner as exercised on com- 
panies coming under his supervision at a 
later date. 


6. That this Commissioner is continually | 





believes that the 


INVESTORS SYNDICATE | 


Revocation Statutes - 
‘Contested by Plaintiff 


1930 showing assets in excess of $5,000,- 
000, paid the required fee, and furnished 
such information to the Investment Com- 
| missioner as was required by him, and 
| otherwise seems to have complied with 
the law. 
plaintiff has 20 agents in Montana duly 
| licensed by 
certificates. 
in Montana certificates of the maturity | 
value of $2,141,200, to approximately 4,- | 
508 persons; 
|ness in this State is of a value largely 
lin excess of $3,000 and that if it is com- 
pelled to comply with such order it will 
result in unjust and unfair discrimina- 
tion between present and future holders 
of such certificates, and disrupt and de-| 
stroy plaintiff’s business and compel it to 
retire from the State. 


are that 
Montana 1921, which authorizes the revo- | 
cation of a permit “at any time by the 
Investment Commission for cause to him 
sufficicnt,” 
4045, which authorizes the cancellation 
of a permit whenever it appears to the 
Investment Commissioner that the permit- 
tee is conducting its business in an in- 
equitable manner, are in violation of the 
due process of law clause for the Four- 
teenth Amendment to the Constitution 
}of the United States for failure to pro- 
_ for notice and epportunity for hear- 
ng; 
|rule or standard is fixed for determining 


Due Process of Law 


receiving complaints to the effect that 
agents of investment companies misrepre- 
sent to prospective purchasers either by not 
stating the provisions relating to with- 
drawals or by alleging that investors can 
procure their money at any time. 


7. That in justice to the investing public, 
during the period of depressions they should 
not be unreasonably pennlized for condi- 
tions beyond their contrcel, caused by wn- 
employment or depreciation of commodity 
values. ; 


8. That the proposed rule is a reasonable 
one as evidenced by its adoption by certain 
of the investment companies operating in 
this State and by testimony produced at 
the hearing. 


9. That a maximum withdrawal penalty of 
312 per cent is amply sufficient in case of 
tobfeiture of investment installment con- 
tracts and that withdrawals should be per- 
missible at any time after one year. 


business is being conducted in an inequit- 
,able manner. 

No question that plaintiff is a person 
within the meaning of the due process 
of law clause of the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment, and that its right under the permit 


and entitled to protection when subjected 
to control of a State law in conflict there- 
with. Liggett Co. v. Baldridge, 278 U. S. 
105. And that the right to enter into 
the contract approved by the Investment 


permit to do business was issu7d, is like- 
wise protected under the Fourteenth 
Amendment, Tyson & Bros. v. Banton, 273 
|U. S..418. ° 


Although in this case a hearing was in 
| fact accorded plaintiff, the Blue Sky Law 


| itself, which was relied upon by the In- 
| vestment Commissioner, makes ho ~“pro-| 
vision for notice or opportunity to be 
heard. “If the statute did not provide for 
a notice in any férm, it_is not material 
that as a matter of grace or favor notice) 
may have been given of ‘the proposed as- 
sessment. Yt is not whgt notice, uncalled 
for by the statute, the taxpayer may have} 
received in a particular case that is ma-| 
terial, but the question is whether any| 
notice is provided for by the statute.” 
v. Armour Fertilizer Works, 237 U. S. 413. 
Citing Stewart v. Palmer, 74 N. Y. 183,} 


Plaintiff filed an annual statement for 


By the bill it appears that 
the defendant to sell said 


That in 1930 plaintiff sold | 


of a statute assessing the expense of a 
local improvement upon the land bene- 
fited without notice to the owner. 


Question of Notice 
To Owner Discussed 


According to the weight of authority, al- 
though the owner may have been given | 
notice and even a hearing, indicating a} 
| desire for fair play on the part of the| 
officer, that is not sufficient to satisfy| 
the constitutional requirement unless the) 
right to such notice and hearing is em- 
bodied in the statute. National Automo-| 
bile’ Service Corporation v. Barford, 137) 
Atl. (Penn.) 601; Garfield v. U. S. ex rel. | 
Goldsby, 211 U. S. 249; C. M. & St. P. 
Ry. Co. v. Board of Railroad Commission- 
ers, 76 Mont. 305; Counsel for defendant 
admit that the original act in question 
“did not provide specifically for notice to 
the company by the Investment Comis-| 
sioner on revocation of permits, and no 
appeal was given to the courts in such) 
cases. The act was open to serious ques- 
tion as to its due process provisions.” They 
now claim in view of the amendments to. 
section 4038 as contained in Chapter 194 


CURRENT LAW » 


Latest Decisions of Federal and State Courts 


ATTORNEYS—Compensation—Death of attorney pending suit—Termination of 
contract of employment by death— 

The representative of an attorney who dies whilé the suit is pending cannot re- 
cover the agreed compensation, but may hold the client for the reasonable value of 
the services rendered up to the agreed amount, since the contract of employment, 
being a contract for personal services, is terminated by the attorney’s death. 


Arnold v. Income Properties Corporation et al.; D. C., S. D. N. Y., No. E-49-270, 
Aug. 7, 1931. 


that its right to do busi- 


The principal contentions of plaintiff, 
section 4036 Revised Codes of 


and the provision of section 


and for the further reason that no 


sufficient cause or when the 


« 


ATTORNEYS—Substitution—Death of defendant's attorney—Defendant’s right to 
order of substitution without condition as to payment of compensation to deceased 
attorney's representative— 

The defendants, on the death of their attorney while the case was pending, were 
entitled to an order substituting another attorney for the deceased attorney without 
a@ provision making payment by the defendants to the personal representatives of 
the deceased attorney for his services a condition to substitution, since the death 
of the attorney terminated the contract of employment and did not affect the re- 
taining lien on the papers in his possession securing the payment of such compen- 
sation, and since the purpose of imposing such a condition upon an order of substi- 
tution is to safeguard the attorney's charging lien on the judgment to be rendered 
which does not exist in favor of an attorney for a defendant, in the absence of a 
counterclaim, inasmuch as there can be no lien on a defense. 


Arnold v. Income Properties Corporation et al., D. C., S. D. N. Y., No. E-49-270, 
Aug. 7, 1931. 


SALES—Warranties—Farm machinery—Rescission within reasonable time— 

A buyer of a cgmbine harvester during July, 1928, who had had no experience 
with, and had never used, such a machine, and who had to rely largely on the in- 
structions and assistance of the seller's experts and agents in testing the machine 
and ascertaining whether it was reasonably fit for the purpose for which he had 
purchased it, was not precluded from recovering the price paid for breach of war- 
ranty of fitness on the ground that his rescission, during August, 1929, was more 
than a reasonable time after the purchase of the machine as a matter of law, where 
he complained that the machine did not work preperly within thrce days from 
the time it was first used, and the seller's experts, from time to time thereafter, 
up to July, 1929, worked on the machine and installed new parts in an. effort to 
remove the defects. 

Bratberg v. Advance-Rumely Thresher Co.; N. Dak. Sup. Ct. 
SALES—Warranties—Statutory provisions—Validity of statute—Due process of law 
—Farm machinery—Reasonable classification—Freedom of contract—Police power— 

A North Dakota statute giving the purchasers of certain kinds of farm machinery 
“a reasonable time after delivery for the inspection and testing” of the machinery 
and prowding that if thé machinery “does not prove to be reasonably fit for the 
purpose for which it was purchased the purchaser may rescind the sale by giving 
notice within a reasonable time after the delivery” and that any provision of a con- 
tract between the buyer and the seller “is hereby declared to be against public policy 
and void,” is not in violation of the due process of law provisions of the State and 
Federal Constitutions on the ground that it interferes with the freedom of con- 
tract, but is a valid exercise of the police power of the State for the protection and 
promotion of agriculiure; nor is it void because applicable only to farm machinery, 
since it affects and treats all persons subject to its terms in like manner under like 
circumstances and conditions and the classification is therefore reasonable. 

Bratberg v. Advance-Rumely Thresher Co.; N. Dak. Sup. Ct. 


Decisians Published in Full Text in This Issue 


BLUE SKY LAW—Revocation of permit—Constitutionality of statute—Absence of 
provision for notice and hearing—Failure to prescribe standard to guide Commis- 
sioner—Due process— 

The Montana Blue Sky Law in so far as it provides that a permit “shall be subject 
to revocation at any time by the Investment Commissioner for cause to him suffi- 
cient,” without providing for a notice to the permittee or according him a hearing, 
is in violation of the due process clause of the Fourteenth Amendment on the 
ground that it provides for the revocation of a permit without notice and a hearing, 
notwithstanding a provision for an action by. the permittee to vacate the order of 
revocation on the ground that it is unjust or unreasonable, without suspending the 
operation of the Commissioner's order pending the commencement and the prose- 
cution of such an action to final judgment; the act also denies due process of law 
in that it empowers the Commissioner to revoke a permit “for cause to him suffi- 
cient” without prescribing a rule or standard by which he is to be governed in de- 
termining what constitutes sufficient cause.—Investors Syndicate v. Porter, Auditor 
and Ex Officio, etc. (D. C., D. Mont.)—6 U. S. Daily, 1562, Sept. 9, 1931. ° 


CONSTITUTIONAL LAW—Departments of government—Delegation of legislative 
power to Investment Commissioner—Blue Sky Law—Revocation of permit— _ 

A section of the Montana Blue Sky Law authorizing the Investment Commissioner 
to revoke a permit “for cause to him sufficient,” without prescribing a standard to 
guide him in making his determination, is void in that it confers legislative power 
upon the Commissioner.—Investors Syndicate v. Porter, Auditor and Ex Officio, etc. 
p. C., D. Mont.) —6 U. S. Daily, 1562, Sept. 9, 1931. 

CONSTITUTIONAL LAW—Persons who may question constitutionality of statute— 
Right of permittee accorded hearing as to revocation of permit to attack constitu- 
tionality of Blue Sky Law on ground that no notice or hearing is provided for— 

A corporation which was accorded a hearing prior to the revocation of its permit 
under the Montana Blue Sky Law could attack the constitutionality of the statute, 
in a suit to enjoin the cancellation of the permit, on the ground that the act, in so 
far as it provides for the revocation of permits without notice to the permittee and 
without according him a hearing is violative of the due process clause of the Four- 
teenth Amendment.—Investors Syndicate v. Porter, Auditor and Ex Officio, etc. 
(D. C., D. Mont.) —6 U. S. Daily, 1562, Sept. 9, 1931. 


Federal Taxation 


REFUNDS AND CREDITS—Claims for refund—Sufficiency— 

Claim for refund filed by taxpayer held insufficient, since it failed to put the 
Commissioner properly on notice that it was intended to base the claim upon the 
right to have the return audited upon a fiscal rather than a calendar year basis.— 
Monarch Mills v. Jones. (D. C., W. D. 8S. C.)—6 U. S. Daily, 1562, Sept. 9, 1931. 


to do business in this State is property | 


Commission, and concerning which the}indicated,” the 
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188, 30 A. Rep. 289, involving the validity] fo 
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On State Radio 


Power of Highway Patrol to 
Maintain Station Held 
Not Unlimited 


SacrAMENTO, CaLiFr., Sept. 8. 
The power of the California Highway 


Patrol to install and maintain a radio} 
Attorney | 
General of California, U. S. Webb, has| 


service is not. ‘unlimited, the 
advised Controller Riley. 

The Controller had asked to be advised 
“whether or not the installation of a 
breadcasting station and receiving sets for 


the purpose of keeping the California 


Highway Patrol informed as to the ac-| 


tivities in the several districts and coun- 
ties of the State would be a legal charge 
}under the present statute governing the 
patrol.” 

“It is within the power of the depart- 
;ment to decide in the first instance 
whether the State showvld install and 
maintain a radio service of the character 
opinion said, “but the 
| power is not unlimited or beyond the 
jurisdiction of the State Controller to dc- 
termine whether, in the exercise thereof, 
|the expenditure contemplated is so dis- 
proportionate to the bencfits to be de- 
rived or the aciual necessity therefore as 
to amount to a legal abuse of discretion.” 


of the Laws of 1931 that the language of 


Avrnorrzen STATEMENTS n 
Pounele WirHovt COMMENT BY THE UNITED Srares, DaILY 


California Ruling | 


ONLY ARF PRESENTFD MEREIN, BEIVe 


Sorting Returns 
Of Income Tax 
Is Systematized 


Problem Is Allotment of 
Time in Which to Classify 
12,000,000 Information 


Returns on Incomes 


By A. B, Niess, 


Head, Records Division, Bureau of Interial 
Revenue, Department of the Interior. 


The annual job of sorting and assem- 
bling 12,000,000 returns of information and 
comparing the income reported thereon 
with 4,000,000 personal returns is one that 
taxes the mind and hand to develop the 
most expeditious method of accomplish- 
ing the task in the allotted time. 

There are three objects to be attained: 
(a) To attach information returns to per- 
sonal returns, Form 1040, forwarded to 
agents and collectors for field examina- 
tion; (b) to compare the information with 
“Accepted” returns and forward to the 
field such as show discrepancies and 
promise of additional tax; and (c) to for- 
ward the remaining information returns to 
collectors to compare with personal re- 
turns, Form 1040-A, and procure addi- 


the original act has been changed to allow ‘ional returns where the information indi- 


recourse to the courts. 
Defendant then quotes the original act 


| as follows: 


An appeal may be taken from the decision 
of the Investment Commissioner refusing 
to grant a license to any investment com- 
pany or stock broker, to the State Board of 
Examiners of this State. Such appeal sifall 
be taken by filing with said State Board 

“of Examiners an application for a hearing 
on its case. 

The amendment was then quoted as 
llows: 

Any interested person, who has appeared, 
copartnership, association or corporation be- 
ing dissatisfied with any findings, findings 
or decision of the Commissioner made in 
accordance with the provisions of this act, 
from the making thereof 
commence an action in any court of com- 
petent jurisdiction against said Commis- 
sioner as defendant, to vacate and set aside 
said findings, findings or decision on the 
ground that the said findings or decision 
are unjust or unreasonablé. The rules of 
pleading and procedure in such action shall 
be the same as are provided by law for the 
trial of equitable actions in the district 
courts of this State and on the hearing the 
judge of said court may set aside, modify or 
confirm said findings or decision as the 


evidence and the rules of equity may re- 
quire, 


Contention of Defendant 


On Class of Plaintiff 


_ Defendant next contends that while it 
is true that-due process of law is not pro- 
vided for one wno has not appeared before 
the Investment Commissioner the plain- 
tiff is not in that class “because they have 
appeared and belong to a class for which 
due process is ‘provided * * * and even 
though as to some elasses the statute 
might be held void, it cannot be held Void 
as to plaintiff.” In reply plaintiff calls 
attention to a proviso, omitted by defend- 
ant, which is a part of the amendment of 
section 4038 and is in the following lan- 
guage: 

Provided however, that the original appli- 
cation with reference to which an appeal is 
herein provided for shall not be heard by 
the Investment Commissioner until notice of 
hearing on the same has been published in 
some newspaper published at the capital 
city daily, in at least seven issues of such 
paper, and provided further, that upon such 
hearing on the original application, any per- 
son, copartnership, association or corpora- 


tion interested in or opposed to said applica- 
tion may appear. 


On reading the original act in connec- 
tion with the amendment, and especially 
with the proviso, it seems quite clear that 
recourse to the courts is not limited to an 
applicant whose application for a permit 
has been refused by the Commissioner. 
| This wording of the proviso: “Provided, 
however, that the original application with 
reference to which an appeal is herein 
provided fer shall not be heard by the 
Investment Commissioner until notice of 
the hearing of the same has been pub- 
lished * * *,” evidently does not mean that 
| the specific and comprehensive terms of 
| the amendment proper are to be limited 
| by this proviso as to a dissatisfied appli- 
cant for a license; that language is merely 
| descriptive of the original application 
“with reference to which an appeal is 
herein provided,” as in the instance of 
|“any interested person, who has appeared, 
copertnership, assotiation or corporation 
being dissatisfied with any findings, find- 
ings or dcec:sion of the Commissioner made 
in accordance with the provision of this 
act * °°, 

But notwithstanding this concession to 
defendant in the interpretation of the 
amendment it still appears that the law 
itself as amended does not provide for 
notice or opportunity for hearing before 
| the permit is revoked, and futhermore, 
| that the decision shall stand, in full force, 
} until an action is commenced and pros- 
ecuted to judgment, when the judge “may 
set aside, modify or coniorm said findings 
or decision * * *.” It would seem that the 
guaranty of the Fourteenth Amendment 
is challenged when an order is made by 
the Commissioner based upon the statute 
as amended, revoking a license or permit 
without notice or hearing to be in effect 
pending the test of its validity by the 
court. Prendergast v. New York Ill. Co., 
| 262 U. S. 43; Love v. Atchison, T. & S. F. 
Ry. Co., 185 Fed. 321; C. M. & St. P. R. 
Co. v. State of Minn., 134 U. S. 418. 


‘Equitable Manner’ 


ye x . . 

Given Consideration 

| As to the second objection that no rule 
or standard is provided to determine when 
a sufficient gause exists or when the busi- 
ness is being conducted in an inequitable 
manner, the Supreme Court held in U. S. 
v Cohen Grocery Co., 255 U. S. 81, in 

} passing on the constitutionality of the 

|“Lever Act,” as follows: 

| The sole, remaining inquiry. therefore, is 
the certainty or uncertainty of the text in 
ouestion; that is. whether the words, ‘That 
it is hereby made un!awful for any person 
wilfully * * * to make an unjust or un- 
reasonable rate or charge in handling or 
dealing in or with an necessaries,” con- 
stituted a fixing by Congress of an ascertain- 
able standard of guilt, and are adequate to 
inform persons accused of violation thereof 
of the nature and case of the accuration 
against them. That they are not. we are of 
opinion so clearly results from their mere 
statement as to render elaboration on the 
subject wholly unnecessery. 

Observe that the section forbids no spe- 
cific or definite@act. It confines the subiect- 
matter of the investigation which it author- 
izes to no element, essentially inhering in 
the transaction as to which it provides. It 
leaves open, therefore, she widest conceiv- 
able inquiry, the scope of which no one can 
foresee, and the resuit of which no one can 
foreshadow or adequately guard avainst. In 
fact, we see no reason to doubt the sound- 
ness of the observation of the court below 
in its opinion to the effect that, to attempt 
to enforce the section would be the exact 
eauivalent of an effort to cerry Out a stat- 
ute which in terms merely pene!lized and 
punished all acts detrimental to the public 
interest when unjust and unreasonable in 
the estimation of the court and jury. 

And that this is not a mere abstraction 
finds abundant demonstration in the cases 
now before us; since in the briefs in these 
cases the conflicting results which have 
arisen from thé painstaking attempts of en- 
lightened judges in seeking to carry out 
the statute in cases brought before them 
are vividly portrayed. As illustrative of this 
situation we append in the margin a state- 
ment from one of the briefs, in the subject. 
An@again, this condition would be addition- 
ally obvious if we stopped to recur to the 
persistent efforts, which, the records dis- 
close. were made by administrative officers, 
doubtless inspired by a zealous effort to dis- 
charge their duty, to establish a standard of 
their own to be used as & basis to render 
the section possible of execution. 


It would seem that the acts threatened | 


' by the Investment Commissioner would 


| forms wit 


cates one should have been filed. 


Use Special Forms 

It is impracticable to assemble informa- 
tion returns directly with the personal 
returns of the individuals who received 
the income, and it has been necessary 
to provide Form 17544 as a carrier of the 
information slips to the personal returns, 
Form 1040. Until 1930 this form was 
printed on thin paper 3'4 by 8 inches in 
size, six forms to a sheet. 

The collector of internal revenue, when 
preparing his assessment lists of taxable 
returns and his own card record of non- 


| taxable returns, placed carbon paper and 


a sheet of the Form 7544 in the type- 
writer back of the list. The mame and 
address, together with the serial number 


| in this manner was made available to the 


sorting section. 
When received in that section the forms 
are sorted in the same alphabetical divi- 


| sions as the information certificates and 


separated by collection districts. The next 
process assembles all information cer- 
tificates of the same taxpayer with the 
Forms 7544. There are, of course, some 
out information returns and 
some information returns without Forms 


| 7544. This latter class of information re- 


turns are forwarded to the proper collec- 
tors to check against income reported on 
Forms 1040-A, and in many instances to 
segure delinquent returns as a result of 
the disclosure of income paid. 


Form Required 

The income reported on the information 
forms covers salaries, wages, rent, royal- 
ties, interest, dividents, and other periodi- 
cal and determinable income. After the 
Forms 7544 are matched with the informa- 
tion certificates the form has been of little 
use except to carry the certificates to the 
return, after which it was discarded. 

Prior to forwarding any return to the 
collector or agent for field investigation 
it was necessary to type in the files sec- 
tion a 4 by 6 inch card for use as a con- 
trol record, and approximately 750,000 such 
cards were typed each year. This opera- 
tion added materially to the time required 
to prepare returns for forwarding to the 
field. 

For the year 1930 a new Form 7544 is 
being used, 3 by 6 inches in size, six forms 
printed to a sheet. It is printed on a 
little heavier stock, and the blank forms 
were forwarded to the collectors to type in 
the same manner as in prior years. 


Sorted Evenly 

When received in the records division 
the forms are piled evenly and cut to an 
accurate size, 3 by 6 inches. The cards 
are used in the matching of information 
certificates, as previously explained, and 
the proper record of the disposition of the 
return is made on the card. The Forms 
7544. are then placed in two files, one for 
returns forwarded to the agents and col- 
lectors in the field and the other for re- 
turns accepted as filed. 

The establishment of this latter file is 
made possible through use of the card 
Forms 7544, the form printed in prior 
years being too flimsy to use as a record. 

While there are no information returns 
for corporations (except those filed for 
foreign conporations having no office or 
place of business in the United States), 
the same form is used as a card record for 
this type of return, and the card is easily 
distinguished because it is printed on a 
stock corresponding in color to the cor- 
poration return, Form 1120. 

Saves Much Work 

The adoption of the new form, there- 
fore, has resulted in the saving of the 
work of 25 or 30 tvpists for several months 
in preparingsthe 750000 cards for returns 
sent to the field and has made possible the 
establishment of a record of every re- 
turn. which in many cases saves searching 
the file of returns located on another floor. 


deprive plaintiff of his property without 
due process of law on either ground al- 
leged. In the instant case the officer is 
required to exercise legislative power when 
he sets up a standard and undertakes to 
Say when a business is being conducted in 
an inequitable manner. Suppose he were 
directed by the statute to determine when 
the price of a commodity charged was un- 
reasonable or excessive, or when it was 
not necessary to provide a reasonable 
profit, with no directions or standard to go 
by; would it not be less complicated than 
to require him to determine when a busi- 
ness is being conducted in an inequitable 
manner with no standard in the law as a 
ruide. 


Prevention of Fraud 


Seen as Object of Law 

It seems to be generally understood that 
the main object of the so-called Blue Sky 
Law fs the prevention of fraud. The 
police power exercised by the legislature 
does not go to the extent of regulating 
or prohibiting the sale of securities or 
making of contracts based upon the judg- 
ment of an Investment Commissioner or 
hoard attempting to insure the public a 
fair profit on the investment. Nor would 
the law stand the test if it prohibited such 
dealint in securities as in the judgment of 
the Commissioner rested upon a plan of 
organiation or conduct of business which 
was not “fair.” Ala. & N. O. Trans. Co. 
Vv. Doyle. 210 Fed. 173. 

In this case a statutory three judge 
court held unconstitutional the Blue Sky 
Laws of Michigan. as violative of the due 
process clause of the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment. Later another law of like character 
was enacted in the same State which was 
attacked in the same manner, wherein it 
was declared that the purpose of the act 
was not “fair.” Ala. & N. O. Trans. Co., 
protect the investing public against finan- 
cial loss, but the Supreme Court held that 
the purpose of the statute was to protect 
investors not from financial loss gen- 
erally but from fraud. Merrick v. N. W. 
Holsey & Co., 242 -U..S. 568. 

Manv authorities are cited by plaintiff to 
show that it is a de'egation of legislative 
power to authorize the Investment Com- 
missioner to prescribe the terms and pro* 
visions of contracts for investment com- 
panies. Section 4036, authorizing the In- 
vestment Commissioner to revoke a per- 
mit, “for cause to him sufficient” should 


[Continued on Page 9, Column §.] 
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Wisconsin Act 


~ Affects Public 


Utility Building 


Commission Orders Law In- 
to Effect to Provide Au- 
thorization for All Elec- 
trical Construction 


Mapison, Wis., Sept. &® 


Pursuant to an act of the 1931 Legis- 
lature the Wisconsin Public Service 
Commission has issued an order applying 

« to all electric utilities in the State which, 
as described by Commissioner David E. 
Lilienthal, “in effect requires application 
to the Commission and authorization by 
it for many of the major types of con- 
struction.” The purpose of the order, he 
<ala, is “to promote a more economic de- 
velopment of electric transmission and 
distribution lines in this State.” Mr. 
Lilienthal’s statement follows in full text: 

The Public Service Commission has is- 
sued an order applying to all electric util- 
ities in the State which in effect requires 
application to the Commission and au- 
thorization by it for many of the major 
types of construction. Because of the lack 
of legislative authority the Wisconsin Com- 





Mission has not heretofore been able to 


regulate construction activities of util- 
ities. The 1931 Legislature granted this 
power and the Commission has immedi- 
ately taken steps to put these powers into 
effect. 
Cites Development 

Because of the long-continued absence of 

statutory power many abuses, acknowl- 


Quotations Said to Have Held Their Own for 


edged by all concerned, have grown up in| 


the development of electric lines in the 
State. The pressure of competition be- 
tween companies and the rights for terri- 
tory has led to the construction of many 
uneconomic lines and to duplication which 
may prove to be a burden on the ¢om - 
panies participating and therefore ulti- 
mately a burden upon the consuming 
public. 

While to a considerable extent much of 
the damage has been done, the Commis- 
sion, in recommending passage of the new 
statute, and in the formulation of its 
general order just issued, is taking the 
position that much can be done to pro- 
mote a more economic development of 
electric transmission and distribution lines 
in this State. / 

The order of the Commission consists of 
seven rules relating respectively to, (1) 
new construction in unoccupied territory; 
(2) connections between utilities and be- 
tween lines of the came utility; (3) con- 
struction involving entry into a new mu- 


nicipality; (4) the treatment by the Com-; 


mission of a situatien arising out of agree- 
ments ior the division of territory by the 
utilites’ and (5) procedure. 

It has been the custom for two utilities 
serving in the same municipality to enter 
into a contract dividing the territory. 
These contracts have not been subject to 
the Commission's regulation. The Com- 
mission in the order just issued takes the 
position that it is not bound by the terms 
of these interutility agreements and if 
it finds that public convenience and ne- 
cessity requires one company to extend 
into the territory purported to be allo- 
cated to another, such extension must be 
made as part of the contract. 

The Commission is seeking to promote 
an economical and sensible development 
of electric lines and to protect the con- 
suming public against the abuses which 
so frequently arise when utilities are put 
in a position where they are competing 
for territory. 


Similar Problems 


The Commission believes that 
problems present 


similar 
themselves as to tele- 


phone and gas utilities, and has announced | 
in its order that it plans to fix a date for| 


hearing with reference to these utilities. 
It is contemplated that in the case of tele- 
phone utilities the hearing will concern 
itself with some limitation upon the in- 
stallation of automatic equipment, the 


4 public need for the installation of auto- 


matic equipment, and the public benefit 
which may or may not result therefrom. 
Automatic central office equipment has 
been and is being installed in a consid- 
erable number of Wisconsin telephone ex- 
changes ,and the Legislature has indicated 
the subject should receive the early con- 
sideration of the Commission. 

Another problem to be the subject of an 
early hearing affecting all utilities of the 
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Commodity Prices Maintained South Carolina Tax 
- At Previous Levels During July 9" Power Is Legal 


First Time in Almost a Year 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


showed a decline ~of 163 per cent or! maining the same as in June. About 4g | tutional, 


virtually equal to that of general pro- 


duction. F eight-car loadings dropped 17.7|\the combined index showed no change, | ‘DTee-judge Federal court consisting of | 


per cent. Retail trade, as measured by 
the index of department-store sales, re- 
ceded only 7.6 per cent from the corre- 
sponding seven months’ level of 1930: Re- 
cessions in business activity have been ac- | 
companied by a corresponding shrinkage | 
in foreign trade. The drop in wholesale 
prices, the average of which was 18.4 per 
cent lower during the first seven months 
of 1931 than during the corresponding pe- 
riod last year, was influenced in large 
part by the sharp drop in the price of 
farm products. 

Credit and banking statistics for July 
were featured by unchanged total com- 
mercial bank loans, by a further recession 
in bank debits in New York City as well 
as in the country outside the great finan- 
cial center, by a very slight change in 
total reserve bank credit outstanding and 
by the year’s smallest monthly net change 
in gold movements. In the main the 
movements during the month reflected the | 
dullness of general business activity. 

Bank debits outside New York City de- 
clined during July and showed a trend 
which is indicative of the low level of 
business activity. These same conditions 
explain in large part the renewed tend- 
ency for investments of reporting member 
banks to increase at a time security loans 
were undergoing further liquidation and 
“all other” loans remained unchanged. | 
Loans on securities were lower in July 
than at any time since the stock market 
break in October, 1929, and “all other” 
loans which have averaged practically the 
same for the last four months were only 
slightly above the low point reached in 
May. Since the end of July loans on se- 
curities have fallen still farther and com- 
mercial loans have fluctuated from week 
to week with the total outstanding a little 
less at the middle of the month than 
at the opening. | 

For the first time since August, 1930, | 
there was a new outflow of gold. The} 
changes produced in the stock of mone- 
tary gold were small but the movements 
for the month were in sharp contrast | 
with the heavy imports and releases from 
earmark during the preceding month. At 
the same time Federal reserve bank statis- 
tics showed relatively few important 
changes. The July increase in total re-| 
serve bank credit was slight and was} 
due to a marked increase in total bills 
discoufited and holdings of United States 
securities which were in turn partly off-| 
set by a drop in total bills bought in the} 
open market. The reported figures show 
the condition of. the banks at the end of 
the month, but the changes in the month- 
end statistics are representative of the 
general trend throughout the full four-! 
week period. Among recent changes in 
the Federal reserve position was an in- 
crease in deposits held for the account 
of foreign banks with the reserve banks, | 
an increase which has the same effect as 
additions to other classes of deposits in 
that it tends to increase the demand for 
reserve bank funds. 

Bankers’ acceptances outstanding con- 
tinued the decline which set in nearly a 
year ago. This drop has been due in 
large part to disturbed business conditions 
abroad and would likely have been sharper 
except for the very low bill rates which 
prevailed. The small bill holdings of the 
Federal reserve banks indicate that the 
reserve system has been an interested ob- 
server rather than an active participant. 


Security and Money Markets 


Mixed conditions prevailed in the se- 
curity and money markets during July. 
Apparently reflecting the optimism en- 
gendered by the President's debt mora- 
torium proposal the general level of stock 
prices averaged higher in leading Euro- 
pean centers and remained above the June 
level in the American market. The rate 
of rise has declined somewhat during 
August and in the United States the first 
half of the month has been characterized 
by alternate gains and losses. Bond yields 
for July reflect a greater degree of firm- 
ness than prevailed in the preceeding 
month. 

Among the less favorable factors is the 
tendency for new capital issues to remain 
on extremely low levels. A marked de-# 


class, will deal with the construction of| cline in real estate financing reflects the 
gas lines, with particular reference to the Ljow level of building activity which showed 


imminence of natural gas transmission 
lines from the southern and southwest- 
ern natural gas fields. Date for the hear- 
ing on these mafters has not been set, but 
is likely to be in October. 


California Clarifies 
Warehouse Bond 


Holding on Liability of Surety 
‘Is Reversed 


SacRAMENTO, CALiF., Sept. 8. 

When a bond is given by a warehouse- 
man as required under California Ware- 
house Act, the responsibilities of the 
sureties upon such bond continue with 
respect to any receipts that may have 











’ been issued during the life of the bond 


until the contracts evidenced by the re- 
ceipts are performed or their performance 
excused, Attorney General U. S. Webb has 
just held in an opinion to the State Di- 
rector of Agriculture, Dudley Moulton. 
The ruling reverses an earlier opinion in 
which Mr. Webb had held that the lia- 
bility of the surety extended only to acts 
committed in violation of law during the 
period of the license for which the bond 
was given. 

Occasion for performance of obligations 
incurred by a warehouseman to receipt 
holders might not arise during the year 
for which a bond is furnished, Mr. Webb 
explained. In such instances if no bond 
is in effect at the time of nonperform- 
ance, there would be no security for the 
receipt holder under the former ruling. 
This is not the intention of the law, he 
said. ; 

Mr. Webb further ruled that the sureties 
on a warehouseman’s bond for the year 
in which conversion or embezzlement takes 
place may be held liable for such wrong- 
ful acts. 


Summary of Business 
Of Insurers in California 


SacRAMENTO, CALiF., Sept. 8. 
Casualty and miscellaneous insurance 
companies collected $99,872,713 in net 
premiums in California during 1930 and 
paid in net losses $45,752,604, according to 
the third volume of the annual report of 
the State Insurance Commissioner, E. For- 
rest Mitchell, which has just been made 
public. 
Workmen's compensation premiums for 
the, year were $24,731,644, of which the 
State compensation insurance fund re- 
ceived $7,743,746, the report stated. Com- 
pensation losses paid were $14,300,720, in- 
@fluding $4,652,679 paid by the State fund. 
Automobile liability insurance produced 
$21,732,800 in net premiums and $10,585,- 
. 


no reversal of trend by the middle of Au- 
gust. In contrast with conditions in the | 
long-term security market rates on short- 
term funds have shown further easing | 
during July. 

The increase in the general level of 
stock prices was accompanied by a decliné 
in actualgsales. Brokers’ loans as reported 
by the Federal Reserve Bank of New York 
have been liquidated to the point where 
the total outstanding is considerably less 
than half the figure reported a year ago. 
That various classes of former lenders are 
now playing an insignificant role is indi- 
cated by the continued decline in total se- 
curity loans made to stock exchange 
members. 

The general trend reflected by the sta- 
tistics for July has been maintained dur- 
ing the first half of August. During the 
first week of the month stock and bond 
prices drifted downward and total sales 
fell to less than 4.5 million. During the 
second week widespread gains—partic- 
ularly in stocks—reversed this trend. Dur- 
ing the same period new bond fiancing 
was the highest in three weeks. The bond 
market has been influenced for some time 
by unfavorable factors in various foreign 
countries as well as business uncer- 
tainty at home. 

Compared with conditions a year ago 
financial statistics for July showed a de- 
cline of 34.2 per cent in stock prices, a 
material shrinkage in new capital financ- 
ing, a sharp decline in money rates to 
record low levels, and the liquidation of 
brokers’ loans to the lowest level reported 
during the current depression. Dividend 
and interest payments in July of this year 
were only slightly less than last year de- 
spite the tendency on the part of various 
corporations to carry into effect downward 
revisions of dividend payments. 


Commodity Prices 


The decline in wholesale commodity 
price§ was halted at least temporarily 
in July, most of the major groups show- 
ing little or no variation from the pre- 
vious month. Retail food prices were 
slightly higher, farm prices slightly lower 
and the cost of living unchanged. 

For the first time since September, 1930, 
the ‘index of wholesale prices failed to 
register a decrease, the index in July re- 


310 in net premiums. Other automobile 
insurance, including property damage, col- 
lision and collision other than automobile 
written by both fire and casualty compa- 
nies, resulted in a net premium income of 
$28,413,211 with net losses amounting to 
$14,163,750. 

Net premiums received and net losses 
paid for other lines were reported as fol- 
lows: Accident and health, $12,940,164 and 
$6,376,418; fidelity and surety, $7,054,917 
and $3,102,504; burglary and theft, $2,287,- 





| price quotations 


per cent of the commodities included in 


24 per cent advanced, and 28 per cent de- 
clined. Drastic drops in prices had already 


| occurred prior to July, the index in June 


having been 29 per cent lower than the 
1929 high, and 17 per cent lower than in 
July, 1930. Prices of bituminous coal, 
iron and steel, and nonferrous metals ad- 
vanced slightly from June to July, 1931, 
those of livestock and poultry rose 1.8 per 
cent, and those of meats, dairy products, 
leather, silk ard rayon, and anthracite 
coal advanced from 2 to 3 per cent. Hides 
and leather prices rose 11 per cent. De- 
clines of from 1 to 3 per cent occurred in 


jprices of boots and shoes, miscellaneous 


textiles, lumber, cement, and fertilizer ma- 
terials, and declines of 8.7 per cent and 12.5 
per cent, respectively, in prices of cattle 
feed and grains from June to July, 1931. 
By economic classes: Raw materials de- 
clined 0.6 per cent, semimanufactured ar- 


ticles advanced 1.5 per cent, and prices of | 


finished products did not change. 


Retail prices of foods rose slightly from 
June to July, 1931, the first advance over 
the preceding month since September, 
1930. Twelve of the 42 articles on which 
are regularly received 
rose in price, 20 articles declined, and 10 
did not change. Prices of pork chops and 
strictly fresh eggs advanced from 8 to-11 
per cent. The largest decline, 8 per cent, 
occurred in the price of cabbage. 


Farm prices declined 1.3 per cent from 
June 15 to July 15, a smaller decline than 
in either May or June. Prices of grains 
fell 14.9 per cent, and prices of dairy 
products and fruits and vegetables de- 
clined 1.2 per cent and 3.5 per cent, re- 
spectively. Meat animal prices advanced 
1.1 per cent, poultry products advanced 
2.5 per cent and the price of cotton rose 
9.2 per cent from June to July, 1931. 


‘ 
Employment 


A decline of more than the usual sea- 
sonal proportions was recorded in factory 
employment during July, so that the sea- 
sonally adjusted index of the Federal Re- 
serve Board declined slightly from the 
June figure. The wnadjusted volume of 
wage payments to factory workers de- 
=— by dlmost 5 per cent from June to 
July. 

Increases in the seasonally adjusted em- 
ployment indexes were recorded during 
July by the textiles, leather and tobacco 
groups, while the iron and steel, machin- 
ery, food, paper and printing, lumber, 


| automobiles, nonferrous metals, chemicals, 


rubber products, and the cement, clay, 
and glass groups recorded declines of more 
than seasonal proportions. 

An increase during July in the actual 
number of employes was recorded by the 
leather group, but all other industrial 
groups recorded a decrease. July employ- 
ment in all groups was materially under 
July last year. 

A seasonal decline in employment and 
volume of pay rolls occurred in retail trade 
during July; the decline in employment 
from June was greater than that recorded 
for the same period last year. The aver- 


;age number of employes in retail trade 


during the first seven months of the year 
was 7 per cent under the same period of 
last year, and pay rolls averaged 9 per 
cent under last year. 

Both employment and pay rolls of 
bituminous coal" mines decreased from 
June, and the same items for anthracite 
mining also recorded declines, but of ma- 
terially greater proportions. Normally a 
slight increase in employment is recorded 
in the bituminous mines during this pe- 
riod, while employment in the anthracite 
mines is generally about the same during 
July as during June. 

Both employment and pay rolls of power, 
light, and water companies decreased dur- 
img July as compared with June. The 
index of employment decreased by 0.5 per 
cent, while pay rolls decreased by 0.9 per 
cent. Last year a slight increase in em- 
ployment was recorded in this group dur- 
ing this period. The telephone and tele- 
graph group reported a decline in employ- 
ment of 0.3 per cent during July as com- 
pared with June, and a drop of 1.7 per 
cent in volume of pay rolls for the same 
period. Last year an increase was re- 
corded for both items by these same com- 
panies. 

The proportion of trade-union members 
employed during July dropped from 75 to 
74 per cent, and was 4 per cent under July, 
1930, and 17 per cent under 1929. The 
low point in employment of trade-union 
members during the current year was re- 
corded in January and February. 

A cecrease of 1 per cent per hour was 
reported in the wages of common labor in 
road building during July, bringing the 
average rate down to 36 cents. During 
the first seven months of the year these 
wages averaged 10 per cent under 1930. 


Domestic Trade 


Department store sales during July de- 
clined slightly more than the usual 
seasonal amounts, so that the seasonally 
adjusted index of the Federal Reserve 
Board declined from 95 in June to 92 in 
the later month. July sales were 8 per 
cent less than a year ago measured in dol- 
lar volume; the average monthly sales 
during the first seven months of the year 
were also 8 per cent less than in the cor- 
resopnding period in 1930. 
goods, as represented by the seasonally ad- 
justed index of the Federal Reserve Board, 
showed only a slight decline during July, 
and were 14 per cent smaller than a year 


| ago. 


Average week'y carloadings of merchan- 
cise freight in less than carload lots were 
slightly smaller than during June, while 
the adjusted index was 7.4 per cent less 
than in the same month last year. 

The seasonally adjusted index of 5-and- 
10 cent store sales recorded more than 
the usual decline from*June to July, and 
was 3.3 per cent less than in the same 
month last year. The average monthly 
sales of these stores during the first seven 
months of 1931 were exactly the same as 
in the corresponding period of 1930. 

Mail order sales, represented by two 
such outlets, were less than in either the 
preceding month or the same month last 
year. Postal receipts in 50 selected com- 
mercial cities showed a seasonal decline 
during July, and were 8 per cent less than 
in the corresponding month of 1930. 

Commercial failures during July showed 
a seasonal decrease from the preceding 
month and were slightly less than in the 
same month last year; July was the sec- 


Bales of Cotton Ginned 


One-third of 1930 Figure 


{Continued from Page 5.) 
commercial cotton exclusive of linters, 
grown in 1930, as compiled from various 
sources, is 25,825,000 bales, counting Amer- 
ican in running bales and foreign in bales 
of 478 pounds lint, while the consumption 
of cotton, exclusive of linters in the United 
States, for the year ending July 31, 1930, 
was approximately 24,946,000 bales. The 


527 and $536,403; liability other than auto-|total number of cotton spindles, both ac- 


mobile, $3,547,247 and $810,539. 


tive and idle, is about 164,000,000, 


Stocks of | 


Opinion Is Handed Down on 
Injunction Asked by 
Utilities 


Cotumsria, S. C., Sept. 8. 


The South Carolina tax on electric power | 
generated or sold in that State is consti- | 
according tq an opinion just | 
handed down by a specially constituted | 


Circuit Judges Parker and Northcott and 
| District Judge Cochran. 


| An interlocutory injunction sought by 
jthree power companies to restrain the 
| South Carolina Tax Commission from col- 
| lecting the tax in question was denied and 
| the temporary restraining order dissolved, 
| with a proviso that it be continued in force 
|for 30 days to allow complainants to de- 
cide whether they desire to appeal. 
The proceeding was brought by the) 
|Broad River Power Company, the South 
| Carolina Power Company and the Lexing- 
}ton Water Power Company, and was in- 
stituted soon after the passage by the 
| 1931 South Carolina General Assembly of 
an Act (No, 495) imposing a levy of one- 
half mill upon every kilowatt hour of elec- 
| tric power generated or sold in the State. 
| The case was heard at Asheville, N. C., in 
| July. | 
The court decided against the compa- | 
nies on every constitutional question 
raised. “We have been impressed by the 
counsel who point to the heavy taxes al- 
ready required of them and complain 
that the statute here will add a grievous 
| burden to their load,” the opinion said, 
| holding, however, that the: law was valid. 


ond consecutive month showing a decrease 

|compared with the corresponding month 
in the preceding year. The total of liabili- | 
ties in July was 18 per cent larger than in| 
the preceding month and nearly 76 per 
|cent greater than a year ago. During 
| July, for the first time this year, total] 
| liabilities of traders and merchants showed 
a favorable comparison with the same 
}month of 1930, while in point of numbers 
| Of failures May and July have been the 
only months showing decreases from a 
; year ago. Failures of manufacturers and 
brokers increased in number in July, com- 
pared with the same month last year; 
manufacturers’ liabilities declined slightly, 
while those of agents and brokers in- 
creased 223 per cent over July, 1930. The 
number of large failures (those with lia- 
bilities of $100,000 or more), was the larg- 
est in history for the month of July, being 
100 as compared with 58 in the same 
month last year. 


Magazine advertising showed a seasonal 
deciine during July, and was 24 per cent 
less than in the same month last year. 
Newspaper advertising recorded the usual 
decline from June to July, and was 7 per 
cent less than a year ago. 





Foreign Trade 


The movement of United States foreign 
trade during July, 1931, corresponded 
closely to that shown during the two or 
three months immediately preceding. Ex- 
ports dropped about 2 per cent in value— 
a decline slightly greater than seasonal, 
while imports failed to show the usual sea- 
sonal decrease. On a daily average basis, 
the respective values for exports and im- 
ports in July totaled $5,900,000 and $5,- 
600,000 as contrasted with $6,200,000 and 
$5,800,000 for June. The so-called “favor- 
able” merchandise balance for the month 
was reduced to approximately $8,000,000. 

By comparison with the corresponding 
month of 1930, the declines of 31 per cent 
in exports and of 21 per cent in imports | 
(during July were considerably smaller 
than the respective percentage decreases | 
recorded for the entire period January } 
through June. Quantity exports of un- 
manufactured cotton, wheat (grain), wheat 
flour, apples, oranges, and canned and} 
evaporated fruits increased as compared 
with July, 1930, while foreign sales of 
meats and animal fats, machinery, auto- 
mobiles, gasoline, and copper declined in 
both quantity and value. Unit values (av- 
erage prices) of practically all .export 
commodities were substantially lower than 
tg the corresponding period of the year be- 
fore, a change which accounted for a con- 
siderable part of the decline in the value 
of total exports. 


Our quantity purchases of crude rubber, 
unmanufactured wool, raw silk, tin, cof- 
fee, and cane sugar showed substantial in- 
creases in quantity over those of July, 1930 
Sugar imports and imports of raw wool | 
aggregated 728,000,000 pounds and 13,000,- 
000 pounds, respectively, for July, 1931, as 


compared with 437,000,000 pounds and 8,- | 


900,000 pounds in July, 1930. Unit values 
of leading crude material imports not only 
averaged materially lower than the year | 
before but also showed slight declines as | 
compared with June, 1931. | 


| 

For the period January through July, 
1931, the declines in dollar value of ex- 
ports and of imports as compared with the 
totals for the corresponding period of 1930, | 
amounted to 36 per cent and 34 per cent. | 
On a volume basis, the decreases were less | 
marked, amounting in the case of exports | 
to 21 per cent and for imports to only 14 
per cent. Major factors in the drop in ex- | 
port value were the comparatively large | 
reductions in the quantity of our foreign | 
sales of finished manufactures and semi- 
manufactures, and the decline in prices, 
particularly of raw cotton, wheat, copper, | 
and gasoline. Likewise, in the case of im- | 
ports, the low prices of raw silk, unmanu- 
factured wool, crude rubber, tin and cop- 
per, contributed very largely to the de- 
crease in total value. 


Transportation 


| Commodity distribution during July, as} 
reflected by the average weekly total 
freight-car loadings, was of greater pro- 
portions than during June, but the in- 
crease was not quite as large as would! 
normally be expected for this season of 
the year. The Federal Reserve Board's 
adjusted index of total cars loaded de-| 
creased from 77 in June to 76 in July, 
while the unadjusted index increased one 
point. Loadings during July were 18 per 
cent under July, 1930, and 29 per cent 
under July, 1929. The average monthly 
caf loadings during the first seven months 
of the year was 18 per cent under the 
same period in 1930 and 26 per cent cent} 
under 1929. 

The movement of merchandise in less- 
than-carload lots during July was 6 per 
cent under the June total. Normally a 
slight increase in loadings of merchandise 
takes place during this period. July load- 
ings were almost 8 per cent under July 
last year and 17 per cent under 1929. Dur- 
ing the first seven months of the current 
year the average monthly merchandise 
movement by the railroads was slightly 
more than 10 per cent under the same 
period in 1930, and 15 per cent under 
1922. Ore and the grain and grain prod- 
ucts group were the only groups recording 
carloadings over those of June. The grain 
and grain products group was the only 
one approaching the 1930 loadings. Dur- 
ing the first seven months of the year 
the average monthly loadings of all the 
various groups were under those for the 
same period in 1930, the greatest per- 
centage decrease in freight-car loadings 
being recorded by the ore group. 

Despite the fact that the actual number 
;0f freight cars loaded during July de- 
creased by 60,000 as compared with June, | 
| there were 35,000 fewer idle cars reported. | 
The freight-car surplus in July was the| 
lowest so far this year, but was still 24 per! 


| 
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Business conditions in 1931 are contr 
preceding four years in the above 


issue of “Survey of Current Business” by the Department of Commerce. 
The conditions for the first seven months of each year and for each full 
year are compared. 


cent above the July, 1930, surplus. The 
July surplus was 20 per cent under the 
peak recorded in December, 1930. 


Payments of dividends by railroads dur- 
ing the first seven months of the year 
averaged $41,729,000 compared with $45,- 
471,000 during the same period in 1930 
and $39,371,000 in 1929. The July divi- 
dend payments were 18 per cent under | 
July, 1930, and 25 per cent under 1929. 

A seasonal increase in traffic tonnage 
was reported as passing through the Sault 
Ste. Marie Canal, the New York State, 
Canal, and the Cape,Cod Canal, as well | 
as in gevernment-owned barges on the| 
Mississippi River. 


Construction 

Showing the usual seasonal 
the total volume of building construction, 
as measured by contracts awarded, de- 
clined from June to July. Residential 
building and that of public works and 
utilities were in smaller volume than in 
the previous month. There was a slack- 
ening of activity in the building material 
industries with production, shipments, and 
new orders generally below the June level. 


| Building material prices and other con- 


struction costs continued to decline. 

The number of square feet of all types 
of building contracts awarded was 3.4 per | 
cent less than in June and the total value 
14 per cent less; as compared with July, 
1930, they were 24 and 22 per cent smaller, 
respectively. For the first seven months 
of 1930 the floor space and value of con- | 
tracts awarded were 27 and 30 per cent) 


smaller respectiyely than in the corre-| 
sponding period of 1930. | 
Residential contracts awarded which 


|have been declining in both volume and 


value were 5.9 and 12 per cent smaller 
respectively than in June. During the| 
first seven months of the year there has 
been les than half as much construction | 
of thi$ type as in the corresponding period 
of 1929. The value of contracts awarded 


}for public works and utilities after a sub- 


stantial increase from May to 
dropped 25 per cent in July. 

Shipments of maple flooring, which de- 
clined for the first time in seven months, | 
were 8.8 per cent smaller than in June. | 
Production of portland cement, after in-| 
creasing for four consecutive months, de- 
clined 1.6 per cent. For the first seven 
months of the year production of cement 
has totaled 20 per cent less than in cor- 
responding periods of 1930 and 1929. New 
orders for fabricated structural steel de- 
creased 10 per cent from those in June 
and shipments of common brick increased 
1.8 per cent. 

The index of construction costs (com- 
posed of the prices of structural stecl 
shapes, cement, lumber, and the rates paid 
common labor), which has declined almost 
continuously for a year and a half, fell 6.9 
per cent from June to July, the largest 
drop in any month of the ¢urrent de-| 
cline. There was a further drop of about 
3 per cent in August. Building material 
prices for frame and brick houses de- 
clined 19 and 1.2 per cent, respectively, 
in July. 


June 


Agriculture 


Marketing of animals products during 
July, as represented by the combined in- 
dex of physical volume shown in the 
table, receded from the level of the pre- 
ceding month, as has usually happened | 
in the corresponding period of recent 
years, but were slightly above the total 
in July, 1930. Wool marketings registered 
the usual seasonal increase during July, 
while poultry and eggs, and dairy prod-| 
ucts showed seasonal decreases. Livestock | 
receipts declined from June to July, which 
condition had prevailed in five of the pre- 
ceding eight years. Landings of fresh 
fish, in three New England markets and 
one Pacific Coast market, increased 
seasonally during July, but were 33 per 
cent less than in the corresponding month 
last year. 

Crop marketings during July showed a 
seasonal gain and were 37 per cent larger 
than a year ago, measured by the receipts 
af the principal markets. Grains made} 
a seasonal gain in July, but volume moved 
was only slightly above that of the same 
month last year. Vegetable receipts de- 
clined seasonally from June and were 10 
per cent less than in July, 1930. Fruit 
shipments made a seasonal increase in 
July and were slightly above the volume 
of a year ago. Cotton receipts during 
July were unusually large for that month; 
the monthly average for the first seven 
months of the year was somewhat above 
the volume in the corresponding period | 
last year. | 

Total wheat production in the United | 
States, estimated by the Department of | 
Agriculture, as of Aug. 1, indicated a crop 
of 775,000,000 bushels compared with 612,- 
000,000 bushels in 1930. The estimated} 
gain was in Winter wheat alone, as the} 
total yields forecast for durum and other 
Spring wheat were considerably less than 
last year. Total wheat production in 16} 
countries, for which official reports are| 
available, after the Aug. 1 revision in do- 


[Continued on Page 9, Column 2.) 
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| Inquiry Sought 
Into Compulsory 
Auto Insurance 


| 
| culeenaanl 
Massachusetts Resolve Asks 
Investigation of Entire 
Subject Including Com- 
| panies Involved 


Boston, Mass., Sept. 8. 

An investigation of the entire subject 
|of compulsory automobile insurance, in- 
|cluding the insurance companies writing 
| this coverage, by a special legislative com- 
|mission is sought in a resolve filed with 
\the clerk of the Massachusetts Senate 
Sept. 4 by Sen. Conde Brodbine and Rep. 
Thomas F. Carroll of Revere. 

The Commission, to consist of three Sen- 
ators, four Representatives and three per- 
|sons to be named by the Governor, would 
be required to file its report not later 
than Aug. 20, 1932. Under the terms-of the 
resolve the commission would be author- 
ized to investigate the operation of the law 
lwith a view to recommending “such 
|changes in such laws and additions and 
{subtractions thereto as may be deemed 
| advisable.” 


Proposes Compensation 


A bill proposing the establishment of @ 
|special division in the State Industrial 
Accident Board to decide the merits of 
claims filed as a result of automobile ac- 
cidents and the taxing jurisdiction in such 
cases from the courts was filed with the 
|Logislature Sept. 5 by Rep. Roland D. 
| Sawyer of Ware. Under the terms of the 
| bill claims would be settled on the basis 
of weekly compensation not to exceed $20 
and not to be less than $10 a week. 


The resolve for an investigation of the 
automobile insurance situation follows in 
full text: 


Resolved, that a special unpaid commis- 
sion to consist of three members of the 
Senate to be designated by the President 
}thereof, four members of the House of 
| Representatives to be designated by the 
Speaker thereof and three persons to be 
appointed by the Governor is hereby es- 
tablished for the purpose of investigating 
| the operation of laws relating to automo- 
| bile insurance with the view to recom- 
mend such changes in such laws and such 


Valuation Increase 
For Public Utilities | additions and subtractions thereto as may 

; “ * e |be deemed advisable. 
Made In Missour | The commission is hereby further au- 


| thorized to summon all books, records and 
| persons of all insurance companies writ- 
oe a | ing automobile insurance within the Com- 
« “11; * | monwealth including such records as may 
13 Millions for be available from the rating board of said 
insurance companies wifh a view to as- 
certain where the public’s money for au- 
tomobile insurance is invested and ex- 
pended including salaries, commission, ac- 
quisition or any other expenses that said 
books or accounts will show. 
Inquiry Authorized 
They are further authorized to investi- 
gate and report where any money so re- 
turned from automobile insurance is ine 
vested, whether such investments are 
proper afd whether or not the return 
on such investments are turned back to 
reduce the automobile insurance costs. 
The Commission shall be provided with 
quarters at the State House and shall hold 
public hearings and shall listen to any 
complaints or other information in regard 
aoe : wre Reet Se to any person aggrieved by automobile 
not final, being subject to review by the | insurance rates and may expend for cleri- 
State Board of Equalization. This Board, | cq] experts and other expenses such 
which finally fixes the valuation of the | amount not exceeding $5,000 as may be ap- 
State, is composed of the Governor, Attor- | Propriated by the General Court from such 
sums that the Governor and Council may 
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asted with conditions in each of the 
chart, published in the September 





Addition of 
336 Companies Is Ree- 
ommended by State Tax 
Commission 


JEFFERSON City, Mo., Sept. 8. 

The Missouri State Tax Commission has 
recommended an increase of $13,152,673 
in the valuation of the 336 public utility 
companies operating in this State for the 
purpose of 1931 taxation. The total valua- 
tion is placed At $513,107,693 as compared | 
with $499,955,020 in 1930. 
The valuations made by the State Tax 
Commission under the Missouri law are 


ney General, Secretary of State, State approve 
Auditor and State Treasurer. The Commission shall report the re 
Valuation Decreased sults of its investigation and its recome 


mendations with drafts of such legisla- 
tion as may be necessary to give effect 
to the same including advisability of. an 
entire modification and recodification of 
as compared to $282,611,610 in 1930, a de- |All laws relative to the establishment of 
crease of $507,027 automobile insurance rates by filing the 
‘ sees same with the clerk of the Senate not 
The valuation of the 14 street and elec-| later than Aug. 20, 1932. 
tric railway companies is fixed at $57,624,- | creer sen my 


507, as compared with $60,364,992 in 1930, a Governor of New Mexico 
decrease of $2,740,485 | ~ 

The valuation of the 21 bridge com- Asks Lower Rate on Cotton 
panies is fixed at $7,973,557 as compared 
with $7,174,397 in 1950, an increase of | Santa Fe, N. Mex., Sept. 8. 
$799,160. | Governor Arthur Seligman announces 
| he has telegraphed insurance companies in 
an effort to secure a reduction in insur- 
ance premiums on cotton stored in ware- 
houses in the State. 


The Tax Commission's figures place the 
new valuation of the 53 railroad and rail- 
way companies in the State at $282,104,583 


Telegraph Companies 


The valuation of the five telegraph com- 
panies is placed at $6,525,113 as compared 
with $6,616,369 in 1930, a decrease of 
$91,256. 


The valuation of the 190 telephone com- 
panies is fixed at $48,916,491 as compared | 
with $45,765,857 in 1930, an increase of | 
$3,150,634. | 

The 49 electric light companies are val- | 
ued at $87,282,313, as against $77,844,392 
in 1930, an increase of $9,437,921. 


Insurance Collections 
Of New Mexico Shown 


Santa Fe, N. Mex., Sept. 8. 

The office of the State Insurance Com- 
missioner operates on approximately 3% 
per cent of its collections, Commissioner 


The four oil pipe lines are valued at | Max Fernandez announced recently. Cole 
$22,681,129 as against $19,577,403 in 1930, lections for the last fiscal year were $157,< 
an increase of $3,103,726. 000, he said. 











MARINE and 
INLAND TRANSPORTATION 
INSURANCE 
ON ANEW CASH-RETURN BASIS 


This Company, the oldest mutual marine insurance 
Company in the United States, is now prepared to write 
marine and inland transportation insurance on the 
mutual plan under two classes, viz.: 


1. POLICIES UNDER WHICH THE PREMIUM IS 
CHARGED ON A CASH DIVIDEND BASIS. Under 
this class the rates will approximate current market 
sen and any share in the profits of the 

ompany applicable to the policy will be credited 
to the assured in cash. 


2. POLICIES UNDER WHICH THE PREMIUM IS 
CHARGED AS HERETOFORE ON A SCRIP DIVI- 
DEND BASIS. Under this class any share in the 
profits of the Company applicable to the policy 
will be credited to the assured in scrip. 


Inquiries are invited from merchants either directly or 
through their accredited insurance brokers. 


ATLANTIC MUTUAL 
INSURANCE CO. 


Chartered 1842 

51 Wall Street (Atlantic Building) 
Boston Office: 

Philadelphia Office: 

Cleveland Office: 


New York, N. Y. 

33 Broad St. ; 
401 Walnut St. 

1370 Ontario St. 
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Final 
Announced for 


Two Railroads 


Cost of Reproduction New 
Of Duluth and Susque- 
hanna Lines Is Fixed in 
Statement by I. C. C. 


The Duluth, South Shore & Atlantic 
Railway and the Buffalo & Susquehanna 
Railroad were finally valued by the Inter- 

- state Commerce Commission at $17,250,000 
and $9,650,000, respectively, on their wholly 
owned and used properties as of June 30, 

“1916 and 1919. (Valuation Docket Nos. 
256 and 340.) 

: The cost of reproduction new of the 


Valuation |Junkers Produces (Carriers 


Diesel Air Engine 


| 
‘Low Operating Costs and High 


| Factor of Safety Said to 
Be Attained 


produced by a Junkers (German) firm. 
The two primary qualities of the new 
engine are said to be low operating costs 
and a high factor of safety. 


| The engine weighs 2.42 pounds per 
horsepower, a considerable reduction from 
| the 88.18 pounds per horsepower for ma-| 
rine and industrial Diesel engines. The} 
new engine produces a low temperature | 
exhaust gas. It consumes 170 grams of | 
fuel per horsepower hour as compared 
with 250 grams per horsepower hour by | 
a gasoline engine. 


It is equipped with automatic ignition | 
and is constructed on the double piston | 
two cycle system. One of these engines | 


| A Diesel aviation engine is now being American Railway Associa- 


Duluth road’s total ,owned properties was| weighing about 1,763 pounds is said to be| 
fixed at $19,645,030, and less depreciation, able to produce 720 horsepower at 1,700| 
at $15,077,930, while the reproduction cost revolutions per minute. The fuel con- 
of the total used properties was placed at | Sumption of the engine in a fully loaded 
$19,644,608, and less depreciation, at $15,-| Plane is given as 166 grams per, horse- 
077.749. | power hour. 
Property Described It is claimed also that the engine con- 
Excerpts from the Duluth report fol-|Sumes less fuel in a lightly loaded plane 
low: |than when the plane is fully loaded. 
“Location and General Description of|It is said to operate well in high alti- 
Property—The railroad of The Duluth, | tudes and that its speed may be controlled 
South Shore & Atlantic Railway Com-| by the manipulation of a simple’ lever.— | 
pany, hereinafter called the carrier, is a Issued by the Department of Commerce. | 
standard-gage, steam railroad, located - “ ane -—- 
the northern part of Wisconsin and the 
Upper Peninsula of Michigan. The owned reoument Scheduled 
mileage extends westerly from Sault Ste. re) 
Marie to Houghton, Mich., 247,763 pnee On Li R l 
and from Nestoria, Mich., on the above , y 
line to Superior, Wis., 208.369 miles. | cense enewa 
“There is also a branch from Soo vee F e 1 
tion, Mich., on the first line mentioned | S KGEE 
above, to St. Ignace, Mich., 42.993 miles | or tation ¥ 
and a number of short branches aggre-| bE aida Se Bo 
gating 37.767 miles in length and located 
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Report 
Smaller Surplus 
Of Freight Cars 


_ tion Submits to the I. C. C. 
Statement Regarding Con- 
dition of Equipment 


A total of 573,252 surplus freight cars 
in good repair and immediately available 
for service were on hand upon the class 1 
steam railroads of the country Aug. 22, 
a drop of 1,132 cars from the preceding 
week, according to a statement of the 
American Railway Association just trans- 
mitted to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. 

Three statements of the association 
dealing with equipment follows in full 
text: 

Class I railroads on Aug. 22 had 573,- 
252 surplus freight cars in good repair and 
immediately available for service. 

This was a decrease of 1,132 cars com- 
pared with Aug. 14, at which time there 
were 574,384 surplus freight cars. 


Surplus Coal Cars 

Surplus coal cars on Aug. 22 totaled 
211,767, an increase of 961 cars within 
approximately a week while surplus box 
cars totaled 296,622, a decrease of 1,100 for 
the same period. 5 

Reports also showed 25,376 surplus stock 
cars, a decrease of 1,110 below the num- 
ber reported on Aug. 14, while surplus 
refrigerator cars totaled 15,064, an in-| 
crease of 256 for the same period. 

Class I railroads on Aug. 15 had 184,509 
freight cars in need of repairs or,8.4 per 
cent of the number on line. 





entirely in the State of Michigan, con- 
The carrier 
wholly owns and uses 720.917 miles of all | 
tracks and jointly owns and uses with} e . . | 
other carriers 42.726 miles of all tracks. | Pending Applications for | 
“History of Corporate Financing, Capital | eye,° 
Stock, and Long-term Debt.—The carrier | Broadcast Facilities 
has issued or assumed a total of $52,892,- | — - 
688.39 in stocks and in long-term debts,! Oral arguments in the case involving 
of which $46,300,613.19 was actually out-| renewal of the license of Station KGEF, 
standing on date of valuation. jat Los Angeles, operated by Rev. Robert 
Investment Discussed — |P. Shuler, will be heard by the full mem- 
“Investment in Road and Equipment.—| bership of the Federal! Radio Commission 


The investment in road and equipment.|on Sept. 26, the Commission announced 
including land, on date of valuation, is| Sept. 8. 


stated in the books of the carrier as $48,- ' Sse . 
167,020.46. If certain readjustments were| Chief Examiner Ellis A. Yost, in a re- 
made, this amount would be reduced to|CeMt eport, recommended renewal of the 
$43,001,249.87, of which $37,399,740.22 rep- | Station's license, after charges had been 
‘resents the par value of securities issued |™4e that Dr. Shuler had criticized indi- 
Or assumed, the money value of which | Viduals and organizations over the station. 
at the time of entry we are not able to/_ 7he Commission at the same time made 
report, because it has been impossible to | PUblic decisions on other pending applica- 
obtain the necessary information. | tions as follows: 
“The carrier owns securites and obliga- Applications granted: 

tions of other corporations, which are KGFL, W. E. Whitmore, Raton, N. Mex., | 
held for noncarrier purposes. The original — oe NoPUte ey assignment of | 
cost and the preesnt value of all the se-| ““wcoco. Northwestern Broadcasting, Inc., | 
curities owned on date of valuation can : f 


Federal Radio Commission 
Announces Deéisions on) 


|the number in need of repair on Aug. 1, 


| pared with 9,531 on Aug. 1. 


This was an increase of 2,807 cars above 


at which time there were 181,702 or 8.3} 
per cent. 


In Need of Heavy Repairs 
Freight cars in need of heavy repairs 
on Aug. 15 totaled 131,734 cars, or 6.0 per 
cent, an increase of 2,792 compared with 
the number on Aug. 1, while freight cars 
in need of light repairs totaled 52,775, or 
2.4 per cent, an increase of 15 compared 
with Aug. 1. 

Class I railroads of this country on Aug. 
15 had 6,090 locomotives in need of classi- 
fied repairs or 11.2 per cent of the number 
on line. 

This was an increase of 177 locomo- 
tives above the number in need of such 
repairs on Aug. 1, at which time there 
were 5,913 or 10.9 per cent. 

Class I railroads-on Aug. 15 had 9,598 
serviceable locomotives in storage com- 


Storage of Apples 


Only well colored, well-matured apples 


PROPELLER-DRIVEN TRACTION CAR MAKES HIGH SPEED| 


Tests of a railway coach built on stream lines and driven by an air propeller have demonstrated the practi- 


cability of passenger and express traffic at high speed, in the opinion of 


German transportation authorities, 


says the American Consul at Breslau in a report made public by the Department of Commerce. The car made 
an average of 105 miles an hour in a run of 161 miles on the test trip, it is stated. A maximum speed of 143 


miles was attained, reduced to 40 miles in a distance of 214 miles 


Car Driven by Air Propeller Attains | 
High Rate of S peed in German T ests 


Streamlined and Metal-cased Invention Said to Register | 
105 Miles an Hour With Perfect Safety | 


The successful long distance test of aof the test contained in the report of 
railway car driven by air propeller, de- {Consul Schnare was made public by the} 
signed for unusually fast passenger and| Department of Commerce in full text as} 
express service, is told of, by the American | follows: | 


Consul, Leslie L. Schnare, stationed at} The successful outcome of the recent} 
Breslau, Germany. 


|long-distance test trip of. a propeller-| 

The propeller car, known as the “Rail- driven railway car designed for unusually | 
miles an hour in a run of 161 miles be-| fast passenger and express service invites 
tween a suburb of Hamburg and one of | attention to what appears to be a step} 
the outer stations at Berlin. The achieve- | in advance in fast railway locomotion. In 
ment is regarded by German transporta-|the early morning of Sunday, June 21. 
tion ‘authorities, Consul Schnare states, | 1931, 


this car traversed a distance of | 
as demonstrating the practicability of safe about 257 kilometers (161 miles), between | 
railway travel at nigh speed. 


la suburb of Hamburg and one of the 

«o,;, outer stations of Berlin, in 1 hour, 38) 

The propeller car, known as the “Rail | minutes and 19 seconds, or at an average | 

pow emg ios slain hs tas ect tnes | of 170 kilometers (105 miles) per | 
weighs 46, \ ss - ‘ ; : 

throughout, with a round blunt nose and hour. “Tne highest speed ‘astained ‘ty Us| 

tapered rear. The steel skeleton is largely 


car during the trip is reported to have| 
. : been about 230 kilometers (143 miles) per 

tubing with an outer envelope of sheet 

metal. e 


|hour. The accomplishment is regarded | 
The driver’s compartment is fore, where 


[British to Scrap 


and 114 minutes of time. 





Kight More Merchant | 
Marine Shipyards 


North East Coast Ways With) 
Total of 39 Berths and 
Annual Output of 276,- 
000 Tons Abandoned | 


The largest and most important scrap- 
ping of ship yards yet done under the 
plan of the National Shipbuilders Se- 
curity, Limited, was officially announced 
when eight North East coast yards pos-| 
sessing a total of 39 berths and a maxi- 
mum annual output capacity of 276,000 
tons, were bought up for dismantling, ac- | 
cording to a report received in‘! the De- 
partment of Commerce from its London 
office. 


The yards to be dismantled are given 
as: The Stockton-on-Tees Yard ‘the old 
Ropner Yard). of Messrs. Smith’s Dock 
Co., Ltd.; Messrs. Craig, Taylor and Co., 


| Smith 


{tion of the general rate st 
|gation instituted under the resolution. 


Minneapolis, Minr., granted modification of 
not be ascertained. Their par value is 


$1,306,424.27, and their book value, stated 
as the net investment of the carrier in 
securities of other companies, is $1,264,- 
369.27. 

“Materials and Supplies.—As appears in 
the general balance sheet, the value of 
materials and supplies on hand, on date 
of valuation, is shown by the carriers’ 
records to have been $395,719.34.” 

The cost of reproduction new of the 
Buffalo & Susquehanna’s total owned 
rerties was fixed by the Commission 
$11,871,875, and less depreciation, at 


_ $8,714,149, while the reproduction cost of 


the used properties was placed at $12,387,- 
_ 158, and less depreciation, at $9,119,118. 
Excerpts from the B. & S. report fol- 
lows: | 
Location of Properties 
“Location and general description of 


license to use transmitter of WLB-WGMS 
at University of Minnesota as an auxiliary. 

KGWJ, Radiomarine Corp. of America, 
motor yacht “Gielow,” granted temporary 
authority to operate on additional fre- 
quencies, 410 kce., calling; 394 kc. ‘to be used 
while vessel is in the Great Lakes Area,” for 
period not to exceed 60 days. 

KHH, Buchan & Heinen Packing Co., Port 
Armstrong, Alaska, granted construction per- 
mit for point-to-point service. 

KPR, Karl Hansen, Port Alexander, 
Alaska, granted construction permit for 
point-to-point service. 

Press Wireless, Inc., granted modification of 
construction permit to extend completion 
date from Oct. 18 to April 18, 1932, for sta- 
tions at Hicksville, N, Y¥., Needham, Mass., 
Chicago, Los Angeles and San Francisco. 

WBF, Tropical Radio Telegraph Co., Hing- 
ham, Mass., WNU, New Orleans, La., granted 
license for additional service (marine relay). 

Eastern Air Transport, Inc., granted 
licenses for 13 planes. 

KEA, Adam _ William Lipke, 
Alaska, granted license, coastal 


Seldovia, 
point to 


|by the German Railways (Deutsche | 
} i | 
should be chosen to put in storage. Early} na is: eet at le in the se. 


|picked and poorly colored fruit is highly 
susceptible to the disease known as scald. 
Use of oiled paper wrapping or shredded 
oil paper well distributed through the 
| fruit is an effective preventive of scald.— 
| (Department of Agriculture.) 


Twenty-four passengers can be accomo- 
dated in the Pullman-like interior. The 
motive power is in the rear, consisting of 
a six-cylinder, 500 horsepower motor. 


The description of the car and account 





Progress of Current Building Projects 
In Government Program Announced 


Contracts let during August exceeded in value the total amount involved in 
contracts let during any complete calendar year up to 1927, President Hoover an- 
nounced Sept. 6, in making public a statement on progress of the Federal build- 
ing program, which showed that 229 buildings were being constructed on Sept. 1. 
Publication of tabulations issued at the White House showing the status of the 


Reichsbahn) as of the highest importance, | Ltd. Stockton; the Cleveland Shipbuild- 
| proving the practicability of safe railway|ijng Company, Ltd., Middlesbrough; the 
j travel at very high speeds. | Whitby Shipbuilding Company, Ltd.; | 
| The propeller car, or, as it has been! Messrs. Osbourne, Graham & Co., Ltd., 
| termed in Germany from its appearance,|Sunderland; Messrs. Charles Rennoldson 
jthe “Rail Zeppelin” (Schienen Zeppelin), | and Co., Ltd., South Shields; Messrs. Ren- 
is the result of experiments which have| wick and Dalgliesh of Hebburn; and the 
been carried on for the past seven years | Northumberland Shipbuilding Co., Ltd., 
or more by Engineer Franz Kruckenberg | Howdon-on-Tyne. 


and his assistant, Engineer Curt Stede- | All of these yards have in the past been 
feld. In 1924, they founded, with the! devoted to the building of merchant ton- 
financial assistance of friends, a company,| nage. 


called Gesellschaft fur Verkehrstechnik | National Shipbuilders’ Security has dealt 
(Company for Travel Research), Oof| with 71 building berths, with a capacity 
Heidelberg, which has had the sympathy | of almost 500,000 tons.—Issued by the De- 
and_assistance of individua]s, scientific so- | partment of Commerce. 

cieties, industrial and banking circles and | - 

the Germen Railways. The latter placed 2 

at its disposal a workshop and an, unused | because the line could then be freed from 
stretch of railway tracks about 8 kilo- | all other traffic and there would be fewer 
meters long between Hanover and Celle.| people abroad and, therefore, less chance 


Including these eight yards, the 


} 
| 


. . AVIATION 


Southwest Roads 
Ask Reduction in 
Rates on Cotton 


\Carriers Seek New Charges 
On New Orleans Cargoes 
To Meet Competition of 
Barge and Motor Lines 


Immediate reduction in the freight 
tates on cotton to the port of New Or- 
leans, La., from southwestern origin points, 
so as to relieve the railroads from motor 
truck and barge competition, particularly 
during the present cotton season, was 
sought by the southwestern railroads in a 
combined petition to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission Sept. 8.. (Docket No, 
17000, Part 3, Cotton.) 

The carriers asked to be relieved from 
the “inflexible relationship in rates to 
New Orleans and Mobile,” prescribed by 
the Commission in its report in the Cote 
ton Rate Case, which “prevents the mak- 
ing of any competitive rates to New Ore 
leans without similar reductions in the 
rates to Mobile.” 


Cites Truck Competition 

The petition explained that the port of 
Mobile and the carriers serving that port 
are not subjected to the truck and barge 
competition on cotton hauls to the extent 
that is true in the case of New Orleans. 

The Commission’s report in the cotton 
case was based upon an investigation made 
pursuant to the requirements of the Hoch- 

joint congressional resolution of 
the cotton rates comprising a por- 
cture investi- 
A 
constant relationship in the rates to New 
Orieans and Mobile was set up in the re- 
port which would prevent any change in 
the rates to either port without corre< 
sponding change to the other. 

“The competition of motor truck lines 
and of unregulated barg lines in the 
movement of cotton to the port of New 
Orleans,” said the Southwestern carriers, 
“supply the reason for the filing of this 
petition. 

“The States of Louisiana and Arkansas 
are honeycombed with streams capable of 
being used by the barge companies. The 
Black, Red, Atchafalya and Ouachita 
rivers are a few of these. Within the 
comparatively recent past,. unregulated 
barge lines have begun to transport cotton 
from interior and adjacent regions on 
these streams. The States of Louisiana 
and Arkansas at this time also possess a 
complete system of improved highways. 

“These are being used to an ever-increas< 
ing extent by motor trucking companies 
in the movement of cotton to New Orleans, 
They are also employed as feeders for un- 
regulated barges and ag substantial quan- 
tity of cotton now moves by truck and 
barge routes into New Orleans. Each of 
these types of ,competitive transportation 
is of recent origin. Within the past year, 
however, they have enjoyed phenomenal 
growth,” the petition stated. 

Increase Shown 

Figures were included in the petition 
which showed that the number of bales 
moved by barge into New Orleans had 
gained from 512,220 in the 12-month pe- 
riod ending July 31, 1930, to 630,011 dur< 
ing that period this year, or an increase 
of 23 per cent. Excluding the Mississippi 
River and other sources, the increase in 
cotton movement from inland waterways 
to New Orleans was placed at 338.6 per 
cent. 

At the same time, the movement by 
truck from Louisiana gained from 1,691 
bales in the 1930 period to 17,684 by the 
end of July, 1931, or an advance of 945.8 
per cent, while the traffic still moving by 
the railroads dropped off 29.1 per cent 
from the 1930 total of 1,250,930 bales ta 
886,449 bales. 


1925, 


point. 
KHE, Everett Packing Co., moored vessel 
“Maxama” at Herendeen’ Bay, Alaska, 
granted license, limited public. 
KWO, Transpacific Communication 


’ properties.—The railroad of the Buffalo & 
Sutsuehanna Railroad Corporation, herein 
* called the carrier, is a single-track, stand- 
ard-gauge, steam railroad, located in the 


$700,000,000 program began in the issue of Sept. 8. The concluding tables fol- 
low in full tert: 


Projects Where Sites Have Been aa 


Referring to the figures given above, 
the petition declared “the above table 
shows that a substantial growth in truck 





-- 2 of accidents. The German Railways Ad- 
| Streamlined Throughout 


ministration had given orders to sidetrack 
\Vehicle Is Called ‘Fast’ all other traffic on the line between Ham- 


| burg and Berlin and that, all stations and | 


Co., 125,000 


States of New York and Pennsylvania. The 
owned mileage amounts to 218.863 miles 
and consists of a main line, with branches, 
extending from the New York-Pennsyl- 
vania State line, near Elkland, Pa., to a 
connection with the line of Buffalo, 
Rochester and Pittsburgh Railway Com- 
pany near Sykes, Pa., and a detached sec- 
tion extending from a connection with 
that road at Juneau Junction to Sagamore, 
Pa. The principal branch line extends 
from Galeton, Pa., to the New York-Penn- 
sylvania State line, near Genesee, Pa. 
“The leased mileage amounts to 19.878 
miles of road located in the State of New 
York, which extends from the New York- 
Pennsylvania Siate line to Wellsville, N. 
* Y¥., and from the New York-Pennsylvania 
State line to Addison, N. Y., as described 


_ in the paragraphs below. 


The carrier uses under trackage rights 
15.44 miles of road of another carrier for 
the purpose of joining its two detached 
sections of main line. 

“The railroad of the Wellsville, Couders- 
port and Pine Creek Railroad Company, 
herein called the Wellsville, Coudersport 
ard Pine Creek, consists of 10.118 miles 
of single-track, standard-gaugc, steam 
railroad, extending from the New York- 
Pennsylvania State line, near Genesee, Pa. 
to Wellsville, aii in the State of New York. 

“The railroad of the Addison and Sus- 
quenanna Railroad Company, herein called 
the Addison and Susquehanna, consists 
of 9.760 miles of single-track, standard- 
gauge, steam railroad, e -tending from the 
New York-Pennsylvania State line, near 
Elkland, Pa., to Addison, all in the State 
of New York. 

Ownership of Trackage 

“The carrier wholly owns and _ uses 
287.074 miles of all tracks and uses but 
dces not own 25.799 miles of all tracks. 

“Capitalization—The carrier had out- 
Standing, on date of valuation, a total par 
value of $13,008,719 in stocks and long- 
term debt, of which $3,000,000 represented 
common stock, $4,000,000 preferred stock, 
$6,008,700 funded debt, and $19 nonnego- 
tiable debt to affiliated companies. 

“Investment in Road and Equipment.- 
The investment in road and equipment, 
including land, on date of valuation, is 
sStatcd in the books of the carrier as $10.,- 
418,890.45, which figure represents gross 
Outlays that included $14,697,000 par value 
of capital stock and long-term debt issued 
. or assumed, less an undetermined portion 
thereof assignable to offsetting items re- 
corded at $4,533,002.61, the money value of 
which at the time of the transaction we 
are not able to report, because it has been 
impossible to obtain the necessary infor- 
mation. 

“The carrier owns securities of other 
companies, held for noncarrier purposes. 
Their par value is $4,761,065.79 and their 
book value, stated by the carrier as its 
net investment in securities of other com- 
panies, is $3,663,960.29.” 


Schedules Affecting Traffic 
At Terre Haute Suspended 
By an order just entered in I. & 


Docket No. 3637, the Interstate Commerce 
Commission suspended -from Sept. 8, 1931, 


until April 8, 1952, the operation of cer- | 


tain schedules proposing to restrict the 
transit rules at Terre Haute, Ind., so as 
not to apply on lumber, piling, poles, posts, 
paving blocks, railroad ties and timber, 
carloads, for creosoting cr preservative 
treating, when such traffic originates on 
or mioves via the Southern Railway. 


S. | 


Ltd., Dixon, Calif., granted license, 
to point. | 

KPK, Radiomarine Corp. of America. Port- | 
land, Oreg., granted licenses, marine relay 
and coastal service. 

WSDE, Aeronautical Radio, Inc., Roberts 
Field, Birmingham, Ala., granted modifica- 
tion of license for correction of transmitter 
location to municipal airport, Birmingham, 
Ala 

KDXN, Great Lakes Marine Radio Service, 
aboard “A. D. Macbeth,.”” granted authority 

to operate a vacuum tube transmitter 
aboard the Macbeth, pending receipt of and 
action 

Set for hearing: 

KFUP, Fitzsimons General Hospital, Army, 
Denver, Colo., requests consent to voluntary 
assignment of license and construction per- 
mit to S. H. Patterson. 

American Television Laboratories, Ltd., 
Hollywood, Calif., requests construction per- 
mit for television service. 

The Commission will hear oral argu- | 
ments in Washington, D. C., on Saturday, | 
Sept. 26, on application for renewal of li- | 
cense of Station KGEF, licensed to Trinity | 
M. E. Church South, of which Rev. Robert | 
Shuler is pastor, at Los Angeles, Calif. 

The Commission denied a petition of the 
Chamber of Commerce, Garden City, | 
Kans., to intervene in application of 
Conard Studios for a new broadcasting 
station at Garden City, Kans. 

Applications received: 

WABC, WBOGQ, Atlantic Broadcasting Corp 
485 Madison Avenue, New York, N, Y., li- 
cense to cover construction permit granted 
Oct. 8, 1929 to move transmitter, install new 
equipment, and increase power to 50 kw. LP. 

KGMP, Bryant Radio & Electric Co., Elk 
City, Okla., construction permit to move 
transmitter and studio locally and make 
changes in equipment. 

KGKO, Wichita Falls 
Wichita Falls, Tex., 
struction permit 
make changes 

KABC, 
Theater 


point 


Broadcasting Co., 
license to cover con- 
granted April 24, 1931 to 
in equipment, 
Alamo Broadcasting Co., 223 Texas 
Building, San Antonio, Tex., license 
to cover construction permit granted July 
31, 1931 to move transmitter locally. 
WRBJ, Hattiesburg Broadcasting Co., Hat- 
tiesburg, Miss., construction permit to move 
transmitter and studio locally, install new 
equipment, change hours of operation from 
unlimited (specified hours to unlimited) 
KTFI, Radio Broadcasting Corporation, 
Twin Falls, Idaho, license to cover construc- 
tion permit granted Sept. 1, 1931 to make 
changes in eouipment and increase power 
from 250 w. to 250 w.-500 w. LS 
Applications other than broadcasting: 
WQZ. RCA Communications Inc San 
Juan, Porto Rico, modification of license to 
change normal transmitter number to No. 3 
and points of communication to New York. 
QU, RCA Communications, Inc., Rocky 
Point, N. Y., modification of license to 
change points of communication to Panama, 
San Jose, Managua, Manila, Shanghai; WQV, 
modification of license to change normal 
transmitter number to No. 48 and points of 
communication to Berlin, Vienna; WQW, 
modification of license to change normal 
transmitter number to No. 35 and points of 
communication to Santiago, Chile; WQX, 
modification of license to change points of 
communication to Berlin, Tokio; WQY. mod- 
ification of license to change points of com- 
munication to Oslo, Monrovia, Capetown, 
Pernambuco. All point to point service. 


Railway Rate Complaints | 
Are Announced by I. C. C. 


Complaints against railway rates filed 
|with the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion have just been announced by the | 
|; Commission as follows: 
| No, 24671.—Caruso, Rinella, Battaglia Com- 
pany, Schenectady, N. Y. v. Railway Express | 
Agency. Against excessive rates, charges, esti- 
mated weights and refrigeration charges on 
strawberries from points in Florida to Albany 
Syracuse, and Schenectady, N. Y 

No. 24672.—Southern Traffic Service, Wil- 
mington, N. C.. for Townsend Lumber Co 
Anderson, S. C.’v. Blue Ridge Railway. Against’} 
alleged unveasoneb!: rates on build’ne ma- 


| terials, Asheville, N. C., to Anderson, S&S. C., | 


based on 6th class, 


| Alburg, bre Des BR ern nvecaecedesianes 
| Alexandria, Va. ....ceeeeccesesecccee 
| Ambridge, Pa. ...ssessscecsvecscecee 
| Ashland, Ky. 
MEY «5's v0 sino 64 ven wan gesns see 
| Auburn, Ala. 
Big Spring, Tex. ...-ceeeeseceeevees 
Bloomsburg, Pa. 
Blytheville, Ark. 
Breckenridge, Tex. 
| Calexico, Calif., B.S. ...ccceceseseee 
Cape Charles, Va. 
Carrington, N K 
| Gatskill, N. Y. 
Chateaugay, N. 
Cheraw, : 
Cheyenne, Wyo., 
| Clearwater, 
Coatesville, Pa. 
Culpeper, Va. 
Dansville, N. Y. 
Dover, Ohio 
East Greenwich, R. 
Easthampton, Mass 
East Moline, Il. 
Ebensburg, Pa. 
Elko, Nev. .....-. 
El!wood City, 
Endicott, s 
Fort Covingion, N. Y., 
Fort Fairfield, Me., I. 
Grecley, Colq 
Hopkins, Minn. 
Hot Springs, B. Dak. ...ccccecsccses 
Jamaica, N. Y. 
Lake Forest, 
| Lansing, Mich., 
Lawrenceville, Tl. 
| Canaan, 
| Chester, Pa. 
| Columbus, 


| Sidney, 


| Ponca City, Okla 
| Presoue Isle 
| Pueblo, Colo 


Selected But Title Not Yet 


Vested 


$56,000 
850,000 
145,000 
310,000 
90,000 | 
99,000 
165,000 
140,000 
95,000 
140,000 
73,000 
77,5009 | 
90,000 | 
110,000 | 
59,100 | 
75,000 
200,000 
150,000 | 
165,000 
89,000 | 
145,000 | 
110,000 
95,090 
100,600 
105,000 | 
15,000 | 
149,009 
135,090 
199,C09 
56,009 
63,000 
5,090 
85,000 
99,090 
875,000 | 
169,000 | 
650,000 
100,000 | 
56,000 
515,000 
410,090 | 
2,275,090 
75,000 
85,000 
170,000 | 
153.C09 
155,909 
100,090 
95,000 
950,000 
70,009 
5,000,000 
130,000 
300,090 
80,000 
95,000 
75,000 
289,000 
75,009 
135,600 
130.099 
135,009 
129,000 
110,09 
59,300 | 
145,000 
149,000 | 
420,009 
56,000 
130,000 
105,000 
80,090 
180,000 
90,000 
250,000 
105,090 
25,090 
120,000 
60,C00 
80,000 
175,000 
295,000 
115,000 
115,000 
105,000 
135,009 
135,C00 
59,500 
99,000 
130,000 
185,000 
85,009 
110,000 
59,5°0 
- 149,000 
: : 130.000 
75,000 
000,00 


8. C 
Fla. 


Pa 
N. Y¥. 
B.S oe 


Tl. 


Vt.. B. S 


Columbus, 

David City, Nebr. 
Holton. Kans, ... 

Iron Mountain, Mich. ........s+ee08 
Jacksonville, Tex 
Jeannette, Pa. .. 
Lapeer, Mich., -.. 

Le Roy, N. Y 

Los Angcles, 

Los Angeles, Calif., 

im. Gee, B.S FH. 
Norwood, Mass ° 
Ogden, Utah, For. Serv. 
Nebr 
Thomaston. Ga 

Tooele, Utah 

Wausau, Wis 

Winona, Minn 


McAllen, Tex 
Menarha, Wis. 
Milton, Pa. 
Mooers, N. Y¥ 
Mount Airy, 
Napa, Calif. a 
New London, Conn. . 
Norton Mills. Vt., B. S. ... 


B. S. 
N. C. 


Norwich, N. Y 
Oberlin. Ohio . 
Orono. Me. .. . 
Pampa, Te Baie 
Pipestone, Minn 


Me. 
Rockingham, N, C 


St. Johns, Oreg 


Salem, Ind 

Serasota, Fla 

Sheboygan, Wis. 

en a Oe, I kde vnc eececksere 
South Haven, Mich. 

Spencer, Iowa . 

Springfield, Vt. 

Stillwater, Okla 

Tecate, Calif.. B. S 

Torrington, Wyo. 

Two Rivers. 

Vallejo, Calif. 

Waupun, Wis 

Weiser. Idaho : 

West Eerkshire, Vt., 

Wheaton, M1! 
Whiting. Ind 
Austin, Minn . 
Baltimore, Mad., Apprs. Strs. ........ 
Des Moines, Towa 

Puncan. Ok'a 

Jonezboro, 47 

Manhattan, Kens. . 

Mt. Vernon, Ohio 


125,¢n9 


| Sabine Pass. Tex., Q. S 


Projects Where Sites Have Been 


Bloomfield, N. J. 
Bradenton. Fla. 


TTAN00 | 


Ravenna, Ohio 
Rochester, Minn. 


145,000 
360,000 
375,000 
500,060 
400,000 
130,000 
375,000 
150,000 
295,000 
115,000 
575,000 


It was the original intention to perfect | 
and construct a suspension railway in or- | 
der to avoid the problems of grade cross- | 
ings, freight traffic and other obstacles in 
the way of very rapid transit on ordinary 
railways, and several years were spent on 
this problem. But the construction was 
found to be too expensive and was aban- 
doned in. 1927, when it was decided to 
perfect a car capable of extra high speed 
|}on ordinary railways. Learning that an- 
other group was interested in similar ex- 
periments, its cooperation was arranged 
and another company, the Flugbahngesell- 
schaft m. b. H., of Hanover, was founded 
to perfect the propeller railway car. 


The car is 26 meters (81.58 feet) in 
length and weighs about 18,580 kilograms 
(46,450 pounds). It is stream-lined 
throughout, having a rounded blunt nose 
and thoroughly tapered rear. The body 
is hung well over the wheels and as close 
as possible to the rails. 


It has a steel skeleton, much of it be- 
ing of tubing, and an outer envelope of 
shee’ steel. Other materials used in the 
interior furnishings are aluminum, wood, 
insulating materials, ¢ rubber and 
fabrics. The driver's, or engineer's, com- 
partment is at the front, where a window 
is set at an angle in the streamlined nose. 
There is a space of 16 meters in the mic- 
dle available for passengers and freight, 
which is arranged somewhat like an Amer- 
ican Pullman car. It is divided into two 
éompartments containing 12 seats or 
chairs each, a baggage section, pantry and 
toilet. Twenty-four passengers may he 
accommodated with this arrangement but, 
if, as has been proposed, double seats are 
| installed in place of chairs, between 40 
| and 50 passengers may be carried. 

The motive power is in the rear. It 
consists of a six-cylinder, B. M. W. air- 
plane motor of 500 horsepower attached to 
a propeller, placed near the top of the} 
car. The lower part of the car beneath | 
the propeller is streamlined downward to 
the level of the bottom. A small électric 
motor is also included for starting or 
shunting the car when the propeller is 

not used. 


St. Louis, Mo., P. O. 
San Antonio, Tex. 
Stroudsburg, Pa. 
Union City, N. J. 
Weston, W. Va. 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
Putnam, Conn. 

San Pedro, Calif. 


Total . 


Advertised Examined 


and Are Awaiting Selection 


Alamosa, Colo. 
Bellefonte, Pa 
Bingham Canyon, Utah 


for, 





$90,009 
125,009 

75,000 
335,000 


Bryn Mawr. Pa. 

Calumet, Mich. 

Cambrid-e, Mass. 

Cincinnati, Ohio 

Cisco, Tex. 

Clevelend, 

Columbia, i 

Council Bluffs, 

Crisfield, Md. 

Delphes, Ohio 

Dover, N. J. 

Duquesne. 

Easton, Md. 

Ely, Nev. . 

Englewood, N. J, 

Flushing, N. Y. 

Wt. Lauderdale, Fim. ....ccsccccccee 
Freehold, N. J. 

Galion, Ohio 

DIAVIUOMOS ROMS cc ascccenassedesacens 
Hatticsburg, Miss. 

Herkimer, N. Y. 

Hibbing, Minn. 

Hillsboro} Ill. .. 

Houlton, Me., B. 

Lansdale, Pa. . 

Malone, N. Y. .. 

Marysvile, Calif. 

Middlebury, Vt. 

Morris, I. 
Nashville, 
New Bern, N. C. 
New Castle, Pa, 
Norwalk, Conn. 
Oak Park, Il. 
Oranse, N. J 
Oregon City, 
Peoria, Ill. . 
Phillipsburg, 
Plymouth, Ind 
Port Chester 
Portsmouth, 
Potisvile, Pa 
Provo, Utah .... 
Richmond, Va.., 
San Diego, Calif. 
San Jose, Calif. 
Schenectady, N. Y. 
Seguin, Tex. 
Seneca Falls, 
Shelby, Ohio 
Somerville, N. J. 
Stephenville, Tex. 
Trenton, Mo 
Ventura, Calif. 
Waco, ex 
Waynesbcro 
West New \ 


mms 


Tenn 


N.Y. |Features of Lightness Aids 
_— In Maintaining Speediness 


The axles are connected with the body | 
of the car in a manner which is calculated 
| to produce the most possible comfort in | 
riding. Notwithstanding that the two axles | 
are about 20 meters apart, there is no 
difficulty in negotiating the shortest curve 
used on the railway. | 

The novel features of the car are its| 
light weight, the streamline construction, | 

and the use of the propeller, although it 

sonvane is reported that this means of propul- 

60,000 | Sion was chosen for convenience and that 

31,500 | other means of propulsion might be found 
255,000 | that are more suitable. 

7. pe Its light weight makes it easy to con- 

59.000| trol. It can attain a speed of 80 miles 

360,000 | per hour within two minutes after start- 

150,000 | ing, and, in the trial trip, it reduced its 

125,000 speed from the maximum of 143 miles per 

_. $17,743,500 | hour to 40 miles per hour within a dis- | 

| tance of two and one-half miles and a 

time of one and one-half minutes. | 

The car is said to be economical in 

| the consumption of fuel. The trial trip 

| consumed 18312 liters of fuel (gasoline or 

benzol, or a mixture of both), or at the 

rate of 71.5 liters per 100 kilometers. At | 

slower speeds it requires about 60 liters 

per 100 kilometers. 

The test trip was begun at 3:27 a. m.| 

‘on June 21, 1931. “This hour was chosen | 


200,000 
150,000 


York, N. J. 
Highgate Springs, Vt., B. 
Limestcne, Me. B. S 
Littleton, N. H. ... 
Porterville, Celif 

Redlends, Calif 

Richford, Vt., 

Tyler, Tex. ... 

VWirelis, OOUs. os .csaee 
White River Junction, Vt. ... 





Total 


Held 


Legislation 


Amended 
for Other 


Projects for 
or 
Reasons 


Amsterdam, Bo FY... ois soscvccdecses 
Bl Paso. Tex. I. S 


$175,000 
535,000 
75,009 


$785,000 


SPOR eRe Ree Peon eeeees 


4 


grade crossings should be closed during 
the period of the trial. 

The car started promptly at the time 
scheduled and arrived at Spandau Sta- 
tion, Berlin, at 5:11 a. m., according to 
schedule. Notwithstanding the inconven- 
ient hour, its passing was observed by 
thousands along the way. 

Not least noteworthy among the accom- 
plishments of the car was the return 
journey to Hanover, via several important 
German citics. It maintained an express 


schedule practically to the minute, indi- 


cating the certainty and reliability of its | 
performance. 





In the control of your bu 


operations of all materi 
technique. 





and barge tonnage has been accompanied 
by a material decline in that moving by 
rail. A careful study of the situation,” 
said the carriers, “has convinced the pe 
tioners that unless steps are taken to 
meet this competition, further material 
inroads on their cotton tonnage will une 
questionably result. 

“Competition of the nature above re= 
viewed is now encountered on cotton move 
ing to New Orleans from origins in all 
parts of the State of Louisiana, as well 
as points in southern Arkansas. The 
barge lines mentioned are subject to no 
regulatory control. They are free to make 


[Continued on Page 9, Column 6.] 
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Develop Technique 


TECHNIQUE is that skilled and refined pro- 
cedure which harmonizes mind with method 
and motion. Business that has it, individuals 
that have it—aecomplish more, and do better 
work with less effort, less time and less waste. 


Just as much depends on technique in business 
as in art or sport. Not long ago Business shied 
at using a term, or a practice, which had any- 
thing to do with Art, or even Sport. Not so now. 
Modern Accountancy has shown not only that 
business management is an art, but that its 
greater success comes with the application of ex- 
actly the same factors which produce great Art, 
and make Sport so universal and so interesting. 


siness, in the method or 


system of your management, in the endless 


al functions—develop 


Ernst & Ernst have endeavored to set forth much of the 
technique of management in‘ 
booklet which will be mailed by nearest office on request. 


ERNST & ERNST 


‘Budget Control,’’a 40-page 


ACCOUNTANTS AND AUDITORS 
SYSTEM SERVICE 
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MINNEAPOLIS 


NEW ORLEANS 
NEW YORK 
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PITTSBURGH 
PORTLAND, ME. 
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RICHMOND 
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ST. Lous 


ST. PAUL 

SAN ANTONIO 
SAN FRANCISCO 
SEATTLE 
TAMPA 

TOLEDO 

TULSA 
WASHINGTON 
WHEELING 
WINSTON-SALEM 
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Trade Conditions 


At Previous Levels During July Abroad Reviewed 


Of Wisconsin Qvetations Said to Have Held Their Own for In Weekly Survey 





Bankers Association Makes 
Recommendations for 
Consideration at Special 
Legislative Session 





Manprson, Wis., Sept. 8. 


A committee of the Wisconsin Bankers | 
Association appeared recently before the 
interim legislative committee on banking 
and submitted recommendations for con- 
sideration by the special session of the 
Legislature scheduled for this Winter. 

The 20 recommendations of the associa- 
tion as made public by the legislative com- 
mittee follow in full text: 


Recommendations Listed 


1. The necessity for liquid banks is now 
greater than ever before, therefore we be- 
lieve a law should be framed requiring 
either gradual or immediate setting up of 
secondary reserve of 20 per cent of de- 
posits, in addition to the present required 
cash reserve. 

2. Banking is becoming a profession, 
therefore executive officers should be li- 
cemsed under strict regulations. 

3. The powers of the Commissioner 
should be greatly extended. He should be 
given spower to determine losses, and to 
require losses to be eliminated from the 
bank at the time of examination. At the 
present time, the only alternative for fail- 
ure to comply with an order of this De- 
partment, is the suspension of the bank, 
which is far too drastic a penalty. It will 
be well to include a penalty of $10 or $15 
a day for each day of violation, which 
could be sued for in a civil action, which 
would probably bring the bank into line 
very quickly. 

4. Every bank should be compelled to 
submit its books and records to a cost sur- 
vey, and a partial audit, at least once in 
each year, by approved auditors. This | 
would supplement, in a more exhaustive 
manner, the departmental examinations, 
to reveal costs and earnings. 


Prosecuting Irregularities 


5. Provision should be made for the 
prosecution of irregularities in banking 
practice, so that whenever any irregularity 
is discovered, either during the course of | 
an examination, or subsequent to suspen- 
sion, the facts can be laid before an As- 
sistant Attorney General, who shall be di- 
rected to bring such actions as are neces- 
sary for prosecution thereof. 


#5. Fix by law the status of certificates of 

deposit as savings accounts, and make pro- | 
visions so that when runs are contem- | 
plated, or in progress, the bank shall not 
be required to pay out more than one- 
third of the balance within 30 days after 
notice and shall have a six-months’ period 
within which to prepare to pay the other 
two-thirds. 

7. Adopt the provisions of the National 
Banking Act as to real estate mortgages: 
First, that all the mortgages taken orig- 
inally must be first mortgages, supported 
by an appraisal by disinterested, quali- 
fied appraisers that the property is worth 
double the amount of the loan; second, that 
the aggregate of real estate mortgages 
shall not be greater than one-third of the 
savings accounts, including certificates of 
deposit drawn on time basis. 


Reducing Loan Limits 


8. Reduce the statutory limit on loans 
from 30 per cent to 15 per cent of capital 
and surplus. 


9. Limit the concentration of loans to 
officers and directors and to their interests, 
by requiring that the total of such loans 
shall be not more than the authorized 
capital of the bank. 

10. Require of every bank having com- 
bined capital and surplus of $25,000 or 
more that every unsecured line of $500 or 
over shall be supported by a sworn finan- 
‘ial statement. In banks of less than $25,- 
00 combined capital and surplus, no loan 
in excess of 2 per cent of capital plus sur- 
Plus shall be made unless similarly sup- 
ported. 

11. Provide that in the organization of 
mutual savings banks the same procedure 
must be followed as is now required for 
cavital stock banks. 

12. Require every person employed by 
a bank to be covered by fidelity bond, 
such bonds fo be filed in the office of the 
Commissioner of Banking. 

13. Place a limit on size of public de- 
posits, because a large deposit can be just 
as dangerous as a large loan—possibly fix- 
ing the maximum of each such deposit at 
not more than 2 per cent of the total de- 
posits. This restriction not to apply to 
deposits of 60 days or less duration. 

14. Restrict the payment of dividends 
as they do in Illinois—no dividends to be 
paid except upon express permission of 
the department, who shall determine 
whether or not the rate of dividends is 
reasonable. 

15. Provide for creation of a division of 
bank liquidation, with a statutory receiver, 
within the banking department. The ex- 
pense of such division to be borne pro rata 
by the banks in liquidation. 

16. Amend the law to (1) either make 
the commissioner a member of the board 
of deposits, or (2) free him from responsi- 
bility as to amount of deposit and the 
naming of the State depositories. We pre- 

dier the latter. 


Reserve Requirements 
17. Machinery for the qualification of 
securities for secondary reserve require- 
ments of banks should be set up, which 
will be broad enough to cover the invest- 


ment of State funds, and the investment 


of trusts. 
18. Provision should be made regulating 
loans to corporations, and to individuals 
upon the stocks of such corporations, 
simultaneously. 
19. Amend the law so 


that the six- 


month period of liability against the ven~ 


dor of bank stock shall begin to run from 
date of notice to the banking department. 
20. Require that minimum capital. of 
mew State banks shall be $50,000, but that 
this shall not apply to consolidations or 
reorganizations of existing banks. 


Changes in National Banks 
In the Reserve System 


Changes in the status of national banks 
for the week ended Sept. 5 were announced 
Sept. 8 by the office of the Comptroller 
of the Currency as follows: 


Charters issued 

Calcasieu National Bank in Lake Charles, 
La., $900,000; President, George N. Richardson, 
Cashier, Alfred E. Roberts. 

First National Bank in Rockaway, N. J 
$100,000; President, C. L. Millard Cashier, F 
G. Engleman 

Change of title 

The First National Bank of Raymond, Wash 
to “First Willapa Harbor National Bank of 
Raymond.” 

Voluntary liquidations 

The Searsport National Bank, Searsport, Me., 
$50,000; effective Aug. 4, 1931. Liquidating Com- 
mittee, J. D. Sweetser, W. R. Blodgett & 
Robert P. Nichols, Searsport, Me. Absorbed by 
Merrill Trust Company, Bangor, Me 

Central National Bank of Portland, Oreg., 
$200,000; effective Aug. 25, 1931. Liquidating 
Agent, J. J. Gard. Portland Oreg. Absorbed by 
@ne Citizens National Bank of Portland, Oreg 

The National Bank of Marlow, Okla., $25.000; 


effective Sept. 3. 1931. Liquidating Agent, W.| 


A. Darnall, Marlow, Okla. Absorbed by The 
First National Bank in Marlow, Okla, 


| larger than the volume of a year ago, while | 


| below a year ago. 
| industry was further reduced, but the de- | 
{creased activity was reflected mainly in 


|lower pay rolls. The latter index was 9/ 


First Time in Almost a Year 





[Continued from Page 7.] 


mestic production, showed an estimated 
volume practically the same as for those 
countries a year ago. The world carry- 





over of wheat as of July 1 was indicated i the unfilled orders of the United States | 


as about 100,000,000 bushels more than a! 
year previous. The condition of the corn | 
crop declined during July, but a total | 
slightly above the five-year average was| 


|indicated. The cotton-crop report, as of | 


Aug. 1, indicated a yield of 15,584,000 bales, | 
which would be 1,341,000 more than in 
1930. Fruits showed a loss in condition 
during July, but are yielding better than} 
usual. All but a few of the commercial 
vegetable crops being grown for market 
showed a decline in condition during July. 


| Canning. vegetables generally suffered a 


decline in condition during July. 
Stocks of wheat and cotton on hand 
at the end of July were corisiderably | 


meats in cold storage showed only a slight | 
increase. 


Iron and Steel Industry 


Operations in the iron and steel in- 
dustry were further curtailed in July, the 
fourth successive decline since the sea-| 
somal peak in March. While not as se- 
vere as in the preceding month, the de- | 
cline was of greater than seasonal pro- 
portions, and the adjusted production in- 
dex of the Federal Reserve Board dropped 
6.2 per cent below June and 35 per cent 
Employment in the 


per cent below June and was only a little 


;}more than half of the 1923-1925 average. 


Production of steel ingots in July was 
9.6 per cent below June and 36 per cent 
below a year ago. With the exception of 
1930, it was the largest percentage decline 
for the month in recent years. The daily 


output was the smallest since December, | 


1921, but it was more than double the 
figure of July of that year, which marked 


| the low point of the 1920-21 depression. 
The rate of activity averaged 34 per cent) 
|of capacity and, as the rate for the first 


three weeks of August was close to the 
Stockholders of Bank 
Must Pay Liabilities 


Must Remit in Full to the Bank 
Of United States 


New York, N. Y., Sept. 8. 


Pursuant to the power vested in him by 
sections 80 and 120 of the State banking 
law, the State Superintendent of Banks, 
Joseph A. Broderick, Sept. 8 made a de- 
mand in writing upon all stockholders of 
the Bank of United States for the full 
amount of their liability for the contracts, 
debts and engagements of the bank. This 
notice is being sent to all of the stock- 
holders of the bank, who number 22,800. 

It demands that each stockholder shall 
pay to the Superintendent on or before 
Oct. 15, 1931, a sum equal to the aggregate 
par value of all stock of the Bank of 
United States for which he is liable. The 
par value of the stock is $25 and the ag- 
gregate par value of all outstanding shares 
is $25,250,000. 

The action is being taken in anticipa- 
tion of a dividend payment to be made to 
depositors and other creditors within the 
next few days, it was stated. Dividends 
which are payable to depositors and other 
creditors of the bank who also are stock- 
holders will be withheld by the Superin- 
tendent and applied against the assess- 
ment upon them, he said. 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE | 


As of Sept. 8 











New York, Sept. 8—The Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York today certified to the 
Secretary of the Treasury the following 


In pursuance of the provisions of section 
522 of the Tariff Act of 1922, dealing with 
the conversion of foreign currency for the 
purpose of the assessment and ollection 
of duties upon merchandise imported into 
the United States, we have ascertained and 
hereby certify to you that the buying rates 
in the New York market at noon today for 
cable transfers payable in the foreign cur- 
rencies are as shown below: 


aseenee SONI 2... osu cnckdcouds 14.0426 
Belgium (beige) ....<.cessveus eee 13.9225 
Bulgaria (lev) rere ee ee 7140 
Czechoslovakia (Krone) .....eseeeees 2.9628 


Denmark (krone) 
England (pound) 
Finland ¢markka) 
France (franc) 
Germany (reichsmark) 


Greece (drachma) 
Hungary (pengo) 
Italy (lira) ... . 


Netherlands (guilider) 
Norway (krone) 
Poland (zloty) ; 
Portugal (escudo) 








Rumania (leu) 593° 
Spain (peseta) 8.9192 
Sweden (krona) ......-e-eeeeeees 26.7594 
Switzerland (franc) .....+sceeeeees 19.5000 
Yugoslavia (Gimar) ....csceeeeveere 1.7661 
Hong Kong (dollar) ......-++seeeer: 23.8571 
China (Shanghai tael) ....+eeseeees 29.9196 
China (Mexican dollar) ...+-+eeeess 21.7875 
China (Yuan dollar) 21.4750 
India (rupee) 35.9408 
Japan (yen) ; 49 3850 
Singapore (dollar) 56 0833 
Canada (dollar) 99.5290 
Cuba (peso) 100 0390 
Mexico (peso) 33.5000 
Argentina (peso, ZOld) ....++eeeerees 63 4569 
Brazil (milreis) .ae en eeeenensee 6.1755 
Chile (Peso) ....--ccccevcccceceocce 12.0077 
Uruguay (peso) ....---secceereeees 44.8500 
Colombia (PpeSO) .....-cceereeeeeere 96.5700 

Ane dacceeawsan 27.6250 


Bar silver 


Increase in Loans and Investments 
Shown in Reserve System for Week 





The Federal Reserve Board's condition | 


statement of weekly reporting member 
banks in leading cities on Sept. 2 made 
public Sept. 8, shows increases for the 
week of $33,000,000 in loans and invest- 
ments, $49,000,000 in net demand deposits 
and $13,000,000 in borrowings from Fed- 
eral reserve banks, and a decrease of $14,- 
000,000 in time deposits. 

Loans on securities increased $26,000,- 
000 at reporting banks in the New York 
district, $6,000,000 in Chicago district and 
$29,000,000 at all reporting banks. “All 
other” loans increased $33,000,000 jin the 
New York district and $34,000,000 at all 
reporting banks. 





| terest this Summer. 


| cent. 





‘Department of Commerce 
Summarizes Develop- 
ments in Nations of the 


Western Hemisphere 
teel Corporation at the end of August | , | 


reduced the total to the lowest figure since | s z 
October, 1927. Changes in the unfilled| [Continued from Page 5.] 
tonnage in July have usually been small,| six months of the year was substantially 
but a decline of 2 per cent in a month! under the corresponding total for 1930 and } 
when operations were at the low level of | liabilities indicate a parallel improvement. 
July emphasizes the lack of buying in-| Wholesale and retail movement of dry- 
goods, clothing, groceries and hardware 
Pig-iron production also dropped to a, Shows improvement in the Maritime Prov- 
new low for the depression in July. and|in¢es and Quebec. Crop reports continue 
was the smallest since November, 1921.| to dndicate a satisfactory harvest. Ly? 
The decline from the June output was 11) The general tone of trade in the Prairies 
per cent and from July a year ago 45 per| has been affected favorably by the Do- 
Furnaces in blast at the end of} Minion government's assurance of ample 
July numbered 82, a decline of 9 for the |funds to relieve agricultural distress. Trade 
month and of 62 from a year ago. | Volume, however, has not improved with | 
Iron and steel exports increased about| the exception of a slight increase in re-| 
11 per cent in July, following declines in| tail hardware sales. | 
|the three immediately preceding months,| A train of 20 cars loaded by the Wheat 
but the total was 36 per cent below July,| Pool will provide cargoes for two ships} 
1930. Shipmerits of fabricated structural| to be loaded at the new Hudson Bay port, 
steel were also higher, but new orders de-| Churchill, Manitoba. Welsh anthracite 
creased. coal is expected to provide the major part} 
Prices have been slightly firmer and the | °f the incoming cargo, with some British 
composite iron and steel price advanced | Machinery. 
for the first time since March. The com- The Ontario link of the trans-Canada | 
posite finished steel price was also up will be the basic feature of that Province’s | 
slightly. Scrap prices displayed further unemploy ment relief program for the com- | 
weakness and recently the composite price | ing Fall and Winter. About 1,400 miles| 
dropped to $9.08 per ton, the low point will be improved or constructed, the fi- 
of June. | nancing to be equally divided between the 
provincial government and the Dominion. | 
| Workers will be paid at the rate of 30 cents | 
'an hour for an eight-hour day and will | 
be assessed 75 cents or $1 daily for rations. | 
Some improvement in construction mate- | 
rial demand is expected as the result of | 
this and other relief projects. Rock wool 
deposits in the Niagara Peninsula are be- 


July level, no appreciable change in the 
output can be anticipated for the current | 
month. A further decline of 74,000 tons 


Chemical Industries 


Activity in the chemical industries un- 
derwent some further curtailment in July, 
but the rate of decline was smaller than 
in the preceding month. Employment was 
accounted for by the decrense in the 
petroleum industry. Pay rolls were re- | 
duced by only 1.5 per cent, against a de- 
cline of 5 per cent from May to June. 
Compared with a year ago, the employ- 
ment index is down 15 per cent and the | ¢ 
pay roll index 18 per cent. During the/|ing the month totaled 40,000 tons, a de- 
first seven months of this year employ- | Cline of 28 per cent from June, notwith- 
ment average 14 per cent below a year | standing a fairly sharp rise in foundry 
ago and pay rolls 18 per cent. iron. The three furnaces in blast on July 

Available figures of production show a | 31 representéd 32 per cent of the total 
continuation of the decline in July. Rosin | C&Pacity of Dominion producers. 
output for the month was 18 per cent be- | 
low June, and was the smallest for any | 
month since last January. Turpentine 
production declined to a new low, and was 
32 per cent below a year ago. Average 
production for the seven months, com- 
pared with the corresponding period of 


of production of insulating materials. 

The production of steel ingots and di- 
rect steel castings in Canadian furnaces 
in July reached a low point for the year 
at 45,000 tons, 18 per cent lower-than the 
June total. 


Colombia 


The general trend of busi- 
ness continues downward with small 
prospects of any material 
within the immediate future. 


Colombia 


ae 3 A ment in favor of a national moratorium | 
1930, was 23 per cent lower in the case of | was believed responsible far the alarm 
rosin and 26 per cent lower for turpentine. | fe]t recently in banking circles in New 


The manufacture of explosives has re- 
mained fairly steady this year and has 
averaged about 19 per cent less than last 
year. By-product coke production ex- 
tended the decline which started in April, 
and the July output was 5.4 per cent lower 
than in June and only a little more than 
two-thirds of the production of last July 
Refined arsenic production in the first 
seven months averaged 29 per cent above 
the same period of 1930. 


Stocks of manufactured chemicals de- 
clined for the second consecutive month, 
indicating that consumption at the pres- 
ent time is in excess of current production. 
The decrease in stocks of 4.4 per cent was 
in line with the usual seasonal tendency. 
The index is only 3 per cent below a year 
ago, however, and is 6.4 per cent higher 
than in July, 1929. Stocks of several im- | service in the eastern section of Colombia. 
portant products are relatively high in/It is reported that the Pan American 
comparison with current shipments. The 
index of raw-material stocks usually 
shows but slight change from June to July, 
and this year was no exception. Such 
stocks are lower, relatively, than stocks of 
finished products, the raw-material index 
for July being 6.2 per cent below a year 


York that there was a probability of the 
country taking such a step. However, the 
emphatic pronouncement by the Presi- 
dent that no such arrangement is con- 
templated by the national government 


situation. The condition of the Depart- 
ment of Antioquia, which has severely 
felt the depression, is still serious. Plans 
are being discussed for an internal bond 
issue of $5,000,000, guaranteed ultimately 
by the national government, for the pur- 
pose of consolidating the floating indebt- 
edness of the Department. The new cabi- 
net appointed by the President consists 
of four liberals and four 
Diplomatic relations with 
been renewed. A new 
has been formed in Bogota to provide air 


in the Scadta (German) air service which 
will assure closer cooperation between 
the two companies and a plan has been 
submitted to the government for the es- 
tablishment of an air express service. 


ago and 7.5 per cent below 1929. Cuba 
Fertilizer consumption reached a sea-| Cuba.—The revolutionary outbreak 
sonal low point in July, and, while con- against the Cuban Government, which 


sumption was higher than a year ago, the 
gain is not significant. Consumption so 
far this year has been about one-fourth 
less than in either 1929 or 1930. Nitrate 
of soda imports were reduced in July, a 
continuation of the seasonal decline from 
the Spring peak. Seven months’ imports 
were 13 per cent lower than a year ago 
Imports of potash salts were seasonally 
higher than in June. 


began on Aug. 9, brought business in its 
larger phases practically to a standstill. 
Importing merchants ordered shipments 
held back in many instances, and agents 
had orders postponed or canceled. The 
news of the landing of a revolutionary 
expedition in the eastern provinces caused 
large insurance companies to decline risks, 
and the companies whose agents con- 
tinued to write insurance increased their 
rates on goods intended for internal trans- 
portation, as there Was no assuarnce that 
goods bound for interior points would be 
permitted to move even at the owners’ 
risk. 


U. &. TREASURY | aittment cc coe nate eee 
STATEMENT 


ar Gent. 4. 


The Department's survey of condi- 
tions in other industries will be printed 
in full text in the issue of Sept. 10. 


the evidences of large-scale military prep- 
aration, all combined to cause great anxi- 
ety in the Habana business world. The 
feeling of uncertainty was further inten- 


Made Public Sept. 8, 19331" 


ie oan: sified by rumors and reports of a sen- 
eceipts = ete sational nature, some of which caused a 
Qustoms ro winhe a $1,851,878.35 flurry of apprehension in business and 
Waneiia. Gis . 795.659.24 ‘financial circles with a reaction detri- 
Miscelaneous internal rev- mental to business activity. 
enue : 1,424 512.15 There were no unusual movements of 
Miscellaneous receipts 801,033.69 currency during the month up to the 
Total ordinary receipts $4.873.083.43 19th. About $600,000 was transferred to 


Balance previous day 116,693,517.55 the United States during that period, but 
this is a fairly normal seasonal trend 
during August. Bank clearings in Habana 
during the first 19 days of August aggre- 
gated $18,231,012, as compared with $35,- 


Total $121,566,600.98 
Expenditures 


General expenditures . $11,524.310.96 


Interest on public debt 106,196.88 = cpa we “dl 
Refunds of neeeeia 138,674.87 °69,729 in the first 19 days of August, 
Panama Canal 36.131.07 1930 
All other 494,967.16 Railroad earnings from July 1 through 
‘ , 592 9 as cc “ i 
Total $12.30028094 Aus. 8 were $592,241, as compared with 


$1,017,542 in the same period of last year. 
An event of considerable importance dur- 
ing August was the strike on the Havana 
Electric Railways, called just before the 
violent outbreak of revolutionary activi- 
ties. The conductors and motormen of 
the street cars went on strike in protest 
to a sharp further reduction in wages. 
Appeals to the public were made by the 
strikers on the basis that there had been 
no reduction of fares and no notable re® 
duction of traffic. The strikers offered 


799,033.75 
108,467 286.29 


$121,566,600.98 


Public debt expenditures 
Balance today 


Total 


Production of pig iron dur-| 


improvement | 
Local senti- | 


or departments has served to relieve the! 


conservatives. | 
Ecuador have} 
aviation company | 


Airways has secured a financial interest | 


Montana Securities Statute 
Held to Be Unconstitutional 





Failure of Act to Provide for Notice and Hear- 
ing Prior to Revocation Construed 





(Continued from Page 6.] 


be considered in connection with section ; quassi forfeiture in plantiff's contracts may 
4045; a cause sufficient to the Commis-| not be. 

sioner must be one of the grounds pro-| They provide that on payment to it of 
vided in section 4045. The securities offered) $370 annually in advance for 10 years, | 
for sale had been approved by the Com-pfplaintiff wil return $5,000; and that the! 
missioner. Conducting the business in an| buyer may withdraw after two payments | 
inequitable manner would necessarily re-| and 18 months, receiving $210 of the $740 
late to offering the securities for sale and| he has paid, the plaintiff retaining $530. 
there is nothing in the case to show de-| Likewise, at later poriods, though the re-| 
ception, misrepresentatior or fraud. turn gradually increasing. 


. The defendants conceiving the quassi 
‘Blue Sky Law’ Regarded forfeiture too great and inequitable, made 
As Regulative of Business 


the order involved that withdrawal be 
| permitted after one year, the buyer to re- 
In Hall v. Geiger-Jones Co., 242 U. S.; ceive all plus the guaranteed interest less 
539, 61 L. Ed. 480, involving the Blue Sky|3*2 per cent of the amount due at ma- 
Law of Ohio, the court held: |turity. Thus, if the right, be exercised 
“It will be observed, therefore, that the | Promptly at the end of thé year, of the 
law is a regulation - a $370 paid plus said interest, the buyer 
conduct only to at end, e S ° ivy ‘ : : 
ing to protect the public against the impo- ct th $215.35, the plaintiff retain- 
sition of unsubstantial schemes and the se- g . he statute authorizing defend- 
curities based upon them. Whatever pro- ant to determine whether the “plan” is 
“fair, just and equitable,” and if “in- 


hibition there is, is a means to the — 
purpose, made necessary, it may be supposed, i 9 mmnite ; ; 
by the persistence of evil and its insidious eat sackets oe permits, ae 
forms and the experience of the inadequacy pla I's plan is inequitable, his 
of penalties, or other repressive measures. | Order prescribing an equitable standard 
The name that is given to the law indicated | and condition, and his cancellation of per- 
the evil at which it is aimed; that ts, to use | mits of those who breach the condition, all 
the language of a cited case, ‘speculative | are within the power of the Legislatur 
schemes which have no more basis than so eg ure 
many feet of “blue sky"* or, as stated by | 4nd to defendant delegated, are reason- 
able, supported by sufficient legal evidence, 


counsel in another case, ‘to stop the sale 
of stock in fly-by-night concerns, visionary | and consistent with the guarantees of the 
14th Amendment. 


oil wells, distant gold mines, and other like 
fraudulent exploitations.’ Even if the de- 
scriptions be regarded as rhetorical, the ex- 





istence of evil is indicated, and ‘a beliet | Methods Employed 
of its detriment; and we shall not pause to | "9 wae 

do more than state that the pares of | By Salesmen Cited 

sw c Ov- | ‘ 

Grnment, and that the appreciation of the |_ High-pressure salesmen like hungry 
consequences of it is not open for our re- | locusts swarm the country side, peddling 
view.” | so-called securities which in the indicated 

Counsel for plaintiff point to the Jour- | quality are too often comparable to a lien 
nal of the last Legislative Assembly of | on a flock of wild geese. Their methods 
Montana, giving the history of “Substitute | are well known. Often the very paper 


jing investigated as a commercial source} House Bill No. 182,” which failed of pas- | they sell is given some resemblance to 


sage, as evidence of the intent of the Leg-| Government bonds or greenbacks. Their 
islative Assembly that such order of the | impressive names, the installment plan, 
Investment Commissioner, #ftre in ques- | the interest higher than paid by banks, 
| tion, should not be authorized. But it) and other alluring features, representa- 
seems unnecessary to enter into discussion | tions, hopes and fears by the salesmen 
of questions other than those already con-| urged, made and excited, may induce ill- 
me considered purchases by those of small 
Therefore the court having considered] Means who too often soon regret or are| 
the pleadings, counsel’s arguments and unable to complete. Regulation to dimin-| 
briefs submitted, and being duly advised,| ish their losses well might go to the full| 
it is ordered and decreed that the defend-| return made by banks oa withdrawal.’ 
ant, his employes, agents and representa- Liberty to contract is not a privilege to 
tives be and they are, hereby enjoined | plunder, and in necessity yields to the 
from enforcing against the plaintiff herein | police power in behalf of the general wel- 
the threatened order set forth in plain-| fare. 
tiff’s bill of complaint, and furthermore in} _ Union etc. Co. v. Corp. 248 U. S. 375; 
the opinion of the court the law upon| O’Gorman’s Case, 282 U. S. 251. 
which the foregoing order is based, for the| Even existing contracts of future per- 
reasons given and to the extent herein| formances may be affected, since “the op- 
above set forth, is violative of the due eration of reasonable laws for the pro- 
process of law clause of the Fourteenth tection of the public cannot be headed} 


Amendment to the Constitution of the| Off by making contracts reaching into 

United States and is therefore void. | the future.” Dillingham’s Case, 264 U. 
SawTELLE, Circuit Judge, concurs. S. 374. 

Regulation comes on apace or like a 

Dissenting Opinion flooding tide. Those who kick against the| 


pricks are Opposing with weak and flimsy | 


Of Judge Bourquin brooms. Even courts row sensitive to the 
| ground swells 


Bourquin, District Judge, dissenting — | It is said that Chief Justice White ad- 
= case is all — with sa 2 an | mitted that “in my time we relaxed con- 
well and Merrick cases, 2 : ’| stitutional guarantees from fear of revolu- 
OT i i 4 Blue Sky Laws alike | #0.” and that Chief Justice Taft de-| 
_ In all, are involve ue Sky Law: clared that “at a conference I announced 
in all material particulars; in all, like Ob-/ <7 yave been appointed to reverse a few 
jections were made; and in all those a decisions,’ and,” with his famous chuckle, 
a wand Pig cana Al. | 2 looked right at old man Holmes when 

= ~| I said it.” 
— a ees eee has | nating incidents lost to history save in 
aeaeen ceemien” oom oun Siemans eel so far as the court's reports will verify 
Ferrall’s Case, 257 U. S. 533; the Great| 
ferenes — ol ee Ba) ee however much abused the term or like 
the minority become the majority. It is charity it may cover, and we are on our 
oe a4 od in —— =a = | are going or what we will do when we get 
notice before cancellation and 1 oe fae there. But so far as regulation is con- 
does not, but that is immaterial so far \. cerned, like it or not, wise or not, it is 
| due protess goes; for no hearing was a!-\a fair prophecy that, in classic phrase of 
| lowered and the notice was an idle gesture | the day, “folks, you haint seen nothin 

y 


}and sheer futility. it.” 
| It must be remembered that the Com-|* Decree should go for defendant. 
missioner’s power to prescribe conditions ae : 

;and to cancel permits for breach of them 
|is administrative, delegated by the Legis- 
lature, and partake of legislative rather 
than judicial quality (see Louis Co. v. Gar- | 
rett, 231 U. S. 318). He can do what the 
Legislature might do, his order is law as 
though by the Legislature made, and as it 
might create conditions and cancel per- 
mits without notice and hearing ‘compare 
| the National Council Case, 203 U. S. 163), 
so may he; in either case due process be- 
|ing afforded by judicial review which in 
itself is notice and hearing. The principle 
which distinguishes due process in legisla- 
| tive proceedings from the like in judicial 
proceeding , is that in the former, action 
| followed by notice and hearing in judicial | 
review is due process; in the latter, action 
must be preceded by notice and hearing 
to be due process. The cases more or less | 
vaguely will be found to follow this rule 

The Minnesota Rate Case, 134 U. S. 418 
illustrates it, the court concluding that al- 
though the statute authorized the Com- 
mission without notice or hearing to fix 
rates, it would be valid if the State court 
would construe it to permit judicial review. 
And see Vandalia Co. v. Com. 242 U. S. 260 
In any case is the right to judicial review 
on constitutional grounds, implied if not 
expressed. See Plymouth Co. v. Penn. 232 
|U. S. 547; Merrick’s Case, 242 U. S. 590; 
Dayton, etc. Co. v. U. S. 263 U. S. 485, 486. 
; Where property alone is involved, judicial 
review after action satisfies due process 
See Phillips’ Case, 283 U. S. - And here 
and now plaintiff has judicial review of 
the order. Compare the Ben Avon Case, 
253 U. S. 294. In the matter of standards, 
the Hall and companion cases cited, are 
equally conclusive. 

See also Mutual Corp. v. Com. 236 U.S. 
245; U. S. v. Grimaud, 220 U. S. 517; Union 
v. U. S. 204 U. S. 364; PV. S. v. Co. 282 U.| 
|S. 324. 


Southwestern Roads Seek 
Reduced Rates on Cotton 


[Continued from Page 8.3 
any ratcs they desire for their services 

No such competition exists on traffic 
/going to Mobile. The circumstances and 
conditions surrounding the transportation 
of the traffic to New Orleans from these; 
origins thus differ materially from those 
encountered in the transportation to 
Mobile.” 

The petition pointed out that the Com- 
mission already has allowed the carriers 
to meet this type of competition by mak- 
ing exceptions to its cotton rate report 
in the case of traffic moving to the Texas | 
ports without making corresponding re- 
ductions in the rates to Mobile 

“Petitioners assert,’ continued the rail- 
roads, “that it is their desire and purpose 
to make rates lower than the level which 
has been herein fixed only in those in- 
stances and from those origins where ma- 
terial truck and barge competition exists 
and that they will make no rates lower 
than is required to meet that competi- 
tion. 

“The importance to the rail carriers of 
the cotton tonnage is well known to this 
Commission. No interest which ig a party 
to these proceedings would be served by 
the required maintenance of rates from| 
these competitive origins which would re- 
sult in a diversion to trucking and un- 
regulated barge companies of a material | 
part of the tonnage. The refusal of the! 
Commission to grant relief herein would | 
simply mean that this traffic would move 
by barges or trucks at a lower transporta- 
tion charge than that available by rail. 
It is evident that the port of Mobile would 
not be benefited thereby.” 
| The Commission was urged to grant 
|the relief prayed for without the neces- 
sity of further hearing, but in the event 
that a hearing is deemed to be necessary, 
that it be assigned at an early date. “it 


Vesting of Power 
In Commissions 
Multitudes of commissions, Federal and 


the Commissioner of Internal 
promulgated certain departmental regula- 
tions, 
1304. 
Claims by taxpayers for the refunding of 
taxes, interest, penalties, and additions to 
tax erroneously or illegally collected shall 
be made on Form 843. 
upon in support of the claim should be 
clearly set forth in detail under oath.” 


quirements 
| precedent to suit, see Tucker v. Alexander, 


What a pity were these illumi- | Statute. 


The trend of the age is again “liberal,” | 


way whether or not we know where we!’ 


Claim for Refund 
Held Not to Give 


Sufficient Notice 





‘Taxpayer Failed to State 


That Demand for Refund 
Was Based on Right to 
Use Fiscal Year 


[Continued from Page 6.] 


regulations of the Secretary of the Treas” 
ury established in pursuance thereof.” 


Pursuant to the authority vested in him, 
Revenue 


among others, providing “Article 
Claims for Refund by Taxpayers.— 


All facts relied 


Correcting of Errors 
The obvious purpose of this was to give 


| the Commissioner an opportunity to cor- 
rect errors before suit. 
{is not permitted unless and until 
error has been specifically pointed out 
and demand made in form and detail 
sufficiently clear to call direct attention 
to the nature and grounds of the tax- 
payer’s complaint. 
& Tarrant Mfg. Co., 283 U. S. 269. 


The right to sue 
the 


Felt 
That 
literal compliance with the statutory re- 
is demanded as a condition 


United States v. 


275 U. S. 228, at page 231. 

When filed, the suit must be upon a 
claim of the same and not a different 
nature from that shown in the claim for 
refund. Rock Island, etc. v. United 
States, 254 U. S. 141; Arizona Commer- 
cial Mining Co. v. Casey, 32 F. (2d) 288; 
Feather River Lumber Co. v. United 
States, 66 Ct. Cls. 54, certiorari denied, 
279 U. S. 837. 

I have gone over the record with great 
care and am thoroughly convinced, al- 
though the conclusion was reached with 
considerable reluctance, that the claims 
filed were insufficient to put the Com- 
missioner properly upon notice that the 
plaintiff intended to base its claim of 
error in fixing the calendar year as a 
basis for the refund. 

Difficulties Encountered 

I am aware of the fact that taxpayers 
frequently found difficulty in a strict com- 
pliance with the requirements of the Com- 
missioner’s regulations, especially in the 
earlier administration of the income tax 
laws as they existed at the time in ques- 
ation, but it is not permitted the court to 
question the wisdom of Congress in pro- 
viding what shall be done as a condition 
precedent to maintaining a suit. 

Even if this question could not be 
raised, pit could not avail in this case for 
the reason that I am unable to find where 
the corporations subject to this tax had 
proteeded to acquire any absolute or cer- 
tain right to have their returns made and 
audited upon a fiscal year basis. As above 
stated, the testimony indicates that, be- 
cause of the custom previously estab- 
lished, it would have been fair to permit 
this to be done. I fail to find, however, 
that any previous application was made 
to or consent given by the Commicsioner 
for a fiscal year accounting during 1917. 

Plaintiff further insists that both the 
assessment and the collection of the taxes 
in question were illegal and barred by the 
First, it is insisted that the bar 
of the statute had arisen before the 
waivers were filed and that these wre, 
therefore, void; second, that even if the 
waivers were valid when executed. they 
expired before assessment and collection, 
particularly the latter, were made. 

Previous Decisions Cited 

The facts, upon which plaintiff relies, 
have been so minutely detailed hercio’ore 
as to render it unnecessary to recapitulate 
them at this point. We think thet in 
every partciular the claims of plaintiff 
have been adversely decided in one or 
more of the later cases determined by the 
Supreme Court and our own Circuit Court 
of Appeals. Particularly in point are 
Florsheim Brothers Drygoods Co. vy. 


United States, 280 U. S. 453; Stanee v. 
United States, 282 U. S. 270: Brown & 
Sons Lumber Co. v. Burnet, 282 U. S. 283; 


Trustees for Ohio & Big Sandy Coal Co. 
Vv. Commissioner of Internal Revenu2, 43 
F. (2d) 782 (4th C. C. A.). 

In these cases are discussed not only 
the earlier statutes but the various Rev- 
enue Acts adopted subsequent to 1917, 
the force and effect to be given to waivers, 
and the retroactive as well as instant and 
future effect of the subsequent Rev-nue 
Acts of 1921, 1924 and 1928. Thes> ceses 
will show, we think, that the waivers were 
filed in time and that neither tho as- 
sessment nor the collection of the t°xes 
in question were barred by the statuic. 

In view of what was said above os 
the change required by the Commis: 
from a fiscal to a calendar year account- 
ing basis, we have arrived at the con- 
clusions herein reached with some doerce 
of reluctance. Under the circumstences 
of the case, however, we are not permiited 
to go behind the law as we find it, and 
it is unnecessary for the purposes of the 
decision to discuss what amount of taxes 
would have been due under a fiscal year 
accounting basis if permitted to consider 
that question. 

Judgment will be rendered for the de- 
fendant in both cases. 





Individual Debits Show 
Increase During Week 


Debits to individual accounts, as re- 
ported to the Federal Reserve Board by 
banks in leading cities for the week ended 
Sept. 2, aggregated $8,246,000,000, or 9 per 
cent above the total reported for the pre- 
ceding week and 16 per cent below the 
total for the corresponding week of last 
year. 

Aggregate debits for the 141 centers 
which figures have been published weekly 
















































































































securities declined $28,000,000 in the New 
York district and $32,000,000 at all re- 
porting banks, while holdings of other se- 
curities increased $15,000,000 in the New 
York district and $2,000,000 at all report- 
ing banks. 

Borrowings of weekly reporting member 
banks from Federal reserve banks aggre- 
gated $107,000,000 on Sept. 2, 
pal change for the week being an in- 
crease of $6,000,000 at the Federal Reserve 
Bank of Chicago. 

A summary of the principal assets and 
liabilities " weekly reporting member 
banks in each Federal reserve district on 


Holdings of United States Government) Sept. 2, 1931, in millions of dollars, fol- 
_ - - +lows: 

Total Boston N.Y. Phila. Cleve. Rich Atla 
Loans and investments—total .. 22,063 1,452 8,872 1,347 2,185 630 546 
Loans—total ......scseceeeeoepes 14,398 980 5,837 803 1,358 405 375 
On securities .......cecees coee 829 394 3.036 415 626 160 113 
All other .....cccccsow seeeee 7.879 586 2,801 388 732 245 262 
Investments—total . 7,665 472 3,035 544 827 225 171 
U. S. Govt. securities ........ 4.046 213 1,747 223 458 101 80 
Other securities oe eeeeecees 3,619 259 1,288 321 369 124 91 
Reserve with F. R. Bank ....... 1,807 95 872 89 13 41 36 
Cash i Vault ....ccccccccecene 227 13 66 13 33 13 8 
Net demand deposits .......... 13,244 848 6,242 766 1,045 328 287 
Time deposits Ter 7,003 519 1,642 400 1,003 262 231 
| Government deposits ........... 42 2 16 4 4 2 3 
Due from banks .......---++s++ 1,374 92 138 33 116 88 71 
1 Dee CO WATE «2.0 occ csivcn cee ces - 3,192 139 1,190 226 308 109 88 
i Borrowings from F, R, Bank .. 107 i 23 a 20 $ 8 


the princi- | 








to accept the wage reduction if the com- 
pany would lower its fare to three cents 
(the fare is now five cents). The com- 
pany refused to agree to the suggestion 
of the workers, and attempted to operate 
the cars by employing strikebreakers. No 
cars were run at night. The public, in 
fear of possible violence, avoided the use 
of the street cars entirely, the only pas- 
sengers being policemen and detectives. 
The company’s attempt to operate the cars 
was finally abandoned and negotiations 
between the company and the labor unions 
began. 


The summary of conditions in other 
countries will be printed in the issue 
of Sept. 10. 





St.L. Minr Kan.C,. Dallas 8.F 
618 367 618 414 1,917 
403 227 349 293 1,188 
162 60 97 91 306 

241 167 252 202 882 

215 140 269 121 729 

1 7 64 120 61 372 

86 139 76 1“9 60 i) 
28 43 26 51 30 105 
5 6 5 11 45 19 
1,772 350 214 426 262 704 
1,211 237 146 200 138 1,014 
> 1 1 1 3 

257 70 63 139 77 175 
453 105 79 192 82 221 
3 3 eee 3 . 29 


State, are vested with more or less power 
to do what legislatures might do to stipu- 
| late conditions and determine standards of 
quality, value, reasonableness, etc., for pur- 
poses of business and regulations, therein 
unquestioned or assailed in vain. Of course 
| until a standard is prescribed, it is mere 
conjecture, the statute binds no one and 
invokes no penalties. 

See Cohen's Cases, 255 U. S. 81; Cline’s 
Case, 274 U. S. 445. 

Investment companies like banks are 
clothed with sufficient public interest to 
warrant regulation ‘to stop rat holes,” 
whether or not is “wisdom in trying to save 
the ignorant and rash from foHoy” of al- 
luring camtracts, says Justice Holmes in 
Dillingham's Case, 264 U. S. 372, 373. The 
limit of regulation is reason and the State’s 
to determine. As rates, interest, compen- 
sation, wages and the like may be by the 
State prescribed, no reason is perceived 
why the “loading charge” (to unload?) or 
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is essential,” said the carriers, “if the re- since January, 1919, amounted to $7,675,< 
lief to be granted herein is to be of as- 000,000, as compared with $6,992,000,000 for 
sistance during the present cotton sea- the preceding week and $9,119,000,000 for 
son, that it be granted without delay.” the week ended Sept. 3 of last year. 
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State’s Personne. Probiems + 


Advisability of Creating Civil Service Com- 
missions to Exercise Quasi-legislative and 
Quasi-judicial Functions Is Discussed 


By ROLLAND A. VANDEGRIFT 


Director of Finance, State of California 


ALIFORNIA has in the State service be- 
tween 17,000 and 18,000 officers and em- 
ployes. For salaries and wages we pay 

out annually between $25,000,000 and $30,- 
000,000. These officers and employes are 
scattered over a large territory. California 
extends from north to south about 1,200 miles 
and from east to west about 800 miles. We 
have institutions and highway district offices 
in nearly all parts of the State. We have 
quarantine officers, border inspectors, and 
others posted about our borders. 


+ + 


As to functions underiaken, I believe Cali- 
fornia is second to no State in the Union; 
certainly we do all sorts of things involving 
a governmental structure not only large but 
complex and diversified. In a word, our per- 
sonnel problem is a large one, a complex one, 
and a diversified one. 


All the problems of personnel administra- 
tion are further complicated by the fact that 
the State has one personnel system, for some 
10,500 positions anda a difierent system 
for the rest of the service, comprising ap- 
proximately 7,000 positions. For about two- 
thirds of our service the Legislature has seen 
fit to set up a central agency called the Di- 
vision of Personnel and Organization, which 
is placed in the Depariment of Finance. For 
the rest of the service the principal feature 
is the lack of system. Many departments for 
most personnel functions have almost com- 
plete independence of action. 


For several hundred positions the law makes 
the Governor himseif act as the recruiting 
agency. In this so-called unclassified service 
there is no specific provisions for the classi- 
fication of the positions on the basis of dutics 
and responsibilities, for standards of pay, 
for fixing hours of work, for obtaining and 
using service reports, or for other matters. 

The Legislature at various times has seen 
fit to undertake some personnel functions 
itself, including the fixing of a number of 
salaries by statute, prescribing the length of 
vacations, and compelling certain officers to 
live in institutions where certain services 
must by law be provided them. 

Although the last Legislature passed a 
number of amendments correcting a large 
percentage of the statutory provisions pre- 
venting reasonable adjustments of personnel 
matters, there are many statutes adversely 
affecting the free adjustment of several per- 
sonnel functions. , 

All of this, while not quite “confusion worse 
confounded,” certainly is quite different from 
logic, simplicity, and good procedure. As Di- 
rector of Finance, it is obviously impossible 
for me to maintain a balanced budget with 
one agency fixing salaries for two-thirds of 
the personnel, the Legislature fixing rates of 
pay for a measurable fraction of ¢he service, 
and many department heads with diverse 
ideas fixing rates of pay for other persons 
-in the employ of the State. 


> + 


Accordi.gly, we have proceeded to cut this 
Gordian knot in a manner which, while not 
unique, is anything except common. As far 
as the Director of Finance has the authority 
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Reporting Motor 
Vehicle Accidents 
in New Jersey 


By 
Harold G. Hoffman 
Commissioner of Motor 
Vehicles, State of New 
Jersey 


ONTRARY to an opinion which seems to 
be held my many motorists, reports of 
accidents which they must make to the 

New Jersey Motor Vehicle Department are in 
no sense “confessions.” The !aw on thai 
noint is very specific and were all motorists 
familiar with it more accurate reports un- 
doubtedly would be forthcoming. The mo- 
torist simply need not fear that the report 
he makes will be incriminating, in itself, in 
any subsequent court proceedings, civil or 
criminal. 

The purpose of a statement concerning any 
mishap is that the Motor Vehicle Depart- 
ment will be informed. There is no danger 
that any motorist’s description of an acci- 
dent will fall into the hands of the other 
party or parties to the case. The law ex- 
pressly states that such data is not open to 
public inspection; it is strictly a matter be- 
tween the motorist and the Department. 

As to the likelihood that this information 
might be used against its author in subsc- 
quent court action, section 5 of Article II oi 
the New Jersey Traffic Act reads: 

“The fact that such reports have been so 
made shall be admissible in evidence solely 
to prove a compliance with this section, but 
no such report or any part thereof or state- 
ment contained therein shall be admissible 
in evidence for any other purpose in any 
proceeding or action arising out of such acci- 
dents.” 

There is another provision of the same 
article dealing with accident procedure with 
which all motorists should be acquainted. It 
is that which relates to assistance for per- 
sons injured in mishaps. Strange as it may 
seem, there have been cases where aid was 
given with a sense of reluctance for fear 
that it would be incriminating. One that 
attracted rather wide attention recently oc- 
cured in a middle western State. 

Here again, instead of being incriminating 
in any respect, the law calls explicitly for 
such procedure. Whether or not he caused 
the accident and regardless of how much of 
a hurry he may be in, the other party is 
required to “render to any person injured in 
such accident reasonable assistance, includ- 
ing the carrying of such person to a hospital 
or physician, for medical or surgical treat- 
ment, if it is apparent that such treatment 
is necessary or is requested by the injured 
person.” 

Therefore, regardless of how guilty the in- 
jured individual may be as a cause of the 
accident, the other party to it must be at his 
service during the emergency then existing. 


owe 


to handle personnel matiers for the unclassi- 
fied service and as far as I can exercise such 
authority through the control of the purse 
strings vested in me by law, I am substituting 
one system for ‘the numerous systems hereto- 
fore existing. The Division of Personnel and 
Organization, as a part of the Department 
of Finance, is being made the agent for 
handling personnel matters not only for the 
10,500 positions in the classified service but 
for the major portion of the positions in the 
unclassified service. This, clearly, is the first 
step constituting a prerequisite to any ef- 
fective attack upon the State’s personnel 
problem. 

The second matter that perplexes us in the 
State of California is the method of organiz- 
ing the personnel work. I believe this State 
has made more frequent changes in the 
method of handling personnel matters cen- 
trally than any other populous jurisdiction 
in the United States. The original personnel 
organization was an independent agency 
called the Civil Service Commission. This 
body was given rather broad powers but be- 
cause of its organization it was to a consider- 
able extent outside the State government 
rather than an integral part of it. 


+ + 


This Civil Service Commission was set up 
along conventional lines with three members 
having overlapping terms. In the course of 
vears it appeared advisable to make one of 
the commissioners an executive member to 
handle administrative work with the other 
two acting on quasi-legislative matters, such 
as the adoption of rules and regulations, and 
quasi-judicial matters, such as hearing the 
appeals of removed employes. In the course 
of time the question arose as to why there 
should be two associate members at all; ac- 
cordingly they were eliminated and for two 
years we had a one member commission. 
Two years, however, proved enough for this 
plan and California returned to the com- 
mission with an executive member and two 
associates. 

In 1929 the Cdifornia Legislature enacted 
statutes providing for the present organiza- 
tion—that is, a Division of Personnel and 
Organization in the Department of Finance 
with the Civil Service Commission a part of 
the Division, having only quasi-legislative 
and quasi-judicial functions. The head of 
the Division was designated as the Chief of 
the Division, selected by competitive tests, 
appointed with the approval of the Director 
of Finance and having his salary fixed by 
the Director of Finance with the approval of 
the Governor. 

I wish I could indicate that this type of 
organization means the personnel millennium. 
Frankly, I cannot. It is an improvement 
over the old organization and has many ad- 
vantages over the personnel organization 
found in a number of States. I feel, however, 
that in making it the legal duty of the Civil 
Service Commission to pass upon the classi- 
fication of positions we have left a weak spot. 
Classifying positions is a technical matter and 
also an administrative matter to which no 
part-time lay commission can _ contribute 
much. 

The necessity, however, of presenting classi- 
fications and changes in classifications to the 
Civil Service Commission causes considerable 
delay in making desirable adjustments which 
in many instances should be expedited to 
right injustices and to keep abreast of chang- 
ing conditions. It appears, also, that allow- 
ing the Civil Service Commission to fix rates 
of pay for the 10,500 positions in the classi- 
fied service, without coordination with bud- 
getary control, presents another weakness 
which, fortunately, has been corrected by ad- 
ministrative procedure. 
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It is also evident that fixing rates of pay 
is a highly technical matter beyond the scope 
of a part-time lay commission, and one which 
can only be satisfactorily performed by dele- 
gating this duty to a full-time, technically 
trained administrative official who should 
make recommendations for rates of pay, and 
the final determination and approval should 
rest in the hands of the Director of Finance 
so as to coordinate obligations and available 
funds. 

I wish to emphasize that the California 
Civil Service Commission has cooperated in 
these matters vested in it by law and that 
by proper administrative adjustment the task 
of fixing rates of pay has been performed by 
competent and skilled administrators, while 
final approval of the Director of Finance 
nas had the effect of controlling pay sched- 
ules so that ‘they fall within the allocated 
funds. 

My point is that the law has directed the 
Civil Service Commission to perform func- 
tions which really belong elsewhere and 
which, because of the inherent limitations 
of the Commission, are beyond its logical 
abilities and functions 

There is apparently yet another inherent 
weakness. That is in our method of handling 
removals from positions in the classified serv- 
ice. I have not been able to find anybody 
who is satisfied with our present method of 
handling removals. Any employe who is re- 
moved can appeal to the Civil Service Com- 
mission and, under present conditions, this 
results in embarrassing and expensive delays 
which often place the department head or his 
representative on trial even more than the 
removed employe. I fear this serves to protect 
the incompetent, inefficient employe in all 
too many cases, and which, in brief, so dis- 
courages the separation of incompetent and 
inefficient employes from the service that 
we have at least 100 firmly entrenched who, 
according to any reasonable standards, ought 
to be separated from the pay roll. 


+ + 


In short,:I find myself inclined to be in 
accord with the technical section of Civil 
Service Assembly of the United States and 
Canada which, at its annual meeting in 1929, 
brought in a report raising the question, 
first, as to whether in a properly operated 
personnel system there is any need at all for 
a civil service commission and stating, sec- 
ond, that if a civil service commission is 
desired its functons should be limited to cer- 
tain quasi-judicial matters. 

Although I am not ready at this time to 
come to a definite decision and say that I 


Topical Survey of the Federal Government 


MEAT PACKING INDUSTRY'S 
TURNOVER OF LABOR 


Information on Subject Included in Bureau of Labor 
Statistics Data on Employment Conditions 


In this series of articles presenting a topical survey of the Federal Government 
is shown the relationship of the Government to the basic production and com- 


modity industries. 


The present series deals with meat and meat products. 


By ETHELBERT STEWART 


Commissioner, Bureau of Labor Statistics, Department of Labor 


HE Bureau of Labor Statistics of the 
United States Department of Labor 
has been publishing information 

concerning labor turnover in the slaught- 

ering and meat packing industry since 

January, 1930. Reports have been re- 

ceived monthly from approximately 175 

representative establishments having 

close to 80,000 persons on their pay rolls. 
+ + 

Labor turnover in the slaughtering and 
meat packing industry has been much 
greater than in the manufacturing in- 
dustries collectively for the calendar year 
1930 was 4.97; while for the slaughtering 
and meat packing industry the average 
monthly separation rate was 8.35, The 
average monthly total accession rate for 
manufacturing as a whole was 3.08; for 
slaughtering and meat packing, the av- 
erage monthly accession rate was 1.68. 
The quit, discharge and lay-off rates for 
slaughtering and meat packing for the 
year 1930 were each higher than the cor- 
responding all manufacturing rates. 

During the year 1930, for every 100 €m- 
ployes on the pay roll in this industry, 
100.18 were separated from their jobs and 
92.21 were hired. This, of course, does 
not mean that all employes lost their 
jobs and 92 per cent were hired. The 
Bureau has no exact figures as to what 
per cent of the employes on the pay rolls 
are involved in turnover, but it is known 
that the “stay-putters” comprise a large 
per cent of the total employes. Much of 
the turnover occurs among employes em- 
ployed for short periods, and who may 
be hired and let out several times in the 
year. 

The average monthly labor turnover 
rates in the slaughtering and meat pack- 
ing industry for the 12 months of 1930 
and the first five months of 1931 are 
available at the Bureau. In addition to 
the separation rates and the accession 
rates, the Bureau presents the net turn- 
over rate. The net turnover rate means 
the rate of replacement. It is the num- 
ber of jobs that are vacated and filled 
per 100 employes. 

In a plant that is increasing its force, 
the net turnover rate is the same as the 
separation rate, because while more 
people are hired than are separated from 
their jobs, the number hired above’ those 
leaving is due to expansion, and cannot 
be justly charged to turnover. On the 
other hand, in a plant that is reducing 
its number of employes, the net turnover 
rate is the same as the accession rate for 
while more people are separated from the 
pay roll than are hired, the excess of sep- 
arations over accession is due to a re- 
duction of force and therefore cannot 
be logically charged as a turnover ex- 
pense. 

+ + 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics has 
compiled indexes of employment and 
pay roll totals since 1923 for 54 of the 
major manufacturing industries of the 
United States one of these industries be- 
ing slaughtering and meat packing. 
These index numbers are computed from 
monthly reports received from identical 
establishments, and the number of em- 


ployes reported covers more than 50 per 
cent of the total number of employes in 
the combined 54 manufacturing indus- 
tries. : 

. Employment in this industry reaches 
its highest point during the late Fall and 
Winter months, followed by a seasonal 
decline in the Spring. There is usually 
a slight recovery during the early Sum- 
mer, after which employment again 
slackens until the beginning of the busy 
season. 

The maximum peak of employment in 
this industry, as shown by the Bureau's 
index numbers, was reached in Decem- 
ber, 1923, at which time the index stood 
at 132.6. The lowest level was recorded 
in April of the present year, when the 
index registered 89.4 The May, 1931, in- 
dex of employment (90.6) showed a slight 
gain over the April figure. Measured by 
these indexes, a decrease of 32.6 per cent 
in employment is shown between the 
high -point in December, 1923, and the 
minimum figure in April, 1931. 

Index numbers showing the fluctuation 
in earnings in the slaughtering and meat 
packing industry from January, 1923, to 
May, 1931, are also gathered by the Bu- 
reau. As might be expected, the months 
in which the highest and lowest pay roll 
totals were reported were also the 
months in which maximum and mini- 
mum employment indexes were shown. 
A decrease of 30.6 per cent is shown be- 
tween the high point of 129.7, recorded 
in December, 1923, and the April, 1931, 
index (90.0) at which time the index 
of pay roll totals reached the lowest point 
in the several years covered. 
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T= trend of retail meat prices was 

upward from 1913 to 1920, then for 
a few years there was a sag in prices. 
By 1929 the 1920 prices for most meat 
items were more than recovered. In the 
year 1930 there was a little recession. 
From January, 1930, the monthly trend 
has been down, round steak dropping 
from 43.6 cents a pound to 34.5 cents a 
pound in May, 1931. Rib roast in the 
same interval dropped from 36.3 cents 
to 29.1 cents, pork chops from 35.3 cents 
to 30.1 cents, leg of lamb from 39.1 cents 
to 31.2 cents, and bacon from 42.4 cents 
to 37.5 cents. 

These figures are published monthly 
by the Department of Labor through its 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. The prices 
are based on reports received by the Bu- 
reau each month from representative 
dealers in 51 cities. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics has 
also been collecting wholesale prices of 
livestock and meats for many years and 
publishing the prices and index numbers 
based thereon. The figures are issued 
monthly. At the present time the list 
includes 550 items, making it the most 
extensive price compilation put out by 
the organization. 

While wholesale prices may not be as 
accurate a measure of the change in cost 
of living as are retail prices, they at 
least indicate the general trend as re- 
tail prices of necessity follow the move- 
ment of wholesale prices. 


In the next of this series of articles on “Meat and Meat Products,’ to appear 
in the issue of Sept. 10, Ida Phelps Rogers, Information Division, Bureau of 
Home Economics, Department of Agriculture, will discuss the studies which the 
Bureau has made on the various phases of the utilization of meat, its refrigera- 
tion and care in the home, and its composition and place in the diet. 


Insects as Menace to Elm Trees 


Methods for Destruction of Pests Outlined 


By HARRY R. LEWIS 


Commissioner of Agriculture, State of Rhode Island 


NE of the most majestic, beautifully 
formed and graceful trees that grows in 
New England is the elm. Rhode Island 
has thousands of these trees scattered in 
groups throughout its cities and towns, many 
of them having attained a growth of more 
than a century. The elm tree as found in 
New England can hardly be surpassed for 
beauty and has proven remarkably enduring. 

For the past two years many of these beau- 
tiful trees have been partly or entirely de- 
foliated by an insect known as the elm leaf- 
beetle. This is a pest with which we are all 
well acquainted, the species having been in- 
troduced into the United, States from Europe 
about 1834 and now occurs throughout prac- 
tically the entire country where elms are 
commonly grown. 

Investigations conducted by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture indicate the fact that 
due to the prolonged drought last Fall, thou- 
sands of these beetles have been able to 
maintain themselves during the cold Winter 
months and for the past few weeks have 
been laying eggs from which the young 
larvae or caterpillars are hatching and feed- 
ing on the foliage of the trees. 

The elm leaf-beetle is about three-six- 
feenths of an inch long and oblong in form. 
The general color is a yellowish orange. In 
late Summer it is the habit of adult elm 
leaf-beetles tO hide themselves in crevices of 


am in full accord with the first suggestion— 
that is, to do away with the Civil Service 
Commission as such, I am ready to try what I 
believe is a forward step. I am willing to 
try the experiment in California of operating 
a modern, complete personnel system through 
the Division of Personnel and Organization 
without a commission or board of any sort, 
or, at least, if this seems too radical, of limit- 
ing the functions of the commission or board 
to purely advisory and quasi-judicial matters, 


the bark of the trees or under the eaves or 
inside of houses or barns, there to pass the 
Winter in a dormant state. In early Spring 
with the opening of the leaf buds of the elms 
they become lively and flying to the trees 
they mate, feed upon the young leaves and 
riddle them with holes. Females lay their 
eggs on the underside of the leaves and in 
about a week the caterpillars emerge and 
feed upon the tissues from the underside of 
the leaves, skeletonizing them so that they 
turn brown, shrivel up and fall. Trees are 
thus often completely defoliated and per- 
sistent defoliation for three successive years 
will kill the trees. 

The most effective method of control for 
this insect is to spray with arsenate of lead 
at the rate of 244 pounds to the dry arsenate 
of lead to 50 gallons of water. For the pur- 
pose of increasing the adhesiveness and 
spreading qualities of this spray, fish oil at 
the rate of one-half pint to 50 gallons of the 
spray mixture should be added. 

The actual operation of spraying must be 
carried out at the proper time of the year 
and ,under favorable weather conditions. In 
spraying elm trees for the control of the elm 
leaf-beetle it is essential that the spraying 
be done early in June. An important factor 
to bear in mind is that inasmuch as the 
beetles feed on the undersides of the leaves 
the spray should be forced up through the 
foliage and not thrown down on the trees as 
in treating other leaf-eating insects. The 
spray should be very fine and in order to ob- 
tain sufficient pressure so that tall elms can 
be reached without climbing the trees, high 
power pressure sprayers should be used. 

The protection of trees in a community is 
a problem as well as that of the private es- 
tates. The shade trees of the streets and 
parks of the ¢ities and villages are extremely 
valuable asset# and only a short-sighted pol- 
icy can explain inaction where no provision 
is made for the protection of public trees. 
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President of the United States 1849-1850 
“There must never be anything narrow, selfish, il- 
liberal or exclusive in the views of the United States 
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Pbetentini of Disease as Aim 


of Illinois Health Work .- 


Various Services Rendered by State Agency 
in Effort to Bring About Desired Results Are 
Outlined by Director of Activity 


By DR. ANDY HALL 


Director, Department of Public Health, State of Illinois 


AN has lived on earth for 1,000,000 years 
or more. During that time he has 
changed his mind on numerous occa- 

sions. He has also changed his point of view 
about many things. Concerning sickness and 
the causes of illness, man has changed his 
fundamental ideas only three times. Three 
changes in 1,000,000 years seem few enough. 
Each one of these ideas is of transcending 
importance, however. 
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At first man regarded sickness as the work 
of an evil spirit or the spite of an angry god. 
Under that conception neither the victim of 
disease nor his friends could do much to 
bring relief. Beseeching the good will of the 
gods and beating tom-toms to frighten evil 
spirits away was the most that was at- 
tempted. Watchful waiting in a spirit of 
despair was the general attitude toward dis- 
ease. That idea and that attitude were based 
upon ignorance. 


Next came the idea that the human body 
simply gets out of order once in a while and 
the result was sickness. This notion made 
man think of trying to cure himself when 
sick. That caused a great change in the 
attitude of man toward disease. He began 
to search for medicines. Everything from 
mineral water to the most outrageous mix- 
tures of vegetable and animal matter was 
prescribed for external and internal use. 
Ultimately the search for cures led to the 
discovery of such drugs as quinine and as- 
phenamine, vaccines and sera, insulin and 
the practice of surgery. When recovery fol- 
lowed specific treatment, man knew he was 
on the right track in the battle against dis- 
ease. 

The last and most important change in 
man’s idea about sickness started when Louis 
Pasteur discovered that many diseases of 
plants, animals and man are due to specific 
living microorganisms. When man learned 
that tiny, living organisms can cause sick- 
ness, he began to think of prevention. Pre- 
venting sickness has, therefore, become the 
great ambition of civilized people. To suc- 
ceed in preventing disease two things are 
essential. Knowledge must be definite and 
accurate about disease and the cause of ill- 
ness on the one hand and the risks to health 
must be anticipated on the other. 


Prevention of disease does not depend 
alone upon fighting germs. It depends no 
less upon promoting vigorous, robust health. 
A successful program of prevention is there- 
fore complex. A child who has just been sick 
with measles is more apt to get pneumonia 
than the. boy who is able to play baseball. 
The chilf with adenoids and diseased tonsils 
is more apt to get rheumatism, heart and 
kidney diseases than the one who is not trou- 
bled with these conditions. 


+ + 


Inadequate diet favors tuberculosis not 
because it increases the number of vigor of 
germs but because it reduces the resistance 
of the body. Bad ventilation favors colds 
and pneumonia because it prevents restful 
sleep and reduces the appetite. A strenuous 
game of golf will damage the heart when 
the player is not accustomed to vigorous ex- 
ercise. Cancer comes on only after a long- 
standing irritation has destroyed the ability 
of the body cells to function properly. 


These illustrations explain why the Illinois 
State Department of Public Health engages 
in so many activities. The business of the 
Department is to promote the preventive at- 
titude of mind. To do this job successfully 
the Department operates simultaneously in 
two directions. In one direction it combats 
disease germs. In the other it teaches people 
how to promote vigorous health. 


Probably the most humanitarian service 
ever rendered by the State Department of 
Public Health is now being done. It pre- 
vents infantile paralysis from making per- 
manent ,cripples out of little children. This 
is done by what we call convalescent serum. 


When a person recovers from infantile pa- 
ralysis there is left in his blood a substance 
called antibodies. This substance prevents 
that person from ever getting infantile pa- 
ralysis again. 

The person who gets infantile paralysis 
has no antibodies which will combat the dis- 
ease. To supply this need, blood is taken 
from people who have recovered and injected 
into those who get infantile paralysis. If 
given soon enough after onset, this will pre- 
vent paralysis and cause rapid recovery. 

During the last two months the Illinois 
Department of Health has collected blood 
from about 100 donors. It has distributed 
the serum free to every doctor who has asked 
for it. Several dozen patients have been 
treated during the last few weeks. Many 
doctors have reported remarkable recoveries 
following treatment with this serum. The 
Department still has on hand serum enough 
to meet all anticipated needs. 

Less spectacular is the work of the State 
Department of Health which relates to ty- 
phoid fever. That disease is now at the 
highest seasonal prevalence in Illinois. Last 
week 43 fresh cases were reported. Most of 
the cases are in the rural areas. 

Vaccination is the chief weapon against 
typhoid fever in the country. Three doses of 
vaccine will protect a person against infec- 
tion. Two doses may shorten the duration 
and reduce the severity when given too late 
to prevent an attack. Vaccine given at any 
time before onset of symptoms is beneficial. 
The State Department of Public Health dis- 
tributes typhoid fever vaccine free. It also 
sends out doctors and nurses to promote the 
use of vaccine. 

Since 1900, deaths from typhoid fever have 
declined from nearly 2,000 to less than 200 
per year in Illinois. This shows that the 
work of the Health Department has been 
well done. 

+ + 


What the Department of Public Health is 
doing to control infantile paralysis and ty- 
phoid fever“ illustrates the kind of service 
rendered by this branch of the State gov- 
ernment. To prevent and cure disease it dis- 
tributes free to citizens a long list of prod- 
ucts. These include smallpox vaccine, diph- 
theria antitoxin, diphtheria toxoid, typhoid 
fever vaccine and silver nitrate to prevent 
blindness in babies. Treatments to prevent 


hydrophobia from mad-dog bites are distrib- 
uted free to the poor and sold at wholesale 
to those who cannot afford to pay market 
price. 

The Department of Public Health main- 
tains a laboratory which provides free serv- 
ice to the public. Tests are made for tuber- 
culosis, typhoid fever, malaria, syphilis, 
diphtheria, undulant fever, tularemia, rabies 
and several other diseases. Samples of water 
from wells or public supplies are analyzed 
without charge. 

+ + 


Work like this has had a profound influ- 
ence over the health of people in Illinois. 
The improvement since 1928 has been very 
marked. Last year, for example, the State 
experienced the lowest general death rate in 
its history. There were 6,602 fewer deaths 
than in 1928. 


The infant death rate last year was also 
the lowest ever recorded. The number of 
infant deaths per 1,000 births in 1930 was 
only 56 against 62 in 1929 and 66 in 1928. 
Last year 1,181 fewer babies died in Illinois 
than in 1928. 


Tuberculosis is also on the run in Illinois. 
Last year the death rate from that disease 
reached the lowest point ever recorded in the 
State. The number of deaths stood 651 below 
the 1928 figure. 


Diarrhea in children is now but a shadow 
of the plague that it was only a few years 
ago. Last year it caused 226 fewer deaths 
than it did in 1928. It caused 2,000 fewer 
deaths last year than in 1920. 


These examples show that man has pro- 
gressed a long way on the road toward pre- 
vention. They show that Illinois is in the 
front rank in health work. 


The leap from the witch doctor and the 
beating of tom-toms to the prevention of 
disease by vaccination, sanitation and hy- 
giene marks the progress made by the lead- 
ers of scientific medicine. There are still be- 
lievers in the charms of the tom-toms, how- 
ever. There are people whose attitude to- 
ward health is measured by every degree of 
advancement from witchcraft to the modern 
health officer. That is why a lot of diseases 
have not been completely banished. 


In spite of the splendid improvement of 
health conditions in Illinois, diphtheria still 
carries off from 500 to 700 children per year 
in this State. An average of 4,000 citizens 
per year get smallpox. Nearly 5,000 die of 
tuberculosis. Accidents account for over 5,000 
deaths. 


+ + 


These figures show that we still have room 
for improvement. How soon we shall be free 
from these diseases depends upon how rap- 
idly all men get the preventive point of view. 
A person may. stoutly deny his belief in 
witchcraft or tom-tomis. A good vaccination 
scar has a much more important influence 
over smallpox. Immunizing the children 
against diphtheria keeps disease away much 
better than denying faith in superstition. * 


Preparing Course 
of Study for 
High Schools 


By 
W. F. Bond 


Superintendent of Educa- 
tion, State of Mississippi 
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HHREE matters of vital importance to our 
public school program will have to be 
considered very carefully by our people 

during the next two or three years as follows: 

1. The financial side of the public school 

program in the various counties of the State 
must be put on a safe and sane basis. All 
overlapping and unnecessary duplication of 
work must be eliminated. School authorities 
will have to use that same keen business 
judgment in administering the schools that 
a successful business man has to use in op- 
erating his business. The time has come 
when every dollar spent for education must 
be spent in such a way as to bring full value 
in return. We shall have to learn to practice 
economy in every phase of our educational 
work. 


2. The main objective of the public school 
system heretofore scems to have been largely 
the preparation of the students for college. 
Since 90 per cent of the boys and girls en- 
rolled in our public schools will never see the 
inside of a college for one reason or another, 
we should have a broader and more compre- 
hensive aim in order that we may take care 
of the great majority as well as the small 
minority who go on to college. 


In the future our main purpose should be 
to prepare the boys and girls in the public 
school to live happy and successful lives as 
good citizens. This will mean that we are 
going to broaden and enrich the high school 
course of study so as to include in it not only 
the college preparatory course but many 
things of a practical nature such as voca- 
tional agriculture, home economics, business 
training, auto mechanics and public school 
music. In this way provision will be made 
not only for those who are preparing for 
college but also for practically every other 
class of public school students. 

3. We have been going on the theory that 
all children are very much alike and, there- 
fore, we could put them all through the same 
machine and by some chance all of them 
would be served. This resulted in only a 
small part of the total number enrolled 
finally finishing the 12 grade course. We now 
realize that there are individual differences 
in children and that these differences should 
be discovered in the sixth, seventh, eighth 
and ninth grades. 

By a system of vocational guidance we are 
going to find out just what it is that each 
boy or girl can do best in life and then help 
them to shape their course accordingly. In 
order to do this the teacher will have to study , 
the child as intelligently as possible in co- 
operation with parents and successful pro- 
fessional men and women. 





